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AFTER MANY DAYS. 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 





I sit beside my flying loom, 

1 toss the shuttle to and fro; 
The sunlight floods the quiet room, 

Making the pattern gleam and glow. 
Without, autumnal glories shine ; 

Through warp and woof rich shadows play :— 
Would God it were more fair and fine, 

This web that groweth day by day! 


I weave and weave till day is done ;— 
But who will bleach the linen white, 
By alchemy of rain and sun, 
Hot summer noons, and dewy night ? 
And who its shining length will wear ? 
Under its folds what heart will hide 
- Its stress of passion, or of prayer, 
Of wordless bliss, or love denied ? 


I plant a tree beside my gate; 
Slowly it rises, fair and tall; 
With prophecy of royal state 
It towers above the old gray wall! 
But who will see it in its prime ? 
What lovers seek its leafy ways? 
What bard unborn, with song and rhyme, 
Wed its green boughs to deathless lays ? 


I build a mansion wide and fair ; 
I rear its towers of fretted stone; 
But who shall breathe its happy air ? 

Who call its sheltering roof his own ? 
What guests shall throng its chambers fine ? 
What feet youth’s joyous measures tread 
When I have drained life’s last red wine, 

And grass grows green above my head ? 


On the soft air I loose a song; 
From pole to pole it drifteth far; 
It floateth fast, it floateth long, 
Inconsequent as breezes are! 
But who will hear it as it flies 
Through shadowy spaces, vast and dim, 
And lure it from the lonely skies, 
When I have done with song and hymn? 
RCTLAND, VT. 
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A NEW YEAR QUESTION. 








BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 





REAL religion is not merely intellectual and emotional, 
but practical, There is something to be done, not mere- 
ly discussed and professed. At market, men are not 
content with considering what they hear and see, but 
what business they shall do. Merely to listen, talk and 
purpose, day by day, is loss and may lead to ruin. Christ 
is brought before us with special emphasis at the begin- 
ning of a new year, and we are called upon to decide 
what to do with him. Something we must do—either 
accept or reject him ; which shall it be? 

When Jesus was brought before Pilate charged with 
treason, the judge, convinced of the prisoner’s innocence, 
offered to set him free ; but the priests and people de- 
manded Barabbas. The procurator replied: ‘‘ What, 
then, shall I do with Jesus?” They shouted, ‘‘ Crucify 
him’? Pilate ought not to have hesitated, but at once 
discharge and protect him. But the Jews would repre- 
sent to Cesar that Pilate could not be a loyal friend if 
he suffered Ceesar’s rival to escape punishment. Pilate 
was ambitious, and preferred his hope of court favor and 
promotion to justice and conscience. . 

What, then, should he do with Jesus? If not acquit— 
condemn and punish. But this would be so flagrantly 
contrary to truth that he could not, especially after his 
wife’s impressive dream, frame his lips to pronounce a 
sentence so outrageous. What, then, should he do? 

Compromise! ‘I will chastise him and reiease him,” 


Chastise—and so satisfy the cruel enmity of the Jews 
and prevent any suspicion of unfriendliness to Caesar and 
avoid the crime of murder. This ended, as most com- 
promises do, To halt in battle often preludes retreat. 
Refusing to do right is the beginning to do wrong, 
Scourging leads to crucifying. I seem to see Pilate in 
the regions of the lost, wandering about, scorned and 
shunned by others of the damned, muttering to himself 
his own question—‘‘ What shall Ido with Jesus ?” 

At the New Year Jesus is again brought before every 
reader of this paper, and the question is, ‘‘ What 
shall Ido with him?’ Not what do I think of him, 
what shall I say of him, but what shall be my 
conduct toward him? Not what assent shall I give to 
his doctrines, or what shall be my profession as to 
his Church, but what response of heart and life shall 
I make to himself? He comes to me as Savior of men. 
ThisI believe. Shall I act on the belief? Yes! I confess 
my sins to him,I entreat his forgiveness, I trust in his 
salvation. He comes as my Teacher and Example. I 
will become his disciple, I will walk in his steps. He 
comes as my King! I acknowledge his claims, obey his 
laws, uphold and extend his kingdom. This is my reply 
to the question. 

But some hesitate. There is some Cesar in the way. 
If I become a true Christian and avow it, I may offend 
some rich relative, some influential employer, some dear 
friend. I shall have to break off some wicked compan- 
ionship, to renounce some pleasant sin, to crucify the 
flesh, to come out from the world of ungodliness and 
folly, to yield my own wishes and pleasures to the will 
of Christ, and to make his service my chief aim and de- 
light. Iam not prepared to make such effort and sacri- 
fice. What, then, shall I do with Jesus? 5 

If not accept, reject him. This manydo, They open- 
ly deny his claims. They say, ‘‘ We will not have this 
man to reign over us.” Others say it in effect tho not in 
words. They put Christ to death by acting as if there 
was no Christ. If it were told them that Christ was a 
fable and not a fact it would make no difference in their 
character and conduct. They put him to death by 
ignoring his life and authority ; and yet he comes to 
life. Pilate soon heard of his resurrection—living still ! 
And so to those who try to live without him and practi- 
cally condemn him to die, the thought of him comes 
sometimes in the bustle of the day or the visions of 
night, they see his name on the placards of the streets. 
or the notices of the papers, and in every letter or busi- 
ness paper, as they write the date a.p. And as they 
approach the great unknown, tho names and faces and 
forms of this world’s great ones fade from view, they will 
see the King they crucified seated on the throne before 
which they must stand in judgment. 

This is too terrible to realize. No, I cannot crucify 
him. What, then, must I do with him? Compromise. 
I will scourge and release him. Scourge him by perse- 
vering in evil habits, gratifying my own carnal and self- 
ish propensities, not confessing him so as to risk any 
worldly loss, not ‘‘ crucifying the flesh.” But I will re- 
lease him, by confessing ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ who 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate”; by singing ‘‘ Crown 
him Lord of all”; by attending some church and con- 
tributing a trifle to religious objects, and promising that 
at some future timeI will become one of his disciples. 


So have I seen the driver of a carriage take off his hat to 


a crucifix on the roadside, and give his horse an extra 
blow, driving on more quickly than before. 

Such compromisers think they are doing nothing 
against Christ. A child fell into a shallow pond. A 
young man passing by saw the danger, and how easily 
he might save the child ; but—he might soil his boots, or 
damp his feet and take cold, or bea few minutes behind 
time ; so he walked on, resolving to send the first police- 
man. The child was drowned. The young man pled 
that he did nothing! Because he did nothing to save he 
was guilty of manslaughter. Another was attracted by a 
group of people in earnest converse. He heard them 
maligning a dear and honored friend ; but he said noth- 
ing ; and when he passed away they remarked: ‘‘ That 
man is an acquaintance of his—his silence means as- 
sent,” 

So Christ is maligned, and many souls are injured and 
in peril by ungodliness, and the question for us is, 
‘* What shall we do with Jesus?’ If we pass by and 
think we do nothing, do we not practically take part 

. with his enemies? Are wo not responsible for the scourg- 


ing against which we do not protest, and for the perish- 
ing of those to save whom we put forth no effort? 

If we resolve that after a year, or a month, ur even a 
day we will crown Christ; does not this imply that 
meanwhile we reject him? Christ does not ask-our 
allegiance a week hence, but now. Christ or the world 
must occupy and rule our hearts each day. To say we 
will crown him next week is practically to say we will 
obey self, the world, the Devil meanwhile. Is it thus we 
reply for this day? Possibly we have often thus tried to 
quiet conscience by a deferred allegiance, which means 
an immediate rejection meanwhile. Suppose I die 
meanwhile, still deferring and therefore still rejecting ? 
What shail Ido with Jesus, meeting him face to face? 
How at the judgment? Will my rétribution in the dark 
future resemble Pilate’s, whose knowledge was far less, 
still repeating the question, ‘‘ What shall I do with 
Jesus ?” 

Let us ask him the question : ‘“ Lord, what wouldst 
thou have me to do?” He replies: ‘‘ Accept me as 
Savior! Obey me as King!” If we have done this 
already we will do it again, we will do it forever. ‘If 
never before we will do it this new year, we will do it 
now! We accept thee as our only Savior! We trust 
in thee as our Sacrifice, our Intercessor, our great 
High Priest. We hail thee our King. Weill obey thy 
laws, imitate thine example, confess thy name, extend 
thy kingdom, prepare for thy coming—let this be our 
response to this New Year question—‘‘ What shall I do 
with Jesus?” 

HaMPsTEaD, LonpoN, ENGLAND. 
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THE RAINBOW AND THE THRONE. 
BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





VERY much of the charm as well as of the power of 
the Bible lies in its imagery. A truth is not true till it is 
trutbfully told, and, for that, picture is far more effective 
than paragraph. Paragraph anatomizes, while picture 
puts the case forward in its corporate fulness and com- 
pleteness. It is on that account that the story of the 
Prodigal Son has done so much work in the world ; its 
pictorial character enables it to concentrate itself before 
us in a single instantaneous effect, instead of being 
obliged to retail itseif out in a succession of small effects. 
There is nothing, therefore, that is chippy about it. It is 
all there, and all combines itself in a single impression. 
First and last by the great painters of the Church the 
Gospel has all been put on canvas. That is because can- 
vas fits the Gospel; which is only another way of saying 
that the Gospel is inherently picturesque. Very few of 
us can use a brush, and so we have to content ourselves 
with using words; but even then he is the best writer 
and speaker who is the best word-painter. 

The special effectiveness of a picture consists, how- 
ever, not simply in its ability to combine in an indistin- 
guishable whole a number of separate elements, but in 
the graceful facility with which it will blend elements 
that are contrary to one another and seemingly irrecon- 
cilable. It is on that last account that so much of inter- 
est attaches to the word-picture painted by St. John in his 
description of the character of God under the figure of the 
‘‘ Rainbow round about the Throne”; majesty blossoming 
out in forms of tender beauty ; the beauty brightening 
the majesty, the majesty solemnizing the beauty ; divine 
and eternal, yet fringing into threads of genial and affec- 
tionate color. The particular feature that concerns us 
just now is not the throne, and it is not the rainbow. 
Particular features, as just intimated, are precisely what 
do not concern us. We have vastly too much of them. 
The charm of John’s imagery is that it so successfuily 
combines what our poor thinking works at piecemeal. 
There is the throne and there is the rainbow ; the solem- 
nity of the throne glorifies the rainbow, and the rainbow 
gilds the throne. They are not two pictures, but one. 
The two features that customary thought divorces, the 
imagery marries in solid wedlock, and righteousness and 
peace are shown to have kissed each other. 

There is nothing so necessary for us as to know God, 
and that cannot properly be called a knowing of him 
which divides itself among the details of his character, 
or falls short of an affectionate and reverential experi- 
ence of him in his unity and wholeness. That is a won- 
derful answer which stands in the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism in response to the question, 
‘¢ What is God?” ‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and 
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unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness and truth.” That is indeed a masterly 
answer, but then it does not give me my God any more 
than putting arms, legs, trunk and head alongside of one 
another composes my father. Considered as a schedule 
of particulars, a bill of details, that answer cannot be 
surpassed, but in its whole spirit it has to yield instant 
precedence to the imagery of John’s representation, pro- 
vided the object sought is, not a God dissected in the 
interests of philosophy, but God whole and entire in the 
interests of love and worsbip. If we are going to draw 
nigh to God, not as a doctrine but as a person, we shall 
have to come to him as a child approaches his father, 
who never contemplates him as an aggregate of qualities 
that have to be thought of successively and dealt with 
one atatime. To the boy his father is one, not only 
undivided but essentially indivisible, with all his quali- 
ties felt as mutually inherent. 

The Deity-dissecting spirit of analysis not only asserts 
iteelf in men’s homiletical expositions, but even creeps 
into their prayers. It is not unusual to hear a public 
petitioner approach God first on the side of his holiness, 
then move a few degrees and come at him on the side of 
his wisdom, then still once more shift his point of ob- 
servation and touch him at the angle of his loving kind- 
ness. All of that is hardly so much to be called praying 
to God as it is an assumption of devoutness in the pres- 
ence of a triangular abstraction. Whatever value there 
may be in theological discriminations for other purposes, 
our minds must be brushed clean of them before our 
supplications can become prayers. As a student of psy- 
chology Iam concerned to know something about the 
human mind assuch. As a student of anatomy I am 
similarly concerned to know something about the human 
body as such. But in conference with my friend I 
cease from my character as a psychologist or as an 
anatomist. I come to him with the simple, seamless 
feeling that he is aman and my friend. Tnere is noth- 
ing analytic about love or worship. True personal ap- 
proach fuses into indistinguishable unity all those in- 
gredients that to pure speculation stand separate and 
distinct. In that exactly lies the truthfulness and power 
of the picture quoted from John’s Apocalypse. It brings 
the solemn sovereignty of God, and the sweet, accessible 
beauty and loveliness of God so into relation with each 
other that each quality is felt to inhere in the other, and 
one indivisible God to be the issue of it, all whose 
majesty is sweet, and all whose sweetness is majestic. 
The rainbow is central about the throne, and the throne 
becomes visible by the light of the rainbow. Once let 
us feel, as John’s picture suggests, that God all belongs 
together, and that violence is done him whenever any 
one of his attributes is plucked from its coherency with 
his other attributes, we shali be saved from what has 
been the bane of all theology, viz., founding on some in- 
dividualized attribute which has been rudely dislocated 
from its companion attributes, taking the amputated 
member, and electing it to be the vitals of a living sys- 
tem. That makes theology easy, but it makes it a lie. 

The throne is a lie without the rainbow, and the rain- 
bow is a lie without the throne. In this we see the origin 
of two diverse schools of theologic thought; one starts 
with the solemnities of God, and the other starts with the 
amenities. They both make a bad start, and, conse- 
quently, they both make a bad finish. One begins with 
the majesty of God, and gets along the best it can 
with his love; the other starts with the love of God, 
and gets along as well as it can with his majesty. 
One gives us a_ sullen despot, and the other 
gives us a doting grandfather. One is just as 
good as the other, and neither is good for anything so 
far as being a justi statement of the truth is concerned. 
We must give just as much breadth to the sweep of the 
rainbow as we do solidity to the throne, And, vice versd, 
we must give just as mvch solidity to the throne as we 
do width of sweep to the rainbow. Our disposition is, 
of course, to accept those aspects of truth that are con- 
genial to our own temperament. If the affectional side 
of our nature is predominatingly strong, why then we 
hang everything on the rainbow. If, on the contrary, 
we have a predisposition toward the severities, then we 
knock out the rainbow to make room for more throne. 
The trouble with us is that we are top-heavy, and we 
undertake to read our top-heaviness into the character of 
God, whereas we ought to be reading God’s equilibrium 
into our top-heaviness. If the Old School man starts 
with the immensities and the solemn rigidities of God, 
and then tacks to that the lovelinesses of God, for the rea- 
son that something must be done with them, and noth- 
ing better offers, it is a question whether we that are 
New School are not some of us obnoxious to the obverse 
charge of starting with the lovelinesses of God, and then 
tacking to them the solemn rigidities of God, for the 
reason that something must be done with them, and 
nothing better offers. 

Theological equilibrium is a great art, and it is the one 
object of the Bible to help us to that art. Pet passages 
in the Bible are dangerous. They are like optional stud 
ies in college, which are selected not on the basis of what 
we most need, but on the basis of what we most like, 
and therefore, perhaps, need least. Temperament bas 
too much to say about what our religious convictions 
shall be, and therefore allows us to lean either to the 
one side or the other of the steady perpendicular of 
truth. The essential difference between New School and 
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Old School is temperamental, When we stand in front 
of a mirror we take what comes. We can do nothing 
else, That is the way to stand in front of the Bible. A 
prominent clergyman of this city, whose name we are 
all familiar with, told me once that he had just com- 
menced to read the Bible for the simple purpose of find- 
ing out what it says; left off his theological and temper- 
amental spectacles, and reading it now with bare eyes. 
Proceeding on the basis of that principle it would soon 
come about that we should leave off worshiping our own 
mental bias, and commence worshiping God, not sorting 
out hia attributes, but worshiping him, which is another 
matter, not stumbling over this or the other aspect of 
his character, but by the aid of his Word and his Spirit 
rising to the altitude of a balanced apprehension of him, 
wherein the rainbow shall arch the throne, and the sov- 
ereignty which commands the will and the love which 
persuades the heart clasp with one another in the sweet 
kingliness of a fatherhood that determines the life. 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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A CHRISTMAS LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 
AGRICULTURE, IMMIGRATION AND THE NEGRO. 








BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 


In these middle Georgia regions we have had ideal 
autumn and early winter weather for months. It has 
been a blessing to the farming people that cannot be 
measured. Nearly all the cotton came to maturity, and 
we may doubt whether so little of our great staple was 
ever sent to market in bad condition. There will be only 
a very small percentage of what we call ‘‘ storm cotton.” 
The better prices have helped the people wherever an 
acre of cotton was planted. The only fear. is that this 
inspiration will lead to an over crop next year and the 
return of prices so low that the more cotton one raises 
the more he loses. But our farmers are reading more 
than ever in their liver, and they are fast learning what 
is good for them, 

The recent increase in price is the least blessing that 
has come to them, The low prices of two or three 
years have driven them to means of living and making 
money that our fathers and grandfathers understood. 
Cotton brought so little that the farmers could not get 
supplies on a credit, And all over the land the farmers, 
big and little, have gone into the business of ‘ raising 
their own food supplies.” One who has known this sec- 
tion from his boyhood cannot fail to see the difference ; 
there is so much more corn, so much more hay, so many 
fat hogs and cattle. The change is wonderful, and it has 
come to stay. It is believed that there are now more fat 
hogs and cattle in Georgia, for example, than since 1860. 
The people are worn out with having corncribsin Cincin- 
nati and smokehouses in Chicago. : 

Any wholesale grocer at distributing points, like 
Atlanta, will give evidence, full and complete, on this 
subject. Any railroad man having knowledge of the 
freight departments can give answer in figures of the 
enormous diminution of the cars laden with meat and 
bread that pass through the State. ‘‘ Hog and hominy ” 
is the battle cry of our people, and they intend to win on 
this line, no matter how high the price of cotton may 
be. Country folk now tell with pride and a look of 
happy independence: ‘‘I live at home and board at the 
same place.” 

Emigration from these States lessens; immigration 
from the Western and Northwestern States steadily in- 
creases. The North and East, too, furnish an important 
contingent, bringing skill and money. So far, thank 
God! few of foreign birth, language, politics and re- 

ligion have come this way. 

We have our ‘Negro problem.” The right solution 
of it is not for one generation, but for at least one hun- 
dred years. But we are considering it with more care 
and conscience than since the Revolution of 1861-1865. 

Somehow and some time we will stop both rape and 
lynching ; not to day, nor perhaps to morrow ; but these 
crimes we intend to stop. Tae thinking peopte, who, in 
the long run, control both in Church and State, have de- 
termined to stop these equal crimes. 

But with this Negro problem—still only in process of 
solution—we don’t want Scandinavians, Huns, Bohemi- 
ans, Italians, Russian Jews, to come along with the tide 
of immigration setting this way. 

But some will come. Toe great railroads own im- 
mense tracts of land in the South. The South will now 
be advertised. We will get a better name abroad. Land 
speculators and the railroad people will see to that. We 
had no chance so long as the great Pacific roads had vast 
landed properties to sell to immigrants. Then they 
‘solicited’ immigrants to settle on their lands. A great 
deal of the bitter abuse circulated through E srope 
against the Southern States for twenty-five years has 
been due to the railroad interest in Western lands. Some 
of them. at least, will nowturn the immigrants this 
way. And many newspapers, for ‘‘ a consideration,” 
will sound onr praises as, for a generation, they have, 
under the same sort of stimulus, denouaced us as cut- 
throats and heather. 

We welcome goo*, honest, industrious people to our 
thinly settled country. They will receive only the best 
treatment. But if troops of the anarchists, atheists, and 
such like, now infesting Northern cities, hating all gov- 
ernment, and in the thick of every strike or disturbance, 
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come down here and behave as they have bepn doing in 
the Northern and Northwestern cities, our people will 
handle them very roughly, and, it is to be feared, will 
doitin an illegal manner. It is certain our people will 
not put up with bomb throwers and dynamiters at all. 
It would be well for them, if they will come, to leave their 
savagery and deviltry behind them, else they will not 
stay, or be here long. 

Mr. Cleveland’s message concerning the questions 
growing out of Venezuela’s boundary controversies with 
England, stirred the South as nothing has stirred it dur- 
ing the present generation. The majority of our people 
—a fact often overlooked in discussions concerning us— 
have been born since Appomattox. Perhaps not one in 
a thousand of these post-bellum people ever saw a Con- 
federate flag. Except in pictures, I do not recall the 
sight of one in twenty years. Our people are, for the 
most part, Democrats of the old school and believe, with 
all their hearts, in the ‘“‘ Monroe Doctrine.” There are 
some divisions on currency, finance and other such ques- 
tions; but when the dignity, honor or safety of the 
United States Government is concerned, we are as one 
man. The exceptions are so few that they are not worth 
counting. No Christian, no patriot desires war for the 
sake of war ; for the sake of our country and its flag the 
whole South is ready to show its hand. 

It is a very great mistake to attribute this outburst 
of feeling to a desire to get into the good graces of the 
North. This has absolutely nothing to do with it. It 
is patriotism pure and simple ; it is the spirit of Ameri- 
canism. It is time to stop neing the word “rebel”; 
there are no rebels this way. Aseventy-year-old veteran 
of 1861-1865 may now and then be met with, who raves 
about the war that stopped more than thirty years ago. 
But the people at large are not at all thinking of such 
ancient history. Our young men honor their Confeder- 
ate fathers, and they would be dogs if they did not. But 
they are Americans all and are ready, at any time, to 
fight under “ OldGlory.” As in the sixties they would 
volunteer by the thousand. A great war and call for 
troops would break up every male college in the South, 
as in 1861 and 1862. And we can do more now than 
then. Our resources are tenfold greater than thirty- 
five years ago. Consider our vast development in all 
sorts of manufacturing. Think of our coal, our iron, 
our furnaces and our foundries. We can manufac‘ure 
arms, guns, cannon, powder and all munitions of war. 

God grant that there may be no war! But if war 
should come the Southern people will be init. Doubtless 
thousands of black men would volunteer among the 
first ; they almost adore the *‘ old flag.” 

This is “ Negro Day” in Atlanta. It is estimated that 
from 40,000 to 50.000 of them are at the Exposition to- 
day. The Governor of Georgia is set down for a speech ; 
but their chief orators will be of their own race. Doubt- 
less Booker T. Washington, of the Normal and Industrial 
Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., will be in the forefront. I 
have known and honored him a long time,and many 
times visited his school while agent of the ‘*‘ John F. 
Slater Fund.” He is, I believe, the very wisest man of 
his race in the South and the safest man for his people 
to follow. Bishop Turner is perhaps more of an orator, 
and the late Dr. J. C. Price, president of the school at 
Salisbury, N.C.—a man of pure Negro blood—was, I 
have thought, the most all-round accomplished man of 
his race. 

Booker Washington is honored by all white people who 
know of him. He was a pupil at Hampton Institute, 
under the late General Armstrong, a man of rarest gifts, 
Christian devotion and magnetic character and presence. 
Mr. Washington has made a wonderfully wise use of 
what he learned at Hampton; not copying, but usiog 
the principles General Armstrong taught as they were 
adapted to his finances and environment. 

The ‘‘ Negro Exhibit” in Atlanta is most creditable to 
these people, and has now the unstinted congratulations 
of all sensible people who have looked upon it. 

The removal of the disabilities that have so long ex- 
cluded ex Confederate soldiers from service under the 
United States flag comes as a gracious Christmas gift to 
all our people. It would have been stateemanship to 
have done this sooner while enough of the old Confeder- 
ate soldiers were yet alive to rejoice in it. But itis good 
now to us all, and we all are glad indeed. 

OXFORD, Ga. 
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AN OLIVE-BRANCH UNNOTED. 
LORD SALISBURY AND VENEZUELA. 











BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





IT seems to me that Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic letter 
in reply to Secretary Olney contained a tender of the 
olive-branch to this nation which ought to have been, 
and ought still to be, more distinctly recognized in its 
peacemaking quality, than, so far asI observe, it yet 
has been; I refer to the following passage : 

“Her Majesty’s Government have not abandoned the 
hope... that when the internal politics of Venezuela 
are settled on a more durable basis than has lately ap- 
peared to be the case, her Majesty’s Government may be 
enabled to adopt a more moderate and conciliatory course 
in regard to this question than that of their pr ond 

Now, that is very remarkable language for a State 
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paper issuing from a power like Great Britain. It is 
full of significance, and its significance is all pacific. It 
is almost tantamount to an assurance from Great Britain 
that, without arbitration, she will contrive to come to 
terms with Venezuela. A self-respecting and high- 
spirited Government could certainly not be expected to 
go further than this in the direction of engagement to 
be yielding and amenable, And when it is considered 
that this language is addressed to a power that, from the 
point of view of Great B-itain, is intermeddling in what 
is none of that power’s business, the importance of the 
conciliatory disposition implied becomes still more note- 
worthy. If the language was used in perfect good faith 
on the partof the British Government, it is quite all 
that we could fairly ask, and much more than we had 
reason to expect from England, at the present stage of 
the controversy. 

One is almost tempted to wonder whether our Govern- 
ment did not fail to give due attention and weight to the 
pregnant implication contained in Lord Salisbury’s ex- 
pression above quoted. If this is not the case, and if 
the British Foreign Secretary was writing in good faith, 
and not in a merely temporizing spirit, then I raise the 
question, Was it necessary, was it generous, was it 
politic, was it wise, for President Cleveland to issue his 
minatory message? Ido not dare to answer the ques- 
tion, even in my own mind; butI raise it seriously. I 
do so, confessing that my own American spirit respond- 
ed cordially, and still cordially responds, tothe sentiment 
in that message, of eventual resolute adherence, on the 
part of this nation, to the idea that further acquisition of 
territory in the Western hemisphere by any European 
power is athing to be steadily withstood at whatever 
necessary cost by the United Sates. It may be that 
President Cleveland judged, and judged justly, that now 
was the time for this adherence on our part to be unmis- 
takably, even with seeming truculenc>, declared. It 
may be that the unanimous concurrence of both branches 
of our national Legislature, in supporting the President, 
was a needful demonstration to England and to E irope 
that the undivided American mind and heart was irrev- 
ocably committed to the contention involved. If it be 
true, and perhaps it is, that this unanimity of all parties 
was brought about so instantaneously as i: was, by con- 
siderations of partisan advantage to be gained or to be 
offset, on the one side or on the other, still none the less 
there was impressively exhibited thereby to the world 
the fact that there is universally diffused throughout 
the American nation a sentiment of opp)sition to for- 
eign encroachment on the Western Hemisphere, to 
which an appeal could with confidence be made. 

Providence is wiser in statesmanship than any man, or 
than all men ; and perhaps the composition of forces act- 
ing on this question in Great Britain, in the United 
States, and in Venezuela, is just what ought to be, in 
order to yield the most beneficent final result. What 
thateresult may be, who can certainly say? Tome, to us 
all, it seems clear that it cannot be the self-destruction 
of the English-speaking peoples. We instinctively and 
passionately believe, Eaglishmen and Americans to- 
gether, that the future is ours for the good of the human 
race. But let war happen between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the end will be such a ruin mutu- 
ally wrought on both combatants by themselves, as 
would be the wonder, and the pity or the derision, of 
mankind. Forthe war would be a war to which no log- 
ical event is calculable, but the utter exhaustion of one 
nation or the other, or of both nations at once. We are, 
in both nations, a resolute stock, and on both sides we 
should fight to the end of our resources. It would be 
simply an insane, a maniacal, duel of endurance. 

That is really the essential character of our Civil War. 
A few years after peace was restored, I traveled through 
the South to experience one continuous growing sensa- 
tion of astonishment that a country, peeled and ex- 
hausted as the South evidently was, could have fought 
such an unequal fight so long. The secret lay in the 
indomitable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon blood. The 
nation conquered at last only because the nation was 
physically stronger. Of course, it is impossible for an 
American to doubt that in a duel with Great Britain, 
his own country would at length come off victorious, 
But such a victory! And over such a foe! God de- 
liver us,God deliver Great Britain, God deliver the 
world! ; 

For the world is deeply engaged in this matter. The 
world cannot spare either England or America, Should 
we not feel a sense of national shame, an insupportable 
sense of national shame, to see the monstrous, half- 
barbarous despotism of Russia springing on Great 
Britain’s back, while we were holding her by the throat 
with fratricidal bands? We should be helping deliver 
civilization everywhere into the hands of barbarism. 
Can we abide the thought ? 

Let us be patient. Let us wait. Enough of notice 
now from us has been served on the world. Give Great 
Britain time. Give her the crecit of good faith and 
honorable purpose. Let us not make it more difficult 
than it ought to be for a great and proud nation to con- 
descend. Two nations have often drifted into war that 
neither nation meant. Let this not be the case now. 
Patience, my countrymen! Let us do as we would be 
done by—as,in fact, Great Britain herself once did by 
us when, at the gracious word of her Queen, she left it 
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possible for us to take the course we did in the affair of 
the Turk, ard to avert a war that would have been our 
hopeless undoing. 
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POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
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BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 





THE Hon. J. W. Foster in reply to a welcome ex- 
tended to him by the leading citizens of Tokio, last 
Juae, said : 

‘“‘ Japan has hitherto been known to the world as a pro- 
ducer of curiosities, and admired for her art ; but now she 
has become great in the Occidental acceptation of the 
term,and she must remember that with greatness come 
also responsibilities.” % 

The Japan of ‘95 is greater territorially and industri- 
ally, and far greaterén national and international respon- 
sibilities than ever before. We may well join in the 
intensely loyal shoat of the Japanese, ‘‘ Dai Nippon 
Banzai” (‘‘ Ten Thousand Ages to Great Japan”). 

The war with China was practically finished by New 
Year, tho Weihaiwei was not captured till about the 
middle of February, and the Shimonoseki peace was not 
signed till April 17th, the ratification taking piace May 
8th. After eight months of constant defeat, in which 
her whole northern fleet was taken and the gateway to 
Peking fell into the hands of the enemy ; after twice 
trying her old game of diplomatic deceit by sending im- 
properly accredited parties to taik peace, China sent her 
greatest statesman, Li Hung Chang, to end the war by 
recognizing the full independence of Korea, by ceding 
Formosa and the Liaotung peninsula, and by paying an 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. Thus ended one of the 
most memorable wars ever fought. 1t had a deep moral 
reason in the mind of the entire Japanese nation, and 
was universally styled Gisen (the Righteous War). It 
las ed but a few months, with unbroken success of the 
Japanese forces on land and sea, It cost less in money 
than it takes to run our Government two months, We 
lost in single battles of our Civil War ten times as many 
men as the Japanese lost in battleand by accident during 
the whole campaign. And, in spite of the sinking of 
the ‘* Kowshivg” and the Port Arthur excesses, the war 
was waged on so high a plane of humanity that Chris- 
tian nations are struck with wonder at the spirit of the 
invading armies. 

The effect the war had upon the eighth Diet was very 
marked. It met five hundred miles away from the 
capital in Hiroshima, far down on the Inland Sea where 
the troops embarked for China, and where the Emperor 
intensified the loyalty of his troops by refusing to have 
a stove in his abode, and where the Empress made band- 
ages with her own hands for the wounded soldiers, In 
an atmosphere like this, the old hostility to the Cabinet, 
which had necessitated so many prorogations and disso- 
lutions, was laid aside and the budget unanimously 
voted amid Banzais for the Emperor and Dui Nippon. 
This is the second Diet that has lasted its full period of 
ninety days. The nioth session is now being held in the 
old environment, and the old quarrel ison. One might 
think that the glorious successes of the war would put 
the Cabinet above criticism for a while; but the desire 
for Government by party, and for a Cabinet responsible 
to the Diet, is sure to come to the front again at an early 
day. 

The treaty of peace secured to Japan the Liaotung 
peninsula with the splendid Port Arthur harbor. This 
brought great rejoicing to Japan ; but she was stung to 
the quick when the three powers objected and compelled 
her to relinquish this fruit of victory. If this action 
means that henceforth it shall be a principle of interna- 
tional law to discourage annexations of a conquered 
enemy’s country, then the world will be all the better for 
itsformulation. But the immediate effect of the action 
of Russia, France and Germany was to embitter the 
Japanese and to lead almost to a defiance of any Euro- 
pean interference. So excessive were the newspaper 
utterances on the retrocession that the Government sus- 
pended seven of the leading dailies at once, and so hu- 
miliated have whole sections of the people felt that they 
refused to share in any celebration of victories. And the 
worst of this exhibition of feeling lies in the fact that the 
life of Japan’s greatest statesman, Premier Ito, is in 
danger from the soshi assassins; and he well knows it. 
Heaven forbid that this additional wretched blot fall on 
Japan! I shall speak of these soshi further on. 

What Russia will do is still unknown. What she de- 
sires the whole world knows—a terminus for her Siberi- 
an railroad and a Pacific harbor for her navy. We have 
no over-friendly feelings for the great despotism, and yet 
the policy of freezing Russia back into the north cannot 
be kept up forever. It willsoon be a cause of grave in- 
terna’ional disturbances unless her right to the open 
waters of both the East and West be accorded her. 

Aside from the retrocession of Liaotung, the first great 
international ques‘ion arising from the war is Korea. 
The easy victories of Japan led many to fear that she 
would have a fearfully ‘‘swollen head,” and that her 
conceit would make her overbearing and insolent beyond 

endurance. Not a few foreigners in and out of Japan 
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expressed the hope that she would get at least one good 
thrashing before the war closed. To be sure, her “ big 
head” has cropped out in many minor instances, and 
some second-rate newspapers have announced that Japan 
can stand against Russia or England, or indeed against 
any possible combination of Western Powers. But re- 
sponsible officials are never-accused of this intolerable 
conceit. From the Emperor down, the gravity of the 
new political problems has kept them thoroughly sober. 
The Imperial Proclamation, issued at the close of the 
war, says: 

“‘Gratified as We are that the victories recently obtained 
have enhanced the glory of the Empire, We are neverthe- 
less sensible that the road still to be traversed by the coun- 
try in its march of civilization is long and arduous. We 
therefore hope, in common with Our loyal subjects, to be 
constantly on the watch against any feeling of self-content, 
and ever in the spirit of modesty to labor,” etc. 

The Korean problem alone has tasked the best states- 
manship of Japan, That the Cabinet saw the incalcula- 
ble difficulties in the way of saving the independence of 
Korea and of instituting real reforms among such a mis- 
erable, spiritless, quarrelsome, poverty-stricken, treach- 
erous, proud people, is abundantly shown by sending 
their seccnd greatest statesman, Count Inoue, as Minister 
to Korea. Tho the Chinese have been driven out 
of the peninsula, the pro-Chinese party, headed by the 
Queen, could not easily bedissolved. For the memory of 
old Japan does not excite highest hopes in the minds of 
Koreans who recall the merciless devastations of three 
hundred years ago and the Ear Monument still standing 
in Kioto, under which are buried barrels of pickled 
Korean ears, Moreover Japanese soldiers had to be used 
to suppress the Tégaku rebels who were spreading deso- 
lation north and south. And insolent Japanese mer- 
chants and soshi were swaggering in the capital and 
open ports of Korea. Yet during all the violent changes 
that were going on Japan has tried hard to befriend 
Korea. She loaned her three million en at a nominal 
interest, and while trying to avoid becoming the protect- 
or of Korea, has assisted her in all possible ways toward. 
such reforms as shall aid her to stand alone. An army 
of a few thousand soldiers drilled by Japanese officers ; 
machinery for collecting taxes in a just and impartial 
way ; anormal school established at Seoul and plans for 
primary schools throughout the land; simple civil and 
criminal codes in preparation ; a railroad from the capi- 
tal to the coast, and a postal service with stamps made 
in the United States ; these are some of the reforms in 
hand, which, if they could be carried out, would bring 
light and lifeand joy into that poor and almost hopeless 
land. But with such an impoten? king; with such a 
crafty and pro Chinese queen; with the old method 
of assassination of objectionable Cabinet officers in or- 
der ; with such a wholly unprincipled old rascal as the 
Tai Won-kun, the King’s father, heading the pro-Japan- 
ese party, it has been feared for months that something 
peculiarly Korean in its barbarity would turn up to 
shock again everybody interested in the future of that 
people, and possibly grave enough to provoke inter- 
national complications. And the fears are realized, 
while the tragedy takes place with Japanese swords! 
Japanese and Korean soldiers, headed by the Tai Won- 
kun, and aided by Japanese soshi, stormed the palace, 
one night in October, and murdered the Queen. And to 
make matters worse the new Japanese Minister, Viscount 
Miura, seems to have consented to the storming of the 
palace, tho, of course, no one believes him to have 
agreed tc the barbarity of that miserable night. It is to 
the credit of Japan that she dealt instantly and vigor- 
ously, recalling the Minister and arresting him the mo- 
ment he landed on Japanese soil, and returning Count 
Tnone as Special Ambassador. But it is evident that 
there is another very Sick Man in the far East, and it is 
not impossible that Japan alone may not be able to re- 
form Korea. The Treaty Powers may have to combine to 
establish a protectorate over the peninsula. The utter 
incompetence of the Koreans for self-government, at 
least through this transition period, may give Russia the 
chance she wants for that terminus to her railroad in 
Korean waters. At all events. this Korean question 
alone is enough to prevent thoughtful Japanese from 
getting very much of a big head. 

Formosa is not a large island, having only about fifteen 
thousand square miles. But it adds to the new problems 
Japan has to consider. Tho ceded by treaty, it declared 
independence and became a republic for a few days. 
It had to be conquered, ad the resistance was so stub- 
born that at last 60,000 Japanese soldiers were required, 
tegether with the navy. It is not improbable that in 
pacifying this little island. the losses in killed will aggre- 
gate more than the losses in the Korean and Chinese 
campaign. But it is high time the savages of Formosan 
mountains were reduced and brought under some civil- 
izing restraints. This new territory will give the Japa- 
nese the needed opportunity to display their colonizing 
ability, and will open new lines of commercial activity. 
It bas already furnished them with the opportunity to 
display a great national virtue. We cannot but rejoice 
in the quick recognition of the evils of opium, and the 
prohibition of it under heavy penalties throughout the 
newlysacquired, island. 

” Remarkable as has been Japan’s progress, there is one 
thing in which she is dangerously backward and bar- 
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barous. Soshi is a word now frequently appearing in 
newspaper correspondence from Japan, and unfortu- 
nately it bids fair to win its place in the next editions of 
our dictionaries. Soshi is a young man (or young men, 
there being no distinction of number in the use of such 
words) who thinks he knows how to save the Empire 
from dishonor. He is ever ready with political advice, 
and ready to die gladly if he can assassinate some states- 
man whose policy he thinks to be a danger to the coun- 
try. He has other lower aims, but generally speaking 
holds himself ready to solve any political problem with 
words or with his sword ; and he always shelters himself 
under those magic words, Loyalty to the Emperor. One 
instance shows what the class is. The attempt to assas- 
sinate Li Hung Chang during peace negotiations at 
Shimonoseki in March was by a soshi, When on trial 
he said in defense that he had long planned the act, be- 
cause Li was the one man who constantly imperiled the 
peace of the East. 


“T thought if Icould grow my hair long enough I could 
disguise myself as a Chinaman,and then, if I became 
sufficiently proficient in the language to pass as a native, 
I might go there and finish Li with one stroke of the 
sword. I was highly delighted, therefore, when I heard 
that Liwas coming to Japan. I thought the peace nego- 
tiations would bear no fruit, and that to restore peace to 
the East and pxt astop to its disturber’s mischievous 
actions, Li must be killed.” 


Another instance of what these conceited and self- 
constituted judges of statesmanship do, is in the murder 
of the Korean queen. The Japanese Government, early 
in the war, saw that Korea would furnish a field for 
soshi activities, and so an ordinance was issued, forbid- 
ding any Japanese to go to Korea without official per- 
mission. This was the proper thing to do. But when, 
according to the Constitution, this was submitted to the 
next Diet for approval—it was rejected. This gave soshi 
allthe opportunity they wanted for reforming Korea. 
And at this writing they seem to have been prime 
movers in the Korean émeute. It was their swords that 
did the shameful deed. It was a soshi that disembowled 
Viscount Mori a few years ago, because the great educator 
had entered the sacred shrines of Ise with his shoes on. 
It was a soshi who dynamited Count Okuma for almost 
revising the treaties in such a way as to give foreign 
judges equality with the Japanese judiciary. Bands of 
soshi infest the capital, and in exciting tifmes an occa- 
sional ordinance orders them all out of the city. 

It is such abborrent acts as soshi commit that make 
some people question Japan’s right to be classed asa 
truly civilized nation.. To this The Japan Mail properly 
Bays: : 

** No one that knows Japan can doubt that her permea- 
tion with the spirit of Western civilization is deep and 
genuine. To speak of her asa country possessing merely 
‘a veneer of civilization,’ is the idle babbling of a fool. 
But here and there the fierce spirit of her former type of 
organization yet lingers, and in the soshi of to-day we find 
a degraded and dangerous reproduction of the ronin (wan- 
dering warriors) of a feudal age.”’ 


The real spirit of Japan can be seen by the instant and 
well-nigh unanimous condemnation by the press of the 
attempt to kill Li, and of the actual murder of the 
Korean queen. ‘‘The whole country is overcome with 
the sense of shame and horror and remorse.” ‘Cursed 
be the day when such miscreants were born.” The Gov-: 
ernment at once dismissed the Governor at Shimonoseki 
and degraded the Chief of Police for not having taken 
sufficient precaution to prevent an attempt on Li’s life. 
Altho Japan is as safe a land to live in as any on eartb, 
it is such abnormal acts that rivet the attention of tue 
world, and that enable us to understand what Marquis 
Ito meant when he is reported to have said: ‘*I shall be 
assassinated for agreeing to the retrocession of Liao- 
tung.” 

The world is waking up to the industrial and commer- 
cial expansion of Japan. Her victories here are as great 
as her series of victories over China, A few years ago 
hardly a brick chimney was visible in the great manu- 
facturing and commercial center of the Empire, Osaka. 
Now there is a belt of factory chimneys around the city ; 
and glass works, paper mills, breweries, cotton factories, 
the manufacturing of shoes, tooth brushes, matches, and 
machinery, besides the extensive arsenal and mint 
establishments, go to make up modern Osaka. On the 
river one can count from fifty to eighty steamers almost 
any time, Her merchant ships already reach out to 
China, Russia, Korea, Hawaii and India, and there will 
soon be a line to California. Her export and import 
trade for ‘94 was 230,000,000 en, an increase of 23,000,000 
inayear. It is only seven years since the system of 
bank checks was put into use in Tokio, and yet last year's 
amount of checks drawn was 100,000,000en. Thus rap- 
idly Japan jumps into the use of commercial credit that 
took us ages to develop. Allthe war loans were raised in 
Japan easily, and this shows the enormous development 
of the wealth of the country within fifteen years, In 
seven months of this year applications were made for 
permission to build railroads to the extent of 150,000,000 
en, and the bridging of Shimonoseki Strait is now con- 
templated. The eleven hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Kioto was celebrated this year by the Fourth 
Domestic Industrial Exhibition, the buildings of which 
covered over eight acres. The avowed ambition of 
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Japan is to become the commercial equal of Western 
States, She has by uo means yet attained. An able 
critic of long residence in the East and a true friend to 
Japan ays: 

‘*Europe and America are commercially on a far higher 
level, one to which the Japanese have not yet risen, tho we 
do not for an instant doubt that they will ultimately do 
so.” 

There are very favorable signs of an intellectual ex- 
pansion aJso. It was astonishing that professors of the 
Imperial University should send to the Chicago World’s 
Fair, in English, a ‘‘ History of Japan,” the first part of 
which was thoroughly unscientific in its mixing of 
myths with doubtful facts. Those professors all knew 
better, but the time had not come to speak the truth 
about the early history of Japan. Three or four years 
ago Professor Kume was compelled to resign from the 
university because he asserted that original Shintu was 
monotheistic, the sun being the sole object of worship ; 
but, during the year under review, Professor Shigeno has 
boldly called some of the most inspiring stories of old 
Japan myths, and tho a violent denunciation is aroused 
he is not turned out. Mr. Yoshida asserts that in early 
ages Korea and Japan were one nation, thus playing 
havoc with the old tradition that the Japarese are de- 
scended from the gods. Mr. Taguchi, editor of The Po- 
litical Economist, thinks that the Divine Ancestors of 
the sacred books were Huns, and that the present unfor- 
tunate dynasty on the throne of China were of the same 
stock. He also agrees with all foreigners who have crit- 
ically studied Japanese origins that the hitherto accepted 
chronology is quite unreliable up to about a thousand 
years ago. All this imperils the proud assertion that the 
Imperial line is twenty-five hundred years old, yet this 
kind of historical investigation is evidently permitted. 
It could not have been safely attempted five years ago. 
That this historical criticism wiil profoundly modify for 
the better the unnatural yet powerful ideal of loyalty, 
and will tend to improve broad international relations 
cannot be doubted. This new study illustrates the say- 
ing: ‘‘True history is impossible without free institu- 
tions.” 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











A Lapy has left a sum of money for an artist to paint 
the portrait of her medical adviser to be hung on the wall 
of the hospital to which he belongs. He had prolonged 
her life by a successful surgical operation. This geems 
to me—unless the surgeon was in needy circumstances— 
a votive offering of the proper kind. As a general rule, 
our gratitude for benefits derived from professional serv- 
ices is very short-lived ; it may be said that they are not 
often conferred, and that if they are, our benefactors 
take good care of themselves as regards remuneration ; 
still there are cases within the experience of most of us, 
when something more than mere payment of an account 
seems to be called for, and if the expressions of gratitude 
used by the patient or the client are to be taken as proofs 
of obligation, these cases are not so very few. Still, as 
doctors and lawyers both tell us, this feeling is apt to be 
evanescent. ‘‘ How can I ever show you how deep is my 
sense of obligation?” is a pretty thing to say, but no 
answer can very well be given to it. One cannot well 
reply: ‘*A check in three figures would express it to a 
nicety”; and as day by day goes by the sense of obliga- 
tion fades and fails till there is absolutely nothing left of 
it. A recent striking example of this is that of the fail- 
ure of the subscriptions to the memorial to the late Sir 
Andrew Clark. His patients were among the richest in 
England, and some of them doubtless expressed their 
obligations to him in a very gushing manner ; but their 
gratitude must have been short-lived indeed, since it 
permitted an appeal to be made to the medical profession 
to make up for their Pecuniary shortcomings. ‘‘ He 
gives twice who gives quickly,” is an excellent proverb, 
and this rider to it might well be added : ‘*‘ He who does 
not give quickly seldom gives at all.” 

Matthew Arnold’s Letters, admirably edited by Mr. 
George Russell, who has prefixed to them a charming 


introduction, will be read with pleasure by all admirers 


of that great poet and essayist; but, to my mind, they 
would have been better in one volume. There is a 
monotony about the best of letters, and the necessary 
break in their interest, which takes place with every 
new specimen, makes too large a number of them 
tediuus. Now that our novels have been cut down to 
one volume, there is reason to hope that biographies and 
memoirs will follow the same example. Matthew 
Arnold’s nature was essentially domestic, and his corre- 
spondence is of the same character; we see him, as it 
were, at home with his boys and girls and dogs, and a 
charming picture is thus revealed to us. If he seems to 
take himself and his work a little too seriously, we must 
remember he is writing to those who naturally rank the 
husband, the father and the friend somewhat more high- 
ly than do the general public. His references to Tenny- 
son and other contemporary poets would otherwise, I 
think, be regrettable. Perhaps the letters which have 
most interest, and will, unquestionably, have it for our 
American cousins, are those he writes while on his 
lecturing tour in the United States. He describes the 
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people among whom he finds himself with friendly free- 
dom ; if he extenuates a little it is easily forgiven him, 
considering the great hospitality with which he was 
treated, and he sets down naught in malice. What is 
very curious, however, he is the first writer, so far as I 
know, who has described the terrible inconveniences 
arising from the absence of flies and cabs in the large 
towns, or, which comes to the same thing, the prohihi- 
tive charges that they exact. In London one has but to 
whistle and a cab is found at a moment’s notice to take 
one’s self and family to dinner or to the theater; wet or 
dry, night or day, there is no difficulty about the mat- 
ter, whereas in New York there is nothing but the tram. 
Think of one’s girls in low dresses waiting for it in the 
rain or snow, with possibly two or three changes and a 
walk ateachend! It is a small matter, but what a 
drawback to driving out, or going to an evening amuse- 
ment. Yet not a word until now has been written about 
it. 

There is no greater proof that hope is never extin- 
guished in the human heart than in the confidence gen- 
erally expressed in the Sultan’s recent letter. He says: 


,“*I give you my word of honor,” but prudently omits to 


add ‘‘and my word is as good as my bond”; for we re- 
member bisbonds. It is scarce a century ago since the 
same hopes were expressed that the unspeakable Turk 
was really about to become respectable, yet nothing 
came of them : 

‘*What is become of all the reforms of Gazi Hassan ? 
Never was there so great a prospect of improvement as 
that afforded by the exertions of that celebrated man. The 
Turks cannot expect to see such another once in a century. 
He had the whole power of the Turkish Empire at his dis- 
posal for fifteen years, and after repeated efforts to improve 
the army abandoned the scheme as totally impracticable. 
The celebrated Bonneval, in his time, made the same at- 
tempt, with the same success. Turks are not to be 
taught.” 

These are the words of one of the most liberal and 
broad-minded of men—Sydney Smith—and are, I fear, 
as true to-day as when they were written, in 1843. 

What a pity it is that our Christmas numbers are now 
so clumsy in form, and are so rarely permitted to be 
dissociated from illustrations, to which, indeed, they 
mainly trust for their sale! How delightful used to be 
the Christmas number of Household Words, ouly double 
the size of its ordinary weekly number. How excellent 
were the ghost stories of those days as compared with 
the poor, mechanical attempts at blood-curdling with 
which we are now treated; the authors, indeed, as if 
conscious of their inability to deal with the supernatural 
seriously, conteut themselves now with guying the 
ghosts as spooks. Dickens himself had a fine taste for 
the genuine article—indeed, his love for the weird was 
quite as well known to his friends as was his sportive 
vein to the public, and his Juryman’s Story, in this 
line, will bear comparison with the best; but his ablest 
contributor was Mrs. Gaskell. ‘‘ The Round of Stories 
by the Christmas Fire” is perhaps the best collection of 
Tales of Horror that has ever been published, and its 
price was but fourpence ; the best of them was no 
doubt that ghastly Borrowdale story where the two 
daughters of the old lord fall in love with the 
music master with such fatal results. But what 
may be called the champion ghost story that came 
out under Dickens’s editorship was not printed in 
a Christmas number, but in the ordinary issue. I 
forget its name; but the author was a most 
unlikely person, as he thought, to excel in that par- 
ticular line. W. H. Wills, his editor, told me 
he acted as a sort of colander, and that only thoee arti- 
cles which were greatly above the average were sub- 
mitted to Dickens. Indeed, he rarely read an article at 
all, till it had been sent to the printers. But when Wills 
got this story, he was so enchanted with it that he took 
it straight to his chief. ‘‘ What,” said Dickens, *‘ a good 
ghost story and by Miss Mulock ! I don’t believe it.” He 
acknowledged, however, that he had done her wrong, 
and that the conception of the tale was admirable. What 
was singular about it was that the ghost was not visible 
to “the persons interested,” so to speak, but only to out- 
siders. Thus the two haunted ones sat in their opera 
box, unconscious of the specter between them, who was, 
nevertheless, attracting the attention of the house; a 
novel situation it must be allowed. There are no real 
ghost stories published now, but only as it were imita-— 
tion ones ; while the records of the Psychological Socie- 
ty are no more enthralling than a blue book. 

As the result of a prize competition we are told that the 
loneliest house in England is a gamekeeper’s cottage in 
Skiddaw, just five miles from Keswick. One wonders 
how these lonely houses competed? It must have been 
very trying to their retired habits if they had to attend a 
brick-and-mortar meeting for the decision of a committee, 
nor could they have brought their solitudes with them. 
No photograph could have conveyed the impression of 
seclusion so that the extent of it could be compared ; 
and if the members of the committee were persuaded to 
visit ‘these desolate spots in person, [ can only say that 
that committee was an exceptional one. Five miles 
from a provincial town does not’seem se very much out 
of the way, nor is distance such a proof of solitariness as 
ungetatability. I should very much doubt whether the 
first prize has gone to the right competitor. In my own 
wanderings in the Lake country I seem to have come 
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across more solitary dwelling places than this. The 
houses, for there are several, that have the reputation of 


being the highest in England, tho of course much visited 


on account of their reputation, are as lonely as can be 
conceived. When the summer is over and the tourists 
have fled, they must be even more solitary by contrast 
than by situation. How many people, for example, does 
the landlord of the little inn on Kirkstone Pass see from 
November to February ? What does he do with himself 
during that very ‘‘closed time”? What a chance for an 
author in search of quiet to put up there, and compose 
the magnum opus that is to revolutionize society! How 
gladly and how cheaply would he be welcomed! Yet no 
author ever does it. I knew a man, indeed, who once 
spent a winter at Wastdale Head ; but there is a rubber 
—at long whist—to be got there, and, except in snow 
time, there is a post. ; 

Apropos of solitary places and committees, I note that 
a commission has been recently inspecting Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, and found that ‘‘its population has 
dwindled to 159.” It gives one quite a shock to know 
there were so many. No island in the world is probably 
so familiar to Englishmen. How wonderfulis the power 
of genius that it can actually make a spot better known 
than any to befound in maps. One would like to think 
that it still held only the descendants of Crusoe and of 
Friday, and perhaps of Will Atkins; those chivalrous, 
high-stepping Spaniards always seemed to me rather too 
gentlemanly for the situation. The very best criticism 
ever passed upon a book was made by Charles Dickens 
on ‘* Robinson Crusoe ”: ‘‘ The most popular story in the 
world, and yet one which never drew a smile or a tear.” 
The sole example, I suppose, of a noble work of the im- 
agination possessing neither humor, nor pathos, no, nor 
even a heroine ; Crusoe does everything that so delights 
us *‘ off his own bat,” asit were. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
III. 


CONTROVERSIES OVER THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FRUITS OF HUMAN LABOR. 











BY L. G. POWERS, 
MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


IN a preceding article attention has been called to the 
fact that the social problems of our day are widely differ- 
ent from what they were in all preceding centuries. 
Prior to 1750 A.D. all nations were continuously seeking, 
but seeking in vain, an industrial system that would 
produce enough to maintain the lives of all their toilers. 
This old aim of past industrial struggle has been more 
than realized by our generation in all civilized nations, 
and, as one result, the social problem of the race has 
shifted front. Hence turn where we may, men are 
found engaged in some controversy over the subject of 
the distribution of the excess products of human labor, 
This controversy is the great characteristic of our 
day and nation, and differentiates it from all of the elder 
generations in the nations of the past. 

When our fathers reached the shores of this new 
world, they entered upon the task of clearing the fields 
and building new towns to face the growing cities of 
Western Europe. We of a later generation have to 
enter upon the task of properly governing these new 
cities and States. We have built here our New York 
and Chicago to match the elder London and Paris. We 
are now to establish laws and organize sentiment for 
governing them and all other cities and States in our 
border in accordance with the principles of justice and 
equity and with an eye single only to the greatest wel- 
fare of the greatest number. Is there not a parallel here 
to our work of settling and governing and directing this 
new world of great industrial production? In that 
world, human thought and energy and discussion turn 
about a few great centers and many minor ones as men 
themselves in the actual physical world gather into a 
few great cities and many small ones. Attention is 
here called to some few of those centers of modern dis- 
cussion over the distribution of the products of human 
toil, the wealth of the world. 

The wonderful modern productivity of labor and its 
resultant, the present vast accumulation of capital, 
affects in many ways all classes in society. None have 
been more affected or have taken a more active interest 
in the practical aspects of the question of the equitable 
distribution of the products of toil than have the agri- 
cultural classes of the Union and especially of the West- 
ern States. The historical student of social conditions 
beholds many and sufficient reasons for this active, yea, 
aggressive interest in the subject on the part of Ameri- 
can farmers, These farmers each year, at present, pro- 
duce crops of a market value greater than the value of all 
the farm lands, stock, implements and produce of the 
nation in 1750, and also greater than the value of the 
farm lands and crops of Europe when Columbus sailed 
from Palos. To find a market for these crops a portion 
of them are taken to the uttermost parts of the world. 
The farmer comes thus into relation with and is affected 
by the acts of great transportation companies, merchants, 
and tradespeople, and the consumers in all parts of the 
world: But as the crops raised each year assume a 
value equal to the value of all property in the land fifty 
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years ago, the cost of transportation, the commission 
and profits of dealers all greatly affected the income of 
the farmer, This condition of affairs did not exist be- 
fore our modern methods called into being each year 
this vast total of riches in the form of farm products to 
which attention has just been called. Hence there was 
before that time no need,or even possibility, for the 
development of such popular agitation as we have more 
recently witnessed in the spread of the Grange move- 
ment and of the Farmers’ Alliance. In fact, these latter 
movements did not arise until long after the change of 
industrial methods had become a powerful factor lead- 
ng to the accumulation of capital. That change of 
method, as has been mentioned, greatly increased the 
productivity of labor shortly after 1850. It was about 
that time, also, that our national wealth began to accu- 
mulate in large amounts. But questions concerning the 
proper distribution of the increased and increasing 
products of labor did not arise, however, until after the 
lapse of a number of years. In the fifties andearly six- 
ties the great mass of people were ignorant of this 
cHange in the productivity of labor. Tbey did not know 
how much the saving power of the race had been in- 
creased by modern machinery and modern methods of 
production. “As a result of this ignorance on their part, 
the farmers and laborers, for a series of years, were con- 
tent, out of the increased’ and increasing national re- 
sources, to receive their old incomes. One consequence 
of this condition of affairs was that, for those years, a 
few fortunate ones were able to reap the lion’s share of 
all public industrial gains. The farmers were robbed by 
the railroads, and the toilers failed to receive a wage 
recompense which enabled them to save their portion of 
the accumulating wealth. Great fortunes were accu- 
mulated by the few, and the many were left with their 
earlier possessions but little if any increased. After a 
time the general public began to perceive the leading 
features of the changed industrial situation ; they noted 
the growth of great fortunes, however, before they per- 
ceived the factors rendering the same possible. The 
masses became dissatisfied with the share of wealth 
falling to themselves. It required fifteen years and 
more from 1850 to arouse their dissatisfaction to any 
extent, but aroused it was not far from the latter 
date mentioned. At that time the farmers began to 
agitate and organize to secure juster rates of transporta- 
tation and to lessen the profits of the middlemen, or, in 
other words, to secure a larger and juster share of the 
total profits of human industry. Railroads resisted the 
efforts of the farmer, and business men laughed at their 
crude ideas of business management and profits. But 
the tarmer had real grievances, and he has seen many of 
them corrected in the past quarter of acentury. Freight 
rates have declined, and also become more equitable in 
many ways. Merchants sell fora smaller margin of 
profit and, asaresult, national farm wealth is increasing 
to a degree never before witnessed in the history of man. 
But there are a thousand and one disputes left between 
the farmers as a class and the rest of the world, all in- 
volving insome way the farmers’ share of the total re- 
sults of human toil. The farmers as a class desire to 
secure what is right and nothing more; and the writer 
would add that he believes the same is true as a whole 
of all other classes in our midst. The questions at issue 
here are questions of fact. Their better adjustment will 
all turn about more correct information concerning the 
matters now in dispute. That adjustment will be as- 
sisted by a fuller recognition of the essential rectitude of 
purpose on the part of all with whom each person has 
to deal. Weare each year, by our Bureaus of Statistics 
of Labor and other Bureaus and departments of State, 
by Boards of Trade and by and through thousands of 
other agencies, including our ever-wakeful public press, 
collecting and disseminating exact information upon 
every phase of these mooted questions affecting the 
farmer and his relations to transportation companies. 
Out of that information will come, sooner or later a set- 
tlement of the topics in controversy, and to that extent a 
more or less perfect solution of one phase of our modern 
problem of distribution or division of the results of 
human labor. That solution will come just as the old 
problem of production has been solved by the intro- 
duction of steam and water power and by the thousands 
of other inventions and discoveries of the past few cen- 
turies. 

The foregoing remarks, with slight modifications, will 
apply with equal force to all other phases of our modern 
problem of distribution. That problem confronts us 
wherever we turn. In the cities and in the mines and 
upon the railroads it gives rise to what we call our labor 
movement—the organizations of the toilers into unions 
of various kinds and names. It calls into existence the 
so-called labor agitator. It leads to countless disputes 
between employers and the workmen. It causes strikes 
and lockouts without number, involving expense and loss 
to all concerned, disturbance and loss to the general pub- 
lic, and often leads to violence, riot and crime. But in 
America over nine-tenths of our strikes and lockouts and 
other industrial disputes in factories and mines or upon 
the railroad, involve in one way or other the question of 
wages to be paid the strikers. They are ali quarrels, 
then, like the questions at issue between the farmers and 
the railroad companies over the proper share of each in 
the results of human labor, Those strikes, lockouts and 
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associated disputes seem an anomaly to the averoge 
farmer or business man. He cannot understand them. 
But they seldom involve more intensity or bitterness of 
feeling than was active in Iowa and the West in the 
early days of the Grange movement among the farmers 
over the transportation question, or than was aroused in 
the past few years in many States in connection with 
the Farmers’ Alliance. The physical violence em- 
ployed in the strike, but not found in the farm 
controversy, is merely a local or passing varia- 
tion due to the massing of excited men in 
the midst of the incentives to violence always 
found in great towns or cities, That violence is doubt- 
less increased, and at times caused solely by the fact 
that the strikers and their friends belong to the most 
ignorant and degraded classes. The essential thing in 
the strike is not, however, the violence. It is the con- 
troversy over wages, the -distribution of the products of 
human toil. Here is the heart of the strike and lockout, 
and noting this fact we see how this modern problem of 
distribution affects farmers and artisans, the city and 
the country dwellers alike. Did space permit, a thou- 
sand and one phases of this modern problem of the dis- 
tribution of the products df human labor could be pre- 
sented. The writer could depict the hard struggles of 
the maker of clothing under the ‘sweating system” 
in our great cities, or refer to the wrongs perpetrated 
under cover of law upon the innocent, ignorant and 
helpless. He could discuss the wrongs done by unjust 
schemes of public taxation, or might present a state- 
ment of the millions unjustly given a few rich people by 
gifts of great public franchises of railways and street 
privileges in our larger cities. All these topics are 
different aspects of the one great economic problem of 
our time, a just distribution of the fruits of human in- 
dustry. In studying or speaking of any phase of this 
great problem, the city and the country dwellers should 
understand the oneness of their lives and their difficul- 
ties. Humanity is one. The essentials of life are, there- 
fore, one wherever we go. 

A very important fact to be noted in this connection 
is the following: The so-called labor movement arose 
in the cities of the United States from the same general 
cause and at about the same time that the farmers in 
the great West began to organize and agitate through 
their Granges. It was about the close of our Civil War, 
and between 1865 and 1870, that labor organization first 
became a considerable factor in our industrial life, and 
the farmers were first greatly disturbed over the charges 
of the great transportation companies and the profits of 
the middlemen and speculators. Before that period 
there was no labor movement, there was no farmers’ 
party in politics because there was then apparent, for 
the first time in American history, a growing accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

Down to 1860 there was no great excess of the prod- 
ucts of human toil. Men each year ate up or wore 
out nearly all that the common labor produced. With 
1850 there began a change. From 1850 to 1860 the na- 
tion was able to save more than it had accumulated 
from the settlement at Jamestown down to 1850. After 
the Civil War this accumulation went on at a still 
greater ratio. Some of the years between 1865 and 1870 
witnessed an accumulation of riches in the United 
States greater than was attained in the ten years, 1840 to 
1850, or greater than in any twenty years preceding the 
earlier of those dates. From 1850 to 1870 the larger 
share of this addition to our national resources passed 
into the keeping of a small number relatively. The 
foundation was thus laid at that time for the greater 
part of our millionaires. The wealth of these men be- 
gan to stand out in sharp contrast with the resources of 
the average toiler in the city and the average farmer in 
the country. Both became discontented. Both began 
to put forth efforts and agitate for achange in indus- 
trial conditions. Both the labor movement and the 
farmer’s movement have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by their opponents and _ critics. 
The farmers of the West for thirty years have been 
charged with seeking to confiscate the property of the 
capitalists invested in railroads and kindred enterprises. 
The members of the labor movement have been charged 
with a demand for a wholesale division of all existing 
wealth. Some agitators without question have had these 
extreme objects in view, but the great mass of men con- 
nected with both movements only desire a juster distri- 
bution of the annual increment of modern riches. This 
increasing wealth is the product of the common toil and 
all should, toan equitable degree, share in its possession 
and control. Here, then, is the heart of thetwo great 
industrial movements of our land and time, the so-called 
labor movement of our cities and the farm movement of 
the dwellers on our Western prairies. Either movement 
presents a multitude of special questions as topic for dis- 
cussion and controversy, not one of which caa be 
answered correctly by any arbitrary or empirical method, 
be that method one framed by the banker, farmer or 
craftsman, Each question must finally be settled right, 
and that can only come by giving to each contributor to 
our increasing product of labor the share justly credited 
to his energies, physical and mental. 

The studies of the writer have led him to believe that 
the labor and farm movement of the United States in 
the past thirty years have begun to produce good re- 
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sults, Under the discussion called out by those move- 
ments, and by reason of the flood of exact knowledge 
being cast upon many of the subjects of céntroversy, 
the grosser evils once complained of have been or are in 
the process of correction. Greater progress along these 
lines will be made possible when, with broader sywpa- 
thies and more enlightened minds, the average man of 
all parties learns to view this industrial world as it really 
exists. Too many advocates of so-called reform are un- 
able to perceive, or are unwilling to admit, that the 
world has made any progress in these matters. To them 
this is a world of evil and only evil. On the other hand, 
too many of our wealthy and educated classes find noth- 
ing but crazy ravings or criminal motives and desires in 
the words and aspirations of the men whoare connected 
with our labor and farm movements, This isall wrong. 
Every manshould learn to look with sympathetic mind 
and heart and thought at all the struggles and toils 
of his fellows in all quarters of*the land and of the 
globe. 

To the writer the most hopeful fact to be found in the 
present situation is a growth of this universal sympathy. 
That growth may be noted in many fields. ‘The fact that 
great religious papers like THE INDEPENDENT open their 
columns to a discussion of these questions is one evidence 
of the growing recognition of this broad principle of 
duty. That feeling is growing everywhere. The city 
worker is becoming more concerned with the public 
questions that concern the farmer, The farmer is coming 
to understand that not all the acts of the organized city 
toiler are prompted by the Devil. Wider and fuller ivfor- 
mation upon all these public questions involving the 
subject of the distribution of the earnings of human labor 
will, the writer believes, aid in bringing men into greater 
sympathy with one another as weli as assist in guiding 
humanity to correct answers to all our enigmas of life. 
Life is not a sphinx, ever silent to man’s questionings. 
It has answered the great question of production by 
securing the means of maintaining the lives of all. It 
has setiled thousands of problems about distribution, We 
need but to ask in the right spirit our other questions 
about distribution and we shall in detail be answered. 
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BY R. M, PATTERSON, D.D, 





THE INDEPENDENT of the 2d inst. would be remark- 
able if it were a number of a monthly magazine ; as a 
weekly, one of fifty-two issues in a year, it is a marvel 
of enterprise. In addition to the ordinary features of 
the paper, its multiform review of ‘*The Churches in 
1895,” and the statistics of them down to date, quasi- 
official as they are, stamp the paper as indispensabie for 
the Christian and patriot who would keep abreast of 
the history that we are so rapidly making ; and give the 
issue a value far greater than the year’s subscrip:ion 
price. This special value is greatly supplemented by 
the articles on the current political question (the ap- 
plication of the-Monroe Doctrine), which are very timely 
coutributions to political literature. Tne statistical 
tables, however, especially prompt this article. 

What a numerical array those tables make for the 
Churches: 127,906 ministers, 179,311 congregations, 
24,218,180 communicants in these United States of 
America! But what a lamentable exhibition in the 
number of organizations into which they are divided— 
151 in all! 

Of those which claim to be evangelical, and are ad- 
mitted by each other to be so, there are not less than 
110,000 ministers, 160,000 congregations, and 16,000,000 
communicants—putting the figures too low rather than 
too high. 

Then look at the great families of churches which are 
included in this total There are 13 separate and dis- 
tinct organizations of Baptists; 21 of Lutherans; 17 of 
Methodists ; 15 of Presbyterians and Reformed, not to 
speak of the smaller families of Adventists, 6 of them, 
Brethren, 7; Christians, 2; Evangelical, 2; Friends, 
4; United Brethren, 2. The large families, large in 
totals and large in divisions, have Baptists, 31,572 min- 
isters, 45,802 churches, 3,928,106 communicants; Luther- 
ans, 5,685 ministers, 8,493 churches, 1,390,775 communi- 
cants; Methodisis, 33,601 ministers, 52,236 churches, 
5,488,969 communicants ; Presbyterians and Reformed, 
12,603 ministers, 16,885 churches, 1,800,831 communi- 
cants. These four families, with their 78 (!) different 
organizations, have 83,461 ministers, 124,416 churches, 
11,555,681 communicants, Add to them the other large 
dezominations, which are not, however, s0 much broken 
up among themselves, Congregationalists, 5,408 minis- 
ters, 5,500 churches, 6,000,000 communicants ; Disciples 
of Christ, 5,260 ministers, 9,471 churches, 923,663 com- 
municants ; Evangelical, 1,234 ministers, 2,817 churches, 
145,904 communicants ; Episcopal (Protestant and Re- 
formed), 4,580 ministers, 5,979 churches, 626,290 com- 
municants; United Brethren, 2,746 ministers, 5,026 
churches, 262,950 communicants, and we have in the 
nine great Protestant families (Baptist, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Reformed, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Evangelical, Episcopal, and United 
Brethren), 97,421 ministers, 148,788 churches, and 14,- 
190,825 communicants. 
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They are each and ail splendid corps ia the American 
grand army of the Lord, and, operating in harmony and 
in some sort of combination, could do magnificent cam- 
paigning under the great Captain of our salvation. 

But—with a few exceptions—they have not the slight- 
est official intercouse with each other ; have no ecclesias- 
tical inter-relations ; are not infrequently engaged in un- 
seemly strife ; and some are not even in recognition and 
reciprocity with the others. They do not question the 
Christian character of each other; they admit that they 
hold the essentials of the Christian system ; their adher- 
ents live in the most delightful sccial intercourse and 
worship in each other’s churches, and the greater num- 
ber of them can join in the communion services of each 
other ; but, ecclesiastically and in their work for their 
one Lord, they are separated in the sharpest manner. 
There is no visible bond of union between them. 

And their common foes and the foes of their one 
Lord, and of the souls whom he came into the world to 
save, and of the nation which should be more thorough- 
ly Christianized, are around and among them all, gloat- 
ing over their divisions, sneering at them, using them as 
the means to retard and defeat the purpose which the 
Lord designs to accomplish. 

Is such a state of things justifiable, excusable? May 
we not, in the light of these tables, afresh concentrate 
attention on the proposition from the last triennial Con- 
gregational Council to the other Churches for a union, or 
alliance or confederation ? 

Let us reproduce here the line on which it is proposed 
the movement shall proceed : 


“1, The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit as contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation, and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of Christian faith. 

“*2, Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Savior and 
Teacher of the world. 

‘“*3 The Church of Christ ordained by him to preach his 
Gospel to the world. 

‘“4, Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in the administration of the Church. 

“Such an alliance of the Churches should have regular 
meetings of their representatives, and should have for its 
objects, among others, 

“1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

“2. Co-operation in foreign and domestic missions. 

‘*3. The prevention of rivalries between competing 
churches in the same field. 

‘4, The ultimate organic union of the whole visible 
body of Christ.” 

The Northern Presbyterian Church is committed to 
such a movement. Its General Assembly of 1890 at Sar- 
atoga unanimously pronounced in favor of a iederation 
of all the evangelical Churches of the land. Favorable 
progress has been made in negotiations among the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies, but this wider one is 
aimed at also. It is to be hoped that the correspondence 
that has been invited by the Congregational Council will 
be widely entered upon. The result cannot be attained 
very soon. In such a matter such large bodies must 
move slowly ; but it is well that a beginning has been 
made. The Presbyterian General Assembly laid down 
no platform ; but it declared in favor of an “* official fed- 
eration in which there shall be no renunciation by the 
different Churches of their peculiarities or independent 
organizations, and no interference with their doctrines, 
government or internal affairs, but which shall aim, by 
the best available methods, to secure co-operation in 
religious work and in the promotion of such moral and 
social reforms as affect the welfare of the nation.” The 
Congregational Council has constructed a platform. If 
it be not sufficiently safe or comprehensive, let some 
other be made ; but let the correspondence proposed be 
entered upon with an earnest desire to wipe out the 
scandal of our inimical divisions, and get in close touch 
with each other in organized work for the Master 
and for the perishing millions among whom we 
mingle. 

The tables sum up 24,218,180 as the number of mem- 
bers in all the religious bodies of the country—Roman 
Catholic (7,742,774 ; their claimed population, we believe, 
above nine years of age in 1894) and Protestant, ortho- 
dox and otherwise, evangelical and unevangelical, Chris- 
tian and antichristian—all that lay claim to any kind 
of religion. The population of the country is now, we 
suppose, sixty-eight or sixty-nine millions. Make the 
widest estimate of the children in Christian families and 
the adults who attend church services tho they are not 
communicants, and we have left more than twenty mil- 
lions of the population of the land who are outside of 
all direct religious influence. They are perishing souls, 
rapidly rushing toward eternity and daily dropping into 
the bottomless gulf; and they are, while here, a tre- 
mendous political power with much control over social 
and moral questions and in the support and propagation 
of destructive vices. They are what they are largely be- 
cause of-the sad divisions in the ChristianChurch. Who 
can figure up the results of a loving combination of those 
divisions in the effort to reach them? 

But the sad thing that meets us at the outset is a prev- 
alent skepticism as to the possibility of success in this 
movement, and hence an inertness as to any effort for 
it. Would that a Pentecostal visitation could sweep that 
skepticism out of the Churches ! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LEITER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 








THO New Year’s Day divided the seven days evenly, 
it covered the week preity much from beginning to 
end ; the three days before the first of the year were full 
of anticipation and hard-worked preparation, and the 
three days after, just as full of retrospection and let- 
down, from the festive excitement. Whatever it may 
be elsewhere, at the National Capital, it is what Ameri- 
cans delight to make :i—the greatest day in the year. 
This means, at the White House, where the world, inall 
nationalities, is pleased to pay its respects to the President 
of the United States. 

If one were to tell in fewest words the story of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s New Year reception of 1896, it would 
be this simple picture: A long line of people outside in 
the splendor of sunshine and crisp, exhilarating air; a 
brilliant company within the White House, many new ~ 
faces, not so many old ones, music and laughter, freshen- 
ing touches of furniture helped out with palms and blos- 
soms, and withal, the same forms and ceremonies ; this 
would be the story. Is is an old story that is always 
new, in the renewal of its youth every New Year’s Day; 
tho the pageant is nearly a century old, it is as fresh in 
iaterest to-day as ever. Personal interest in recent 
events gave a new stimulus to the ‘passing show ” of 
1896. Tone whirligig of time and politics presented a 
new cast. 

Whatever changes fad and fancy inflict on other 
houses, the White House bravely holds its own. It is 
sometimes shabby uaoder the makeshift of scant appro- 
priations, but nevertheless beautiful and always dear to 
the people.’ The one new feature, was the new door, 
cut betweea the Blue and Red rooms, to give exit back 
of the receiving party, turougbh to the S:ate dining 
room, used for wraps, on occasions of receptions. The 
new door seemed quite as a matter of course, in con- 
venience, and everybody wondered why it had not been 
accomplished long ago. Floral decorations hide a multi- 
titude of defects in the White House, as weil as in other 
houses. Tne wealth of tropical foliage and bright- 
hued blossoms was most effecuve, in tasteful arrange- 
ments, throughout the rooms. Everything planned for 
the comfort and pleasure of visitors was so well car- 
ried out as to leave nothing more to be desired. 

President and Mrs, Adams held the first New Year’s 
reception in the White House, on the first of January, 
1801. It was called a ** levee,” and was beset with diffi- 
culties which were only overcome by Mrs, Adams’s rare 
tact and remarkable executive ability. The White 
House was unfinished, and, according to Mrs, 
Adams, two articles they were ‘‘ most distressed for,” 
were bells and wood, the latter the more important, 
where *‘ twelve fires were constantly required,” and but 
a cord and a half of wood, the rest having been * burnt 
up to dry the walls of the house.” The most serious 
drawback aud quite sufficient to appall a less courage- 
ous woman, isrevealed in Mrs, Adams’s statement, that 
** the vessel which had my clothes has not arrived. The 
ladies are impatient for a drawing room. I have no 
luoking glasses but dwarfs for this house and not the 
tweatieth part lamps enough to lighs it.” President 
Washington had established ** levees” wnen the seat of 
Government was in New York City, They were con- 
tinued in Philadelphia and could not be dispensed with 
in the new Capital, notwithstanding the impracticability 
of such ceremonious affairs, with the White House un- 
tinished and everything in chav. The *‘ great unfin- 
ished audience room,” as Mrs. Adams termed the East 
room, was not to be thought of, and, in fact, the entire 
first floor was out of the question, So the first New Year 
reception was held in the oval room on the second floor, 
known for many years past as the Library. Here Mrs. 
Adams so deftly arranged the sparse furniture, and, 
with true New England knack, put the best foot forward, 
that none but the initiated knew of the careful planning 
and anxious hours spent over the affair. President and 
Mrs. Adamsthen inaugurated at the ‘*Republican Court” 
a simplicity and dignity which have come down through 
ninety-five years. Each New Year’s reception, in turn, 
may be more and more a brilliant pageant; but each 
is marked by the same simplicity and dignity, tho to- 
day the ‘‘ Republican Court ” represents a great and pow- 
erful nation of seventy million people. 

To the diplomats from the Old World monarchies, 
New Year’s Day at the White House is a study, impress- 
ive and not easily analyzed. In no other country on 
earth could be seen a like picture ; in. no other country 
on earth ere such conditions possible—conditions which 
make all men free and equal in the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was regarded as a trifle significant that the first 
arrival at the White House was the Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires and Secretaries, the new Minister not yet hav- 
ing reached Washington. The representatives of the 
Czar were full ten minutes ahead of the Ambassador of 
Great Britain; and when the Russians crossed the portico 
it looked very much as if the proprieties alone held the 
little crowd of on-lookers from a cheer of approval. The 
British Embassy, as becomes an embassy, no doubt, is 
large in numbers and includes among the secretaries an 

earl and a viscount. When the Ambassador, who is a 
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man of magniticent physique and courtly bearing, strode 
through the corridor he came to a sudden halt at the 
door of the Red room, where the services of an usher 
were required to extricate his sword from its tangle of 
sash fringe. Nobody could put up with a little annoy- 
ance of this kind with better grace than Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, who waited, smilingly, until the sword had been 
readjusted at the regulation angle, then passed in to the 
Red room. 

It was a day for punctuality all around. President 
and Mrs. Cleveland came down on the stroke of eleven, 
followed by the members of the Cabinet circle; and when 
they entered the Blue room it was already well filled 
with those asked to ‘‘assist behind the line.” There 
wereso many young women in pretty gowns of varied 
hues that, as a whole, it was bright asa flower gar- 
den. 

The President never looked better, even in his first 
term, when several years younger. He appeared to be in 
happy spirits, with no sign of worry over financial or 
foreign complications. He gave to visitors his usual 
hearty greeting, which is agreeable to officials, and goes 
a long way as a taking welcome to the people, whoenjoy 
nothing so much as a vigorous handshaking from the 
President of the United States. Mrs. Cleveland also 
looked extremely well, and received with that charm of 
manner which has made her a popular woman. She 
wore a becoming gown of violet and white striped satin, 
with a band of violet velvet at the throat, and point lace 
over a vest of white satin. All the women in the line 
wore their handsomest gowns. It was Mrs. Olney’s first 
appearance at a White House function since the transfer 
of her husband from the position of Attorney-General to 
that of Secretary of State, and she had moved up two 
places in the line, to the right of the President’s wife. 
Other changes had brought in two “new Cabinet 
women,” Mrs. Harmon, the wife of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The effective example of the President’s wife in 
two particulars is worthy of favorable comment, Tho 
white gowns and light, evening shades of the most beau- 
tiful textures were the rule, the high neck waist was 
strictly adhered to, Time was when full evening toilets 
were not uncommon—at day receptions. It is true, day- 
light was excluded, but no amount of gaslight could 
make it anything but bad taste, and street costumes of 
visitors accentuated the absurdity of a hostess and assist- 
aots receiving in evening toilets—on such occasions. 
The other, was Mrs. Cleveland’s example of shaking 
bands with visitors, which heretofore stopped just there, 
without any good reason, apparently. Much could be 
said about the embarrassment of visitors, who are given 
the alternative of being ‘‘ shot through” the Blue room, 
or passing with measured step a line of women erect 
and immovable as a solid phalanx of troops. Some 
people prefer the first agony, as speedily over with. It 
would seem but scant curtesy, on the part of assistants, 
not to give a proper welcome to visitors who are asked 
to the White House, and for the time are the President’s 
guests. However, there was a happy departure for 1896, 
and the manner of welcome set by the President’s wife 
was carried along the line, and, whenever necessary, 
supplemented by introductions. To this, more than to 
any other one thing, may be attributed the pleasant 
atmosphere of the White House, in which visitors felt 
at ease and enjoyed themselves. 

Seldom or never has the etiquet of precedence run so 
smoothly, whether it simply happened so or was the 
result of nice calculation. These things, apparently 
trifles light as air, mean a great deal on New Year’s Day. 
The members of the Cabinet, as a part of the President’s 
Official family, were the first to offer the compliments of 
the season ; then the Vice President made his greetings ; 
and the next moment the Secretary of State had present- 
ed the Ambassador of Great Britain, Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, with his wife and daughters and members 
of the Embassy ; followed quickly hy the Ambassadors 
of France, Italy and Germany, with their wives and 
members of Embassies, in the order determined by seni- 
ority of service ; then came the Ministers and Chargés 
d’Affaires in the same order, the Minister of Mexico lead- 
ing, accompanied by his charming wife. It was a very 
complete diplomatic circle, in a full resentation of 
the four Embassies and twenty-six Legations at Washing- 
ton. There are an unusual number of women in the 
Diplomatic circle. Their handsome carriage toilets 
and the court uniforms of the men made splendid color 
effects everywhere, whether in groups or individual 
dashes of gold lace and sheen of jewels, The two men 
who excited the most lively interest were the Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain and the Minister of Venezuela— 
with a third, in the President of the United States. The 
great thing, perhaps, I may say the greatest, in New 
Year's Day at the White House is, that neither politics 
nor diplomacy enteres there—only general good-fellowship 
among all the nations of the earth. 

To the Chargé d’Affaires of Korea the New Year of 
1896 was of special interest and a double celebration. 
Korea has recently abandoned the New Year of the Ko- 
rean calendar, and adopted the first day of January as. 
the permanent New Year’s Day. From this time forth 
the New Year’s Day of the Koreans will be according to 
the Anglo-Saxon calendar, and no longer the movable 
feast holiday, as in China, Mr. Pak, who in the absence 
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of the Minister has represented his Government at this 
post nearly two years, expressed his entire satisfaction 
over the departure of the Koreans from the traditional 
holiday, and adopting the “American Happy New 
Year.” He, himself, had made a departure from the 
Korean court dress,so far as to appear in a collar of the 
latest pattern and white necktie, tied in the latest style 
worn by young men. It was somewhat striking, worn 
with the flowing silks of his court costume; but he was 
none the less picturesque, as were the Minister of China 
with his wife and secretaries. Madame Yang Yi has 
become so accustomed to official society that she will be 
the hostess at two dinners to be given during the month 
by the Minister. No woman at the White House enjoyed 
the reception more than this smiling young Celestial, 
moving about with unconscious grace and the ease of 
one to the manner born. The Army, led by its new Com- 
mander, General Miles, and the Navy, sailing in without 
any ranking pilot, apparently, all in bright uniforms, 
presented an appearance scarcely less brilliant than the 
foreign people. 

Congress was not largely represented, tho the Repub- 
licans who had come to wish the President a Happy 
New Year outnumbered the Democrats, two to one, 
Senator Sherman and Mr. Reed were conspicuous figures 
in the Blue room. Among others were Senator Lodge, 
Senator Morrill, with a pretty young niece, Senator Kyle, 
Representative and Mrs. Dolliver, Representative and 
Mrs. Dalzell, Senator and Mrs. Burrows. Senator Mor- 
gan was there from the other side ; but neither Senator 
Brice nor Senator Gorman was present, and nobody ex- 
pected tosee Senator Hill. While the official part of the 
reception was not as large as on former occasions, there 
was no lack in numbers, when the public reception be- 
gan at 12:30 o’clock. It wasa very long line, and very 
patient, beginning to form as early as nine o'clock. 
The passing through the Blue room was necessarily very 
rapid, in order that all should be received before two 
o'clock. Presentations by name were given up, quite too 
much for Colonel Wilson. But the President and his 
wife stood by their colors, and not a man, woman or 


‘child passed without the recognition of a hearty hand- 


shaking, while the Marine Band played its most festive 
airs. Six thousand people were probably received by 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland. Whenit was over 
the doors were closed, a Sunday quiet fell upon the 
White House, and no harm had been done beyond a little 
dust on the carpets. Foreign guests went their way, to 
ponder on a freedom too free to be abused. American 
citizens went their way, to feel content and proud— 
proud to be Americans. 

Late on New Year’s evening, the names of the Venezue- 
lan Commission were announced from the White House. 
The following evening the first State dinner was given in 
honor of the Cabinet. The next evening the Secretary of 
War and Mrs. Lamont gave a dinner in honor of Justice 
Peckham, the new member of the Supreme Court, fol- 
lowed by asmall reception. All in all, it was a busy 
week. The Commission is regarded as a good one—two 
judges of great ability, a lawyer of wide fame, and two 
scholars learned in geography and foreign languages, 
ought to satisfy even the British Empire that the true 
divisional line between Venezuela and British Guiana 
will be fairly dealt with, and wholly outside of politics, 
or the semblance of *‘ Jingoism.” 
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ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE fashion of summer classes for art students in this 
country has grown to such a degree that their number is 
legion. To be initiated into the mysteries of out-of-door 
sketching, of light and shade and color affected by dis- 
tance and various effects of atmosphere, by some one rec- 
ognized as a master in the art; to have congenial and in- 
spiring companionship of others of like pursuits and 
ideals ; to live the free summer life of the country without 
the idle monotony of the migratory and objectless wan- 
derer ; to be rid of the philistine conventionalities and ini- 
tiated into the simple rites of the bohemian brotherhood ; 
these are the often-realized allurements of the summer 
sketching class. Within the past few years its field has 
been extended, and the attractions of foreign travel, mod- 
els and picture galleries have been added to the recog- 
nized features of the summer art school. But there is 
still a later development, and two winter art classes 
are on the point of leaving New York. One of 
them is under the charge of Mr. Frank Melville Du 
Mond. His brother, Mr. Frank Vincent Du Mond, the 
painter, better known through his Christ Child illustra- 
tions, has been associated with-him for several years in 
conducting classes in the vicinity of Paris; but this 
prospectus reads like an itinerary to fairy land. ‘‘ Capri,’’ 
“eternal spring,” ‘the Gulf of Salerno,’ “ Naples,’ 
‘‘Herculaneum,” “Amalfi,” “the Blue Grotto!” The 


class leaves New York in January, touching at Gibraltar 
and Genoa, on the way to Capri, where the class settles 
down to work, There are to be four criticisms each week 
in out-of-door work and in the life class (which will be 
always open), and one composition criticism. The trip will 
occupy five months, and the necessary expense for the 
whole round trip, which is first class, will be $870, includ- 
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ing hotel expenses and tuition. An extension of this 
trip, returning by way of Rome, Pisa, Florence, Milan, 
Lucerne, Basle, Paris (remaining one week and visiting 
the Salon); Rouen and Amiens, will cost another hundred 
dollars. 

The second of these winter art classes abroad leaves New 
York under the direction of Mr. W. M. Chase, in Febru- 
ary. The arrangements are not of the “personally con- 
ducted”’ order, since each member is to arrange for ac- 
commodations in Madrid, according to his own means, 
through Cook’s Agency. The two fixed features of the 
itinerary are the round-trip tickets by the North German 
Lloyd steamers to Madrid and return, costing about two 
hundred dollars, and Mr. Chase’s fee for three months’ in- 
struction, two hundred dollars for each student. Mr. 
Chase selects Madrid as the place for his school on account 
of the magnificent examples of the work of Velasquez to 
beseen in the public galleries of the Spanish capital. He 
is to open a studioin Madrid for the use of the pupils, pay- 
ing all the expenses, including the models. The method 
of work for the class includes three days each week in the 
studio, two days in copying in the galleries, and one day 
in visiting the museums, galleries and public buildings. 
Mr. Chase will oversee the copying, and he will accompany 
the students on the day devoted to the galleries. The 
** competent Spanish-speaking chaperone provided for the 
convenience and prutection of the young ladies” is a fea- 
ture which may be desirable in Madrid. Asa pendant to 
the Spanish trip in ’96, Mr. Chase proposes to take another 
class to Holland in ’97, and after that to retire from teach- 
ing and devote his entire time to painting. This decision, to- 
gether with his purpose to have a studio in connection with 
his residencein Stuyvesant Square, occasion the sale of Mr. 
Chase’s collections through giving up his wel!-known 
Tenth Street studios. Therein were gathered the result of 
twenty-five years of liberal buying of everything which 
interested him ‘‘ by its beauty, its picturesqueness or its 
antiquity.” This collection, now on exhibition at the 
American Art Association Galleries, will soon be sold at 
public auction. Many of the pictures to be sold were de- 
scribed not many months since in these columns, the work 
of friends and contemporaries of Mr. Chase, and of many 
of the masters or of the schools of the masters since the 
Renaissance. Mr. Chase’s own copies of Velasquez and 
Hals have that verve and vigor whicb is so rarein copies 
and makes these of unusual value. What a copy can be 
one learns in Paris at the galleries connected with the 
Beaux Arts, where one may see copies of the old masters by 
Vollon, Regnault, etc., and Mr. Chase, at least as a copy- 
ist, is worthy to be named with any of these men. Mr. 
Chase will also sell some of his original canvases. Besides 
the pictures there are tapestries and hangings, bronzes, 
brasses, porcelains,cabinets, chairs, and besides this miscel- 
laneous collection, several hundred finger rings, antique 
rings, bishops’ rings, etc., which form ‘‘ one of the most 
complete and valuable private collections of this kind in 
America, if not in the world.” 

Perhaps some of our readers will remember that this 
column was devoted some weeks ago to a description of the 
Turner’s ‘“‘ Venice” brought over by Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., 
and considered one of the most imaginative, beautiful and 
well-preserved Turners on either side of the Atlantic. 
The picture has passed into the hands of a New York gen- 
tleman who prefers not to have his name mentioned at 
present as he is but beginning the fascinating work of a 
collector. To take the place of this picture in a way, Mr. 
Avery has brought out a picture by M. Delort which he 
bought soon after it received the second gold medal in the 
Salon of 1882, It has a curious historical subject, the cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet by French Cavalry in 1794. The 
fleet was frozen up in the Texel. General Pichegru had 
entered Amsterdam the day before and, hearing of the 
plight of the squadron, fearing that it might escape for 
England, if he delayed, he sent the Fourth Hussars and the 
Third Batallion of Belgian Riflemen which he had put on 
horseback behind the cavalrymen, with canon to capture 
the ships. Altho this odd story hightens that interest of 
the picture it does not create it nor give it the charm 
which attracts and holds the attention from its superb 
quality as a landscape. 

Its great quality is truthfulness of wintry atmosphere 
with remarkable aerial perspective. The Dutch Admiral’s 
frigate is in the foreground, stern on, separated by a space 
from other frigates more or less distant. The horizon- 
tal spar lines are repeated in the regular erange bars 
which run level athwart a gray sky charged with snow. 
The yards are covered already with soft snow, and so is the 
ground—or rather the ice of the Texel. The high masts, 
with the parallel yards and the astonishing hight of the 
sterns above the water line, form, with the hussars aligned 
at either side, and the Dutchmen drawn up for surrender 
under the lee of the flagship, the triangular, dominant 
mass of the composition. The horses, the red Hussar jack- 
ets, three red lanterns on the hight of each poop, and the 
rich gilding surrounding the double line of glass windows, 
set, as it seems to us, so recklessly in the flat surface of the 
stern, with the orange lines drawn on the sky, give ali that 
is needed for ccior to balance the gray and shaded white 
forming the mass of the picture. The astonishing thing is 
to observe how each snow-cushioned yard lies in front of or 
behind another, how one can thread the maze of horses 
and men, passing in and out in imagination ; how the win- 
try, shadowless air of the evening twilight is everywere. 
There is fine characterization of the hussars and their 
prisoners—character in the men and the weary and dis- 
pirited horses as well. The unifurms are those worn still 
by the successors of this gallant regiment, and the ships 
are careful studies form the maritime museum ; but there 
is no model extant for an after-sunset effect upon that scene 
of another century, and herein is the power of this pupil of 
the most realistic of modern schools. Had not the canvas 
been so large this picture would not still be the property of 
Mr. Avery. 
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Sanitary. 


OUTBREAKS OF TYPHOID FEVER—WILL THEY 
EVER CEASE? 


THE more one studies the reports of health boards and 
reads the record of current events, the more thoroughly 
does he become convinced that outbreaks of typhoid 
fever will never cease till every community is supplied 
with a protected water supply—one brought from uncon- 
taminated sources in pipes, or one filtered through 
microbe-proof filter-beds, or brought up from inimense 
depths by artesian borings. There are constantly occur- 
ring outbreaks of typhoid fever, through the use of infected 
milk ; but where a rigid examination by a trained scientist 
is.instituted, it is learned that the milk cans had been 
washed in water that had been undoubtedly contaminated, 
even when the suspicion of adulteration by infected water 
was dismissed. Watertown, N. Y., during the past sum- 
mer, and Marlborough, Mass., in September, 1894, fur- 
nished striking examples, and, scattered through health 
documents for twenty years, are accounts of these epidem- 
ics from the milk can that, in the last analysis, always gc 
back to some well or river, unless, indeed, they are pro- 
duced on the“ wholesale’’ scale, as was the case in Chica- 
go previous to the great extension into the lake of the 
four-mile intake tunnel. 

It is difficult to persuade people of the truth contained 
in the passage, “ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” This gains fresh emphasis from the fact that 
the epidemic in Marlborough was traced to a creamery, 
from which much skimmed milk was sold, by a driver who 
had the fever so lightly as to be about and at work for 
fully eleven days before taking to his bed, driving about 
and delivering milk when his temperature was 103° Fahr. 
He finally passed through the regular stages of the fever 
and had a favorable convalescence, but not till forty-nine 
persons had been infected. In the notable and classic out- 
break known as that of Caterham and Redhill, described a 
decade ago by Dr. Thorne—Thorne, of London—an infection 
that caused thirty-five severe cases and twenty-one deaths, 
was traced to the infecting of one of the great wells that 
help to supply London, by a man who was reckon- 
ed as an ‘‘ambulatory case,” who never went to 
bed at all, but kept about and at work. Again, in tracing 
back the Lowell, Mass., epidemic, in 1890, to its fons et 
origo, there was found to have been an epidemic “such as 
had uot been known in forty years’ in the small village of 
Chelmsford, only three miles above Lowell, and that four 
of these cases had directly infested a tiny brouk—a little 
branchlet that empties into the Merrimac River. In fu- 
ture years the people of Lowell and Lawrence will shudder 
to remember that the water supplied to them for drinking 
had previously received the raw sewage of Nashua, Con- 
cord, Manchester and Fitchburg, and, totally unfiltered, 
had been swallowed by their numerous population. Ty- 
phoid fever was never absent, and the mortality from it 
was such as to convince sanitarians that strenuous meas- 
ures ought to be inaugurated. It must be remembered 
that the bacillus of typhoid fever is one of the toughest and 
longest-lived of the pernicious pathogenic organisms— 
that it can and has been proved tosurvive a journey of nine 
miles in closed water pipes and a freezing of twenty-four 
days in ice. 

But sometimes a journey through a dark valley brings 
the traveler out into clear light, and the experience of 
Lowell and Lawrence in 1890-’91 arrested the attention of 
the intelligent and energetic men of those cities, and a series 
of experiments was entered upon at Lawrence, under the 
supervision of the State Board of Health, that clearly dem- 
onstrated the connection between the drinking of water 
contaminated by organic waste and that general debility, 
described as ‘‘ feeling miserable,”’ in the persons who habit- 
ually use it, and the direct causation of typhoid fever from 
its water-borne specific germs. Now, a well-filtered supply 





of water in which the number of bacteria in the month of. 


December 21,700 in one cubic centimeter, is reduced to 922 
—is supplied to that city, and the health authorities declare 
that it was this filtration that protected the city from an 
invasion of typhoid in the winter of 93 and ’94. It is not 
always easy to secure wise municipal action, even when 
the best minds are determined that something shail be 
done ; but the sharp warning in Lowell at once led to the 
appropriation of $100,000 for a purer water supply, and the 
sanitary momentum gained was so great as to cause the 
erection of a crematory that really makes of Lowell a bea- 
con light in this branch of health-work ; she is in advance 
of all other townsin the State; but we have still to refer to 
one very discouraging feature of sanitary progress—or it 
would be better named, darkness. 

The mill owners of Lowell manufacture such a variety 
of fabrics that they need much water for various purposes, 
much of which has no call to be filtered ; it is brought into 
the mill for dyeing, scouring, etc., and over the faucets 
they place placards distinctly stating, “‘ This water is not 
to be used for drinking,” in spite of which thirsty, hurried 
and ignorant operatives, will drink it, of course through 
ignorance of the danger of its containing typhoid germs. 
In the days of Hosea, he groaned, “ my people are destroy- 
ed for lack of knowledge,’’ and occasionally it seems as if 
the world had not mended since, but again, when we see 
such a comprehensive and magnificent scheme, as that 
known as the Metropolitan Water Supply, to give pure 
water to the twenty-seven towns and cities that lie within 
ten miles of the State House and make the Greater Boston 
with its more than a million of people, at a cost of 
$17,400,000, we say, through loss and pain has come the 
knowledge that leads to enlightened action. In the issue 
of Nature for November 14th, Prof. G. C. Frankland calls 
attention to a pamphlet lately put forth by Prof. W. T. 
Sedgwick, the able bacteriologist of the Massachusetts [n- 
stitute of Technology, in which he has gathered up the his- 
tory of many of the outbreaks of typhoid fever he has in- 
vestigated, and the thoroughness and accuracy of his work 
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commends it to all seekers after true sanitary enlighten- 
ment. 

Every man who sneers at the possibility of imbibing 
typhoid fever from a glass of clear, sparkling water “‘ that 
didn’t show a trace of impurity when I held it up to the 
sun,”’ ought to read it; and as it costs but a trifle (probably 
ten cents), it is to be hoped thatit may have a wide distri- 
bution; and Dr. Frankland expresses the hope “that the 
distribution of water openly contaminated with sewage in 
its raw, unfiltered condition for drinking purposes, will be 
summarily prohibited by law in all countries, before such 
grave consequences have again to be met as attended the 
distribution in Hamburg of raw, unfiltered Elbe water for 
dietetic purposes.’”? Massachusetts has bestirred herself in 
the matter of water supply, till now 87 per cent. of her 
people have public water supply, and the death rate from 
typhoid fever has steadily declined from the day when the 
Board of Health was established, till now it is 4.90 in 10,000 
persons living, as against 1664 in Chicago in 1891. To 
those who say typhoid can come in other ways than by 
water and watered milk, we say, soit can. Read Dr. Budd’s 
book ; it will show that, but the cases are about as one in 
10,000, 








Science. 


SINCE the last century, as observed by De Seer, ladybird 
beetles (Coccinellids) have been seen to give out from the 
joints of the legs drops of a dark yellow fluid, which is 
very offensive to other insects. This fluid is the blood and 
not a glandular secretion. Not only Coccinella, but other 
beetles, as the oil-beetle (Meloé), cantharis and other vesi- 
cant or blistering beetles emit drops of their blood which 
is repugnant to other insects. There were various opinions 
as to how the blood finds its way out of the legs, but Lutz 
has recently discovered the minute opening at the end of 
the femur of each leg through which the blood oozes. It 
is situated externally to the sinew of the extensor muscle 
of the tibia or shank. The blood is voluntarily extruded 
by a strong contraction of the hind body and of the flexor 
muscles of the tibia. The blood of these beetles is a means 
of defense against the attack of other insects, as it is ex- 
tremely distasteful to carnivorous or scavenger insects, 
also to lizards and amphibians. No experiments seem to 
have been made with birds. Spiders also will not eat 
them. Thus Lutz offered the garden spider two flies 
which had been sprinkled with the blood of a Coccinella. 
After the lapse of about five hours it killed one of them, 
but let it remain hanging in its web uneaten., An old female 
garden spider(Epeira diademata) wasoffered fliessprinkled 
with the beetles’ blood, but did not touch them. Another 
kind of spider ran away from flies thustreated. A garden 
spider ate a portion of the front part of a fly whose abdo- 
men, however, had been smeared with the blood of a lady- 
bird, but did not touch the abdomen. Another Epeira 
spider which had fasted for five days rushed at some flies 
which had been sprinkled with Coccinella blood, and were 
hanging in its net, but came to a stop at the distance of a 
centimeter, or less than half an inch, from them, and 
returned to its former place without disturbing the flies. 
It seized other flies not thus treated but half an hour after 
Lutz offered it blood-stained flies, which after some delib- 
eration it quickly spun up as spiders do, tho it held it far 
away. It again approached it nearer and bit into it behind 
the head, then let it alone and for some minutes was 
engaged in drawing some of the threads of its web through 
its jaws to cleanse them from the distasteful blood. Beau- 
regard also states that a lizard which had seized an oil 
beetle (Meloé) dropped it, sprang backward, and then 
rubbed its jaws on the grass to remove the irritant fluid. 
Cuénot placed the abdomen of a mole cricket, sprinkled 
with the blood of an oil-beetle, in a large glass, with four 
lively and hungry Carabus beetles. It remained untouch- 
ed for three days ; but was often seized by the beetles and 
as often quickly rejected. On the third day it was eaten, 
‘‘either the protecting fluid had disappeared or hunger 
had overcome their loathing.” From these experiments it 
follows that the blood of the Coccinellids and vesicant 
beetles is distasteful to insect-eating animals, and it is thus 
explained why they have so few enemies. In the gayly 
painted ladybird beetles we see that their bright tints, or 
spots, are warning colors; inedibility being associated 
with these warning colors, as is also the case with the 
Zygena moths of Europe. It is fortunate for the agricul- 
turists that the Coccinellids are thus protected, as they 
devour bark-lice and plant-lice in the larva state, and do 
incalculable service to our fruit trees and other plants. 


.... The Siberian lemming-vole has been found by Merri- 
am to live in Dakota and Idaho, as determined by a skin 
and skull received from the north shore of the Caspian 
Sea. 











Personals. 





PRESIDENT POTTER, of Hobart College, has recently re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from Mr. Gladstone in re- 
ply to an invitation to the dedication of Hobart’s new 
college library. The reference at the beginning of the 
letteris to President Potter’s book, ‘‘ Washington a Model 
in his Library and Life’’: 


“ Dear Dr. Potter :—I am reading with much interest your con- 
tribution to Washingtoniana, as I have almost idolized him for 
sixty years, since I read Marshall’s life of him in five quartos. I 
am gratified and flattered by your kind request. ... My position 
is this: with bad hearing and weakened sight I amon the verge 
of eighty-six. I am, however, actively engaged in editing Bishop 
Butler’s work on anew plan, and | have also another arduous 
undertaking. I am founding here a library, intended, by the 
blessing of God, to be the nucleus of an institution of divine 
learning. I fear it would look very mean by the side of your 
magnificent American foundations. It is, however, already alive 
to the extent of receiving accredited persons, especially clergy- 
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men, for periods of rest‘and study.¥ Accept all my best wishes, 
and believe me, with much respect, your faithful 
* W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“ To the Rev. E. N. Porter, D.D., Hobart College.” 


.--.There is certainly nothing wrong in the Hero Wor- 
ship of one’s greatest countrymen. We suspect, however, 
that one of our Japanese exchanges is a bit carried away in 
its eulogy of the present Mikado when he says: 

“Who is there among the living sovereigns of the world with 
whom hecan be compared? Not certainly with any one of them 
in Asia, from the imbecile Hwangti of China to the Shah of 
Persia and the Sultan of Turkey. No other living ruler than the 
Emperor of Japan has a record like his,a record of great things 
accomplished, a record of progress and of victory. More than 
the reign of Augustus was to Rome, more than was that of Al- 
fred or the Conqueror to England, or that of Gustavus Adolphus 
to Sweden, or that of Peter the Great to Russia, or that of Na- 
poleon to France, or that of Victor Emmanuel to Italy, or that 
of William I, toGermany, more than the Presidency of Lincoln 
was to America, has been the reign of Mutsuhito to Japan.” 


---. The Brooklyn chess champion, H. N. Pillsbury, who, 
at this writing, is leading the quadrilateral chess tourna- 
ment in St. Petersburg, and in the event of his final vic- 
tory will be considered the champion of the world, main- 
tains the wonderful control of his nervous system by great 
care in his habits. He eats but once a day, never uses to- 
bacco or alcoholic stimulants in any form, and always 
sleeps at least seven hours out of the twenty-four. He is 
also an advocate of bicycle riding, to a limited extent, as 
conducive to perfect health. 


-...The astonishing statement that Russia is the coun- 
try that will presently lead in music is made by Ysaye the 
famous violinist. ‘‘ The Muscovite Empire,” he says, ‘‘ has 
some of the characteristics of those early ages which give 
us the masters in the arts. She has that tranquillity, that 
repose, that isolation, under which masterpieces come to 
perfection.” The Germans who musically live in their 
own past, cannot be induted to take up the works of the 
Russians, tho Ysaye has requested several of the German 
managers to make the attempt. 


....President Crespo, of Venezuela, is described as a 
‘tall, heavy man, with a countenance revealing force and 
determination.’”’ He isa very fine equestrian, and on bis 
estate not far from Caracas, he amuses himself in cattle 
ranching. He is remarkably abstemious in his habits, and 
generally goes to bed at eight o’clock in the evening, to 
arise in the morning with the sun, at which time his Min- 
isters arein the habit of assembling to transact the busi 
ness of State. 


....Dimmick, the great elephant catcher, is authority 
for the statement that but twenty-four white elephants 
have been caught since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era. 








Charities. 


By the death of Mrs. Kendall Flint, of Haverhill 
Mass., a number of bequests made by her brother, the late 
James H. Carleton, become payable. They include: Hav- 
erhill City Hospital, $25,000; Public Library, Haverhill, 
$15,000; North Church, Haverhill, $30,000; Old Ladies’ 
Home, Haverhill, $3,000; Female Benevolent Society, Hav- 
erhill, $2,000; American Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, $5,000; American Home Missionary Society, $5,000; 
American Bible Society, $2,000; Haverhill Young Men’s 
Christian Association, $15,000; Carleton College, North- 
field, $8,000; city of Haverhill, in trust, $5,000,to be used 
for the establishment of a scholarship in the High School ; 
Kenoza Club, Haverhill, $500; Riverside Congregationalist 
Society, Haverhill, $5,000 ; Union Congregational Church, 
Haverhill, 36,000 ; Andover Theological Seminary, $5,000; 
Whittier’s Birthplace Association, $1,000; Linwood Ceme- 
tery Association, $300. 


...eThe University of Chicago, in addition to the $1,000,- 
000 given by Miss Helen Culver, of Chicago, has been fa- 

voiedby another gift of property and money amounting 
to about $250,000. The giver in this instance is Mrs. T. K. 
W. Shimer, owner and principal of the Mount Carroll 
Female Seminary, of Mount Carroll, Ill. Mrs. Shimer 
writes President Harper that she gives to the university 
four buildings, comprisirg the seminary, together with 
twenty-five acres of ground. It is her desire that the 
seminary be run as a girls’ training school for the uni- 
versity, and to this end she will endow it with $150,000, and 
probably $200,000. Mount Carroll is 125 miles directly west 
of Chicago. 


.... The late Anna Brown, of Quincy, II1., left $356,000 to 
charitable purposes, which is to be divided as follows; 
The Illinois State Humane Association, $70,000; the 
Quincy Humane Society, $14,000; the Connecticut State 
Humane Society, 42,000; the Louisiana State Humane 
Society, $42,000 ; the Massachusetts State Humane Society, 
$14,000 ; the Illinois Industrial School for Girls, $5,000; the 
Quincy Woodland Orphan Home, $5,000, and the Anna 
Brown Old Folks’ Home, Quincy, $55,000. In addition to 
the amount set apart for the Old Folks’ Home here, the 
Brown homestead is also given for the same purpose. 


...-The citizens of Pittsburg received $100,000 as a 
Christmas gift from C. L. Magee and his associates in the 
Fort Pitt Street Railway Company. The money is to be 
used in the establishment or a zoological garden at High- 
land Park, one of the prettiest parks in the city. The 
money will be turned over to the Manager and Director of 
Public Works, who will see that it is used to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


-.. The will of the late Mrs. John P. Adriance, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., includes the following bequests: To the 
Second Reformed Church of Poughkeepsie, $3,000; to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Poughkeepsie, 
$1,000 ; to the Old Ladies’ Home, of Poughkeepsie, $1,000; 
to the Poughkeepsie Orphan House and Home, $1,000, 
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Sisic. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


Last week was filled with incidents of a routine sort, 
amply interesting. The Symphony Society gave its second 
concert, omitted from December, with Mr. Frank van der 
Stucken supplying Mr. Damrosch’s place as conductor, 
Mr. Damrosch’s operatic pilgrimage obliging him to imi- 
tate the course ofempire. Mr. Paderefski was the soloist. 
Mr. Victor Maurel was heard on Tuesday night in a con- 
cert of French songs by French composers. The Metro- 
politan’s brilliant season advanced through another week 
with six performances, French,German or Italian, of works 
already sung. Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” again postponed, 
comes next Wednesday after much rehearsing. As 
mentioned last week, Mme. Melba is again with the 
management and so is it possible to tempt the appetite of 
the public, insatiable of star-performances, with the 
appearance on the sume evening of this incomparable Aus- 
tralian singer and of Mme. Calvé, not to mention the rest 
of the various castsso prodigally adjusted. A qualified 
repertory is a trait of which one loses sight under such con- 
ditions of performance. The current week brings forward 
“The Huguenots,” ‘‘The Valkyr” and Bizet’s “‘ The 
Pearl Fishers,” ~The concerts of the week, too, are in 
plenty, Mr. Camille Sauret’s American, rentrée included, 
at the Philharmounics of the week. 

The activities of our own season have not allowed an 
earlier record of two notable premiéres in Paris—perhaps 
the chief events of the sort during the current season. By 
an odd coincidence both are operatic scores that were left 
unfioisoed by their composers, necessitating a helping 
hand from a surviviog musician to the end of their being 
heard at all; and in each case the work has been so ably 

arried out that there has been some difficulty in saying 
whether most honors are due to the dead or the living col- 
laborator. Oa the 15th was brought forward at the Opéra 
“ Frédégonde”’ a five-act score, the first three acts of it 
haviog been left in readiness by Ernest Guiraud, the last 
two supplied by Camille Saint-Saéns. A sincere and even 
affectionate critical interest attached to the production of 
it, in view of the honorable rank of Guiraud among his 
country's composers (he will be recalled as especially suc- 
cessful with his ‘‘ Piccolino’’) and, considering the distin- 
guished abilities of Saint-Saéos, well kuown to be most 
zealously enlisted in tiaishiag the large score. Moreover, 
the fact that the last general rehearsal was made into a 
great charity-benefit under ultra-fashionable and official 
auspices—tickets being sold for it at high prices—gave the 
opera’s début brilliant eclat—the receipts exceeding six 
thousand dollars. But the verdicts of the Parisian critics 
are,at their most respectful measure, not encouraging to the 
opera. Saint-Saéns’s share in itis even pointed out as its bet- 
ter part, certainly such in dramatic power, and Guiraud is 
spoken of as more ambitious than wise in having devoted his 
graceful invention and his suave elegance of melody and 
instrumentation toa rugged historical drama, such as only 
a musician of the Wagnerian school of French musical 
thought might grapple with effectively. The subject of 
the libretto—one by Gallet—deals quite sketchily andina 
modified way with the furious rivalry of the two women, 
Frédégonde and Brunehaut, who were such turbulent fac- 
tors in the reign of Chilperic, the Merovingian. Hervé is 
the only composer who has taken up the same epoch and 
some of its central characters, and in his case they figure 
in his well-known opera bouffe. Gallet’s drama is weak and 
avoids what would be the most telling materials and situ- 
ations. lt is said that Gallet madeit unsatisfactory because 
he did not expect Guiraud to meet such asubject vigorously! 
The part of terrible Frédégonde is not only subdued, but is 
kept rather subordinate to Brunehaut’s réle ; and, indeed, 
the title originally proposed was ‘‘ Brunehaut.’”’ A want 
of power and emotional strength, until the fifth act is 
reached, is pretty generally pointed out. This fifth act is, 
however, highly commended. The score seems to be classed 
among those with which the audience must be patient dur- 
ing four-fifths of a long opera, becau-e that liberal fraction 
must be got through before the real reward for an even- 
ing’s complaisance arrives ; and tho that necessity has not 
prevented many long operas from long lives, the career of 
this Guiraud-Saint-Satas one seems dubious, even in the 
Opéra’s repertory. The work was splendidly sung by Mr. 


Alvarez, Mr. Renaud, Miss Lafargue, temporarily replac- 
ing Mine. Bréval, and Mme. Hégion, as principals. Toe 
moadating was, of course, as maguificent us a picture by 
Jeau Paut Laurens, In fine, a success of curiosity, senti- 
ment and artistic effurt, extraneous to the contents of a 
Work ill-conceived by Gallet, to begin with, prosecuted by 
Guiraud more with iyric beauty tnan dramatic fervor, and 
hardly re-euforced by the Saint-Saéos intellectual master- 
Ship 1n musical technicalities. Paul Rameau, the weil- 
known critic, writes with amusing acamen : 


The other work mentioned is ‘* The Jacquerie,” a four-act 
Score, On another historical subject, ax expressed by its title; 
left untiaished oy that gitted composer Eduard Lele, aod 
made ready for une present preseatation by M. Coquart, a 
writer of admiranie talent, thu not one much before tae pub- 
hic, Lt was brought out at the Upera Comique and seems to 
have veea exceedingly successful. Mme. Deiua sustained the 
Colefle nsie rote. Like all Lslo’s music _ M:-. Coquart 
is muca of the same temperamens and Craits as a com- 
PoSer) the rica and ———— noisy elaboration of the 
orcaestral writiug is noticed; but the work is nailed as 
dramatic, musicaily stron, full of Lato’s individuality, 

ally meriting itsescape {rom being shac away ia incom- 
pieteness from tne puolic; aad also seems to its 
end by Voquart with much skill in his share of the matter. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Atlanta Exposition closed December 8ist, 1895. 
The final day was in general observed as a popular time 
with little of ceremony, and the day being a beautiful one it 
was much enjoyed by large crowds of people. There was 
little effort to disturb the exhibit until after six o’clock, 
when several especial Government employés commenced 
packing. Several of the State Buildings have been handed 
over to local organizations and clubs. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee said that the Exposition, when all 
the debts are paid, will have cost Atlanta about $200,000, 
or less than 10 per cent. of the money expended on the fair. 
This includes the original stock subsoription and the ap- 
propriation of the city. This result is regarded as satis- 
factory. It isestimated that the immediate benefit to At- 
lanta in money expended here by Exposition visitors 
amounts to $5,000,000, and that the ultimate benefits to the 
city and the Cotton States are immeasurably beyond this 
or any other conservative figure which could be named. 


...-The President has appointed, as members of the Com- 
mission to investigate the Venezuela Boundary Question, 
Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court ; Chief Justice Alvey, of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia; the Hon. Andrew D. White, late 
United States Minister to Russia, and formerly President 
of Cornell University ; Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the Hon. F. R. Coudert, of this city. 
The members have received their commissions, taken the 
oath of office and held a preliminary session. There is 
some disappointment that the list does not include such 
men as ex-Senator Edmunds, the Hon. E. J. Phelps, or 
some others whose international reputation is wider. There 
is, however, general confidence in the ability and character 
of the appointees and a conviction that they will deal fairly 
and thoroughly in the investigation. 


...-Turkish affairs have occupied the attention of the 
Administration during the week, and there are reports 
of a strong naval demonstration. Commodore Bunce’s 
squadron is delayed at Fortress Monroe, and there is a 
general feeling that it may be sent to Turkey. 


....Lhe Chamber of Commerce of this city at a recent 
meeting passed resolutions indorsing arbitration and urg- 
ing the appointment of a joint commission in regard to the 
Venezuela case. This has met with some approval in 
England. 


..».Governor Morton, of this State, has appointed Jus- 
tice Irving G. Vann, of Syracuse, to succeed Rufus W. 
Peckham, resigned from the Court of Appeals, to accept a 
Justiceship in the United States Supreme Court. 


...-The committee appointed to investigate Lord Dun- 
raven’s charges has completed its work ‘but has not yet 
made its report. 


FOREIGN. 


DISTURBANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Attention during the week has been diverted from Turkey 
and Venezuela to South Africa. Ever since the close of 
the Boer war with England the situation has been growing 
worse ahd worse. The Boers of the South African Repub- 
lic,or Transvaal, have maltreated and oppressed the natives 
until in June of last year arebellion was started. This 
was put down largely by the aid of resident foreigners 
who were impressed into the service, but with so many 
outrages as to create a very bitter feeling against the 
Government. The events of the last year have brought 
this to a crisis. 

With the comparatively recent discovery of the rich 
mines in the region of Johannesburg there was a very large 
influx of Englishmen and Americans. The change in the 
general condition has been marvelous. Cities havesprung 
up as rapidly as in some of our own Western sections and 
theforeign population, or Uitlanders, to-day form a very 
large majority of the population and pay almost the entire 
taxation. They are, however, absolutely without any 
voice in the Government. They live practicaily under 
martial law ; have no police protection, noschools, and are 
looked upon in social life by the Boers as little, if any, 
better than the blacks. Even the President of the Repub- 
lic, it is said, has habitually spoken of them as his ‘‘ white 
Kafirs.”’ 

Moreover, they are not allowed to hold meetings to dis- 
cuss their grievances or to provide for mutual aid. If they 
desire to become citizens the franchise is hedged about so 
thoroughly that it isalmost impossible for them to secure 
the right. Originally five years’ residence was required to 
qualify a foreigner to be a voter. It was raised to ten 
years, and again to fifteen,and last year it was again 
raised to twenty ; and even the children who are born to 
settlers while living in the Transvaal are declared to be 
aliens and excluded from the rights of citizenship. The 
result Of all this is that out of a population of 60,000 in 
Johannesburg, there are only 300 voters, and these nearly 
all of the lowest class of Boers, common laborers. The 
city has only one representative in the Legislature, and its 
great population and numerous wealth are utterly ignored 
except by the assessor and tax collector. 

In such a community police organization is absolutely 
essential. Last year after considerable effort the State 
Attorney was persuaded to secure the services of a compe- 
tent officer from Cape Colony who was put in full charge 
of the force. The work done then was admirable and gave 
great satisfaction ; but it was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment and the new officer was dismissed. The attorney 
then resigned, as did also the more capable officials of the 
department. The people were, therefore, reduced to the 
alternative of protecting themselves by vigilance com- 
mittees or allowing the situation to beeome absolutely 
unendurable. _ It is scarcely surprising that all this should 
result in the organization of a filibustering force for the 
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purpose of overthrowing the Boer Government. About 
800 men, armed with Maxim and other guns under the 
lead of a Dr. Jameson started from some point, just where 
is not stated in any of the dispatches, but probably in the 
territory of the British South Africa Company, which lies 
to the west of the Transvaal. 

They were first reported in the region of Rustenburg, 
from which place they advanced upon Johannesburg. 
Messengers were sent to them to withdraw, but their lead- 
er paid no attention and kept on. Governor Robinson, of 
Cape Colony, issued a proclamation publicly repudiating 
the act, and sent an injunction in the name of the Queen 
to all Her Majesty’s subjects in the Transvaal not to give 
him anyaid. At the same time President Kriiger, of the 
Republic, called the burghers to arms and sent a large 
force to Johannesburg. The next news that came was 
that there had been a fight near Johannesburg, resulting 
in the defeat of Dr. Jameson and his surrender. Thera 
were also rumors of his having deen killed after a drum- 
head court martial, but of this there is no confirmation. 

This would, however, probably have passed without any 
special note but for the fact that Emperor William, of 
Germany, took the occasion to send a message to President 
Kriiger expressing his sincere congratulations on his ener- 
getic action without appealing for help to friendly powers 
against the armed bands which had invaded his country 
and threatened its independence. This aroused the bitter- 
est feeling throughout Great Britain, in view especiaily of 
the fact that there are no special relations between Ger- 
many and the South Africa Republic, while there are very 
Close relations between that Republic and Great Britain. 
After the war between the Boers and the English, the 
English Government allowed the Transvaal to be inde- 
pendent, but claimed a suzerainty over its foreign rela- 
tions ; and in general the territory is looked upon as under 
English protection. This has stirred the most bitter feel- 
ing throughout England, and there is on every hand talk 
of war, such as never arose for a moment over the Vene- 
zuelau discussion. 


.... Lhe Turkish massacres have recommenced, this time 
in Birejik, on the Euphrates, east of Aintab, and at Urfa, 
about thirty miles further east. That at Urfa was a ter- 
rible one. The Turkish Government admits that 900 per- 
sons were killed, but other accounts say that 2,000 were 
slaughtered. At Birejik also it is reported that 900 were 
killed. At Urfa the only missionary was Miss Corinna 
Shattuck. Minister Terrell telegraphed to her for in- 
formation, and she replied that the Government 
officials were protecting herself and her house, but 
that she was greatly distressed. In the region 
of Harpait the Government has reconsidered its re- 
fusal to allow the distribution of relief by the mission- 
aries and has permitted Dr. Barnum to resume his work. 
Meanwhile the suffering is increasing on every hand. In 
the city of ErzrQm the missionaries are issuing rations and 
clothing to about 3,000 destitute persons, while 3,000 more 
have emigrated into Russian territory. The situation in 
Erzrdm is still very uncertain. There is risk of attack in 
the streets, and the slightest donation is sufficient to call 
down the attack of robbers. In the vicinity of Bitlis 
scarcely a village has escaped, and it is not safe for Chris- 
tians to appear on the streets. More than 15,000 refugees 
have escaped to Van, and are without shelter or food. 
Efforts are being made to secure the surrender of the Ar- 
menians at Zeitfin, the foreign consuls at Aleppo acting 
as the mediaries, The Turkish Army is suffering from the 
lack of pay, soldiers not having received their wages, and 
having no clothing or adequate food. There is great dis- 
turbance in Syria among the troops. The teservesare de- 
serting, taking their arms and ammunition with them, and 
those in camp are suffering terribly from disease. 


...-10 Canada seven members of the Cabinet have ten- 
dered their resignation in consequence of a difference in 
regard to the Manitoba schoul question. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Dretomacy has not become bankrupt, and sensible men 
have not abandoned their sober reason. Ali this is true, and is 
consistent with American ability and willingness to protect 
American honor, dignity and rights.—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 





+-»eThere are those who would have our Government submit 
placid y to any indignity, however gross, or permit any wrong, 
however serious, to be inflicted upon a weaker neighbor, without 
a word of protest or rebuke. This,it seemsto us, is the surest 
way to invite indignity and wrong, with the ultimate probability 
of a war which firmness at the beginning would avert. We love 
peace ; we ferventiy pray that it may be maintained; but we 
should blash to pray for a peace that means dishonor.—The Ez- 
aminer. 


.... The American missionaries have shown the stuff of which 
they are made. Thank God for such heroicexamples! The no- 
tion that they do this for effect ; that they pose in places of dan- 
ger to make us run to their relief; that they cling to their posts 
from obstinacy, and in a spirit of bravado, dishonors only those 
who entertain it. We who are ata safe distance may talk even 
lightly of their unspeakable anxieties and the agonies of suspense 
which are torturing those sensitive spirits every moment of the 
day and night, but surely we can never get solow down in our 
own esteem as to think them capable of bearing such things from 
motives.—The Evangelist. 


..+.The very newest Universalist clings fast to the very oldest 
tenets of the faith. Whether he knows it or not he is strong at 
doctrinal preaching. He is Christian to the core, loyal to the 
name “above every name.” He is a mighty believer in God and 
the blessed purpose of God to all people. He abates nothing of 
the old triumpbant trust in divine sovereignty, in human son- 
ship, in the might of the Christ, in the victory of good over evil. 
With a new zeal, in new phrases, with a gathering courage he 
goes toward the new century, with the tread of confidence in 
himself, his Church and his Savior. May God give us all grace to 
go with him, to share this new life, to be forever renewed in the 
spirit of our Father.—Dr. Jonn COLEMAN ADAMS. 
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NOTICES. 


7" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
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THE natural order of life, in all its myriad forms, is 
growth. Therein lies one of the chief distinctions be- 
tween animate and inanimate nature. Water is subject 
to a thousand and one changes, but in quantity is al- 
ways the same. It can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished. The substances of which the earth is composed 
are under the influence of the same law. The rock never 
grows ; it never increases; it is the same adamantine 
element that it was when the work of creation was com- 
pleted. 

But life is endowed with a power which carries on, by 
a natural order, the creative energy. The little germ, 
so small that it can hardly be distinguished, has within 
itself the potentiality of the mighty oak, and through 
the progress of centuries of great forests of magnificent 
trees. In man this principle of life is not confined to 
physical effects, but is most marked in its development 
in the mental and moral realms. The growth of what 
we call the mind from the simple power of consciousness 
to the comprehension of the profoundest philosophies, 
is growth of a stupendous order. There is a scientific 
explanation of it as there is a scientific cause for it ; but 
we are not now concerned with either. It is the fact 
that we wish to emphasize. God himself recognizes this 
wonderful power, for his revelation is addressed to in- 
telligence, and we can only apprehend Him by the use 
of it. We know how the human being grows in intelli- 
gence from infancy ; how mental growth accompanies 
physical growth, and we know that the moral nature is 
capable of the same development. God made us won- 
derfully complex, and we find that progress is the great 
possibility open to usin many directions, 

It is equally the law in the realm of the spiritual, God 
plants in the heart the germ of a new life. We call it 
the new birth. This experience may come to us at any 
time in our existence; but when it does come it is only 
a beginning. God’s purpose is that we should develop 
it, that we should bring it into those conditions which 
are necessary to its expansion. Those who miss this 
thought miss the most important law of the spiritual 
life. We are to go on from stage to stage, from experi- 
ence to experience, from increase to increase; and if 
there is any limit to development, no one has ever yet 
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found it. It is indispensable to any healthy spiritual 
life that it grow in grace, not once or twice, not for a 
period, but constantly. When growth in the physical 
form is for any reason arrested, the result is a dwarf or 
a misshapen or monstrous being. The most beautiful 
lives, as God sees them, are those which develop from 
the beginning, under such conditions of sunshine and 
cloud, of calm and storm, as a beneficent Providence 
sends to each individual. 

The principle of growth always faces the future, 
never the past. It has concern with what is and what 
is to be, not with what was. Those whose lives have 
been the happiest are not willing to live them over again. 
The reason is, they are looking forward to better things. 
To go back, in order to live the same years and neces- 
sarily the same experiences over again, would be the 
opposite of development. The law of growth holds 
healthy minds face to face with the future, and hope 
constantly leads on to larger and batter things. 

This bope is the stedfast anchor of the soul. Itis the 
divine purpose that it shall hold us securely in life to the 
great object of life, and that in death it shall bring us 
safely ‘into the life that goes on forever. 


— 


THE ADVANCE OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE tables which represent the numerical condition 
of the Churches are worthy of more attention than we 
could give them last week. While they do not show all 
that is to be known as to the state of Christianity, they 
do give unfailing indications of its progress. It is pos- 
sible, of course, but not probable, that the Churches 
are advancing numerically and declining spiritually ; 
that there is less of personal devotion to the true purpose 
of the Gospel and more thought for material interest and 
for financial and social activities. There are those who, 
independently of statistics,contend that this is the actual 
state of the Church, and that the world is growing 
worse, 

It is true that the mere fact of numerical increase is 
not a conclusive answer. But even in itself it has great 
weight against the pessimistic conclusion. When we 
find that all the Evangelical Churches, not one, or two, 
or a few of them, are constantly increasing in communi- 
cants, in churches and in ministers, the logical inference 
is that Christianity is increasing its hold upon the peo- 
ple. When we add to this a series of facts patent to 
everybody, showing the nature, extent and object of the 
increased activity of the Church, we have at least a rea- 
sunable refutation of the idea that the Church is becom- 
ing corrupt and powerless. If the faith of the Church 
had become practically dead, we should expect to find 
evidence of corrupt life and of a disappearance of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. It is natural for people to be self- 
ish ; it is natural in the absence of a religious reason for 
devotion to the cause of Christianity to expect that less 
money as well as less personal effort should be given to 
the Church. Philanthropy, apart from religious motive, 
would hardly plan so extensive a spiritual work among 
the heathen of other lands and among the neglected pop- 
ulations of our own. We should expect a rapid falling 
off of contributions to this and other causes. We know 
that such is not the fact, and what we know of Chris- 
tianity in the United States sarmonizes entirely with the 
naturat inferences we draw from the statistical tables. 
They are evidences of progress; and it is our firm con- 
viction that the Church is not only stronger to-day in 
numbers, but has more spiritual vigor and more zeal for 
the spread of the Gospel. 

When we turn to the tables which we published last 
week we find that the increase of communicants in five 
years is nearly 3,600,000, and in some important in- 
stances the period covered is four years instead of five. 

- Without doubt if the latest reports for all denominations 

were at hand we should find that the net increase is 
scarcely short of 4,000,000. This would be at the rate 
of 800,000 a year or somewhat less than 40 per cent. 
The increase of population is less than 25 per cent. ac- 
cording to the Census of 1890. The suggestive fact, 
then, is that the Churches are gaining rapidly on the 
population. They are not only making good every year 
the losses which come to them through death and 
through discipline and other causes, but are adding a 
net increase of nearly 40 per cent. 

It will be said that this increase is not all due to the 
Christian Church. That is true; but the exceptions are 
verysmall. Wehave only to deduct the Jews and, pos- 
sibly, two or three other utterly insignificant bodies. All 
the rest are Christian, and of the Christian bodies nearly 
all fall either into the Evangelical or the Orthodox class, 
There are very few which are outside of these two classes. 
Adding together the Mormons, the Communistic Socie- 
ties, the Rationalistic bodies and a few others, we have 
less than 400,000; that is, out of 24,218,000 communi- 
cants the unorthodox Christian element amounts to less 
than 400,000. Tothese we add the Jews and have an 
aggregate of about 531,000 to deduct from the grand 
total. Of course there are denominations included in the 
majority list which are variously regarded ; but on the 
chief fundamentals of Christianity they are orthodox 
and are entitled to be regarded asChristian. This coun- 
try is decidedly a Christian country and its Christianity 
is of the best type. 

When we come to consider the denominations which 
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are properly tegarded as evangelical we find that the 
evidences of growth are most provounced in such groups 
as the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Lutheran, 
and in such single denominations as the Disciples of 
Christ, and Congregational and Episcopal Churches. We 
have already called attention to the fact that the tables 
do not do justice to the Regular Baptists, for the reason 
that the Census gave much larger reports of them than 
they give of themselves, and their returns are still far 
from complete. Their actual increase in 1894 was 140,- 
000. The gains of the Methodists are enormous. No 
other group of churches approaches them in prosperity. 
Their gain for five years is nearly 850,000, while for lact 
year it was 320,000. The Lutherans have gained in five 
years nearly 160,000 ; the Presbyterians upward of 180,- 
000, and the Disciples of Christ. who seem to be increas- 
ing very rapidly, more than 282,000, The gains of the 
Congregationalists are somewhat larger than those of the 
Episcopal Church. The increase of the Roman Catholic 
Church is more than 1,500,000 for four years. It would- 
probably reach 1,750,000 for five years. This Church is 
still greatly helped by immigration, as is also the Lu- 
theran group. 

The increase in the number of churches keeps tally 
with the increase of communicants, and so also does 
the increase in the number of ministers, The addition 
of 19,400 churches in five years is a remarkable indica- 
tion of the activity of the Christian forces. This in- 
crease means new centers of religious influence and 
religious work, new societies and new and large invest- 
ments. If the belief in Christianity were less vital than 
we believe it is, we should hardly expect the number of 
churches to be multiplied. If fewer and fewer people 
were uniting with the Church, or believed in the objects 
of the Church, where would the Church obtain the 
means for these additional houses of worship, and where 
would the demand for them come from? Chaplain 
McCabe used to love to sing that the Methodis's were 
building two churches a day. For the last five years 
they have been building three a day, and he will have 
to revise his chorus. 

In the actual number of communicants the Roman 
Catholics are still well at the head, the Methodists are 
second, the Baptists a good third, the Presbyterians 
fourth, the Lutherans fifth, the Disciples of Christ sixth, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church seventh, and the Con- 
gregationalists eighth. One of the remarkable instances 
of growth is that of the Disciples of Christ. In the 
last five years they have advanced beyord both the 
Northern Presbyterian and Northern Baptist denomina- 
tions. Taking the denominations singly instead of in 
groups, the Disciples must now be given the sixth place 
instead of the eighth, which they occupied in 1890, com- 
ing next after the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


_ 


OUR DUTY TOWARD TURKEY. 


WE are not impressed by the widely repeated declara- 
tion that the warning given by the United States to 
Great Britain that the Monroe Doctrine must be enforced 
has emancipated Great Britain from allobligation to pro- 
tect the Armenian Christians from their murderous 
oppressors. The war scare, precipitated by a paragraph 
in the President’s message more plain spoken than dip- 
lomatic, lasted but two days. it was a foolish scare, for 
it was inconceivable that our two Governments should 
not come to a peaceable conclusion of their difficulties 
without dishonor to either. Great Britain’s duties are 
not changed, for we are not going to tie her bands. If 
we had any serious quarrel with her we could adjourn 
it in the interests of humanity. 

But during the week what may be a really serious 
check to Great Britain’s policy bas arisen. The lawless 
invasion of a semi-independent State in South Africa by 
British subjects, in defense of their fellow-subjects 
against real wrongs, has aroused Europe to indignant 
denunciations of England. Our beloved mother country 
seems to be attacked on every side, even altho the British 
Government has done its best, at the last hour, to pre- 
vent the filibustering movement of Dr. Jameson’s army. 
The dispatch of the German Emperor is positively and 
insultingly hostile, and invites the Free Republic to 
throw off all its allegiance to England in foreign affairs. 
He definitely interferes with the British colonial policy ; 
and France is echoing Germany. This is really serious ; 
it ismotwo days scare. It may compel Great Britain 
to call back part of her fleet from the door of the Dar- 
danelles. If our little warning over Venezuela could 
excuse Great Britain from doing her bounden duty for 
the Armenians, then Germany’s threat does it tenfold 
more. And we fear that it does it effectually. We sus- 
pect that, for the present, Great Britain is annihilated 
as a factor in the protection of the Armenian Christians. 

What then? Possibly Russia, England being out of the 
way, may feel that she has a free hand even to take Con- 
stantinople and wipe out the Turk. But that is so tre- 
mendous a possibility and might so involve a European 
war, that we can hardly believe it probable. It is more 





likely that since the only power is crippled that has any 
Christian sympathy, nothing will be done, and the Porte 
will be left at liberty to murder to his heart’s content, 
and once more offer the alternative of the sword or the 
Koran, as he has done so many times during these last 
fifteen months. As we write we have the news of fresh 
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massacres at Bircjik and Urfa.’ Shall our fellow-men, 
our Christian brothers be murdered, and no hand raised 
to protect them ? ; 

We appeal, then, to the President of the United States 
and to Congress. Have we no duty when priest and 
Levite passes by on the other side? Will nothing justify 
us in aforcible intervention? We have suffered enough 
in our own citizens. We have seen slaughter enough to 
summon us to protect for sweet charity’s sake. We are 
strong enough, if we will. Let the UnitedStates, which 
has somewhat weakened the hands of England, not fail 
to hear the bitter cry which comes loudest to us for 
help. 


THE VENEZUELA COMMISSION. 


THE P-esident has promptly appointed the Commission 
on the Venezuela boundary, and it has already set about 
its work. It is a commission of five men, whom the 
President evidently selected with great care. While re- 
gret is expressed that, for the sake of English opinion, 
one of our ex-Ministers to the Court of St. James, Mr. 
Phelps or Mr. Lincoln, was not appointed, the character 
of the Commission commands respect on both sides of 
the Atlantic. When this commission was proposed by 
the President in his special message to Congress, some 
of our horrified newspapers spoke of it as an insult to 
England. We do not know that any reputable English- 
man so regarded it at the time. Certainly the English 
press rather favors than opposes it now and calls upon 
the keepers of the archives to give it in an unofficial way 
all possible help in its investigation. Thisis wise as well 
as friendly, for if the findings of the Commission should 
be contrary to the English view, they can say that it is 
an ex parte commission, and they are under no obliga- 
tion to accept them; if, on the other hand, those find- 
ings favor the British contention, the Commission will 
have won them the case. It is, of course, a national, 
not an international investigation; nevertheless it should 
be an impartial inquiry for the facts. 

The President having determined that one of the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court ought to be a member of the 
Commission selected Mr. Jusiice Brewer, for whose legal 
acquirements and judicial ability there is the widest 
respect ; Chief-Justice Alvey, of the Sipreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, strengthens the judicial ele- 
ment of the Commission; President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins Uaiversity, and ex-President White, of Cornell, 
represent the interest of educators, and the latter also 
brings an honorable diplomatic experience to the service 
of the Commission ; and Mr. Francis R. Coudert, who 
was one of the counsel before the Bering Sea tribunal, 
completes‘a representative, able and non-partisan com- 
mission. They are all men of marked ability, in whose 
fairness the American public has great contidence. No 
one of them except Mr. Coudert, as far as we know, has 
expressed publicly his opinion as to the merits of the case, 
and Mr. Coudert is enough of a lawyer and of a fair- 
minded citizen to be able to consider the evidence on its 
merits. This he has promised todo ; and we may besure 
that the Commission feels the weight of responsibility 
resting upon it, the delicacy of the work it has todo, and 
will make a thorough and conscientious investiga- 
tion of the matter, and report its conclusions frankly and 
fearlessly. ‘Tne President is careful not to hamper it in 
any way. He simply says in his notitication of appoint- 
ment: 

“It isexpected that the Commission will avail itself of 
all possible sources of information, will apply to the mat- 
ter all pertinent rules of municipai and international law, 
and will make a report to the President of its conclusions, 
together with the evideuce and documents submitted to 
be cousidered by them, with as little delay as is compati- 
ble with the thorough and impartia) consideration of the 
subject to be dealt with.” 

The two nations have returned to their normal mood 
and all danger of an appeal to arms may be regarded as 
averted. Eagland has just now new and imperative 
claims to her attention in the outbreak in South Africa, and 
realizes in the unfriendly attitude of certain Continental 
powers, how little it would take to bring on a terrible 
European war. Without any loss of dignity she can 
settle this Venezuelan dispute on the basis of interna- 
tional equity, which will not wrong Venezuela or dis- 
turb the Monroe Doctrine, or enlarge the area of British 
Guiana unwarrantably. 
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WHY THIS INDIFFERENCE? 


It has been extremely difficult to understand the 
meaning of the apparent inditference of Russia and Ger- 
Many to the sufferings of Armenian Christians as con- 
trasted with the deep feeling which exists in England 
and the United States on this subject. 

Would it be too suspicious of human nature to at- 
tribute the cause of this indifference to the monarchical 
instincts of the Czar and the Emperor, and to their 
adoption of the theory of the divine right of kings? It 
would seem that Germany is going back to the doctrine 
of the Holy Alliance of seventy years ago, the purpose 
of which was to crush outall representative government 
and to proclaim and maintain the rights of rulers to un- 
limited authority given of God over all their subjects. 

Let us see from their point of view what the Sultan 
hasdone, He has simply ruled his own territory ac- 
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cording to his own royal will. If he taxes, no matter 
how severely, he does it as a sovereign, and taxes are im- 
posed upon his own people whom he has a right to tax. 
If he puts them in prison, why should he not imprison 
his own subjects if he thinks wise? If they are dissatis- 
fied, why should not they be punished for expressing 
that dissatisfaction? If they are killed, is it anything 
more than a proper precautionary measure to keep 
down those who are liable to rise in insurrection, and 
who are actually seeking to secure representative rights? 
Is not the Emperor of Germany at this very moment do- 
ing about the same thing and planning to crush the 
Social Democratic party by military force? And has 
not the Hamberger Nachrichten, an organ of the con- 
servatives, even suggested that the Social Democrats 
might be driven to desperation and then their insur- 
rection crushed by the army? That is the Turkish way 
of dealing with Armenians, 

Contrast with the Emperor’s contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to the slaughter and sufferings of the Armenians in 
Turkey his speedy sympathy with the South Africa 
Boers, who have proved themselves abundantly able to 
take care of themselves. He sends them an official 
congratulation that they have by their ‘‘own ener- 
getic action” and ‘without appealing for help to 
friendly powers” protected the independence of their 
country against armed bands; and subscriptions have 
been raised in Germany to the extent of 100,000 marks to 
relieve the Boers who were wounded in their battle 
against Dr. Jameson’s force. Jealousy of England ex- 
plains this sympathy and these contributions for the 
stout and victorious Boers, and there is no sympathy for 
the unarmed, murdered Armenians. Such heartless- 
ness and selfishness may weli arouse indignation and 
contempt. 

The Emperor of Germany, who was not so very long 
ago entertained lavishly by the Sultan in Constantinople, 
may regard him as a brother sovereign ; his rights over 
the people similar to those which William IL claims over 
his. His sympathy would not go out to subjects but to 
rulers, and we suppose the instinct of such a ruler may 
be stronger than his instinc:s as a Christian, Certainly 
he cannot be suspected of having any sympathy with 
the desire of the Armenians to limit the autocratic rule 
of their Sultan. 

We do not say that this explains the indifference of 
Germany and Russia, but that indifference needs some 
explanation and nothing more probable has been cug- 
gested. 


»— 





THE ATTACK UPON THE BOER REPUBLIC. 


OUR sympathy is always enlisted on the side of inde- 
pendent civilized nations, however small, which resist 
overthrow. When some savage king in Burma, Ashan- 
tee or Zululand commits atrocities which make the 
world shudder, it is a duty to put an end to such mis- 
rule. In South Africa there are two republics, one 
known as the Orange Free State, the other as the South 
African Republic. The ruling class in each are the 
Boers, who are descendants of the Dutch settlers, These 
Republics are civilized Republics, maintaining order and 
performing the functions of independent, or semi-inde- 
pendent nations. Last week when the news came of the 
invasion of the South Africa Republic by an armed body 
of English and other residents of the adjoining British 
territory, under the lead of Dr. Jameson, it was difficult 
to see it in any other light than a, freebooting expedi- 
tion whose object was to subjugate the Boer Government 
and annex the country tothe British possessions. It was 
with a thrill of satisfaction that the world learned that 
the Boers had quickly rallied, had met the invaders at 
Johannesburg, had completely defeated them with a loss 
of fully one-tenth of their number killed, and had im- 
prisoned Dr. Jameson and the rest of thecompany. And 
yet, who can doubt that his success would have resulted 
in a more just and humane Government? Those are 
sturdy men, those hardy Boers, and that they can fight 
fiercely and persistently is known to the whole world, 
and to nobody better than the English of South Africa; 
but they are frightfully unprogressive, and unspeakably 
cruel to the Negro natives. Their territory was fora 
little while British territory ; but by their great courage 
and skill in warfare they reconquered it, and made it 
practically independent, England consenting to relinquish 
all her rights except that of controlling its foreign rela- 
tions. Dr. Jameson and his company are in the employ 
of the British South Africa Company, and he is the ad- 
ministrator of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and had 
the confidence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose ambition has 
been to enlarge the sphere of British influence in Africa. 

The reason given for the invasion of the Republic was 
that Dr. Jameson and his followers were in sympathy 
with the English and other foreign residents of the Re- 
public who have grievances which the Boer Government 
has refused to redress. There is no question that the 
rule of the Boers has been a very oppressive one, both to 
the native Negroes and to the foreign residents. The 
latter are mostly Englishmen and Americans, who are 
interested in mining operations ; and it is they who pay 
the taxes which support the Government. Nevertheless 
they have practically no representation; they get 
nothing in return for their taxes, and admission to citi- 
zenship is hedged about with such difficulties that the 


great majority of this element are forced to remain aliens. . 
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Everything which they import into the country is heavily 
taxed, not only the machinery used in mining, but also 
the clothing and the food; and no provision whatever 
is made for the education of their children in any lan- 
guage. The list of their grievances is a long one, and 
cries for redress. 

It was to help these Uitlanders:- that Dr. Jameson 
marched with his armed followers, among whom are 
many representatives of the English nobility. Did he 
have the tacit support of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and of the 
British South Africa Company? Was the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, aware of the purpose of 
the expedition? It seems hardly possible that it 
would have been undertaken without the assurance of 
the sympathy of the English Government’; and yet the 
Governor of South Africa, when it was known that the 
expedition was near the borders of the Boer Republic, 
disclaimed all responsibility for it and directed Dr. 
Jameson to return, At the same time the Colonial 
Secretary in London took a similar position, and acted 
at the last moment with reasonable energy. But Dr. 
Jameson paid no attention to the orders he received, and 
is held responsible by the British press for an invasion 
which nothing but success could have justified. 

The result is that the South African Republic is full 
master of the situation, and has the active sympathy of 
those European powers which are jealous of the exten- 
sion of British territory in Africa, Emperor William sig- 
nalized his hostility to the Government of his grandmother 
by a message of congratulation to President Kriger 
which has profoundly affected the English sensibilities 
and stirred up a strong anti-German feeling in England. 
It is one of those rash acts which the world has come to 
expect of the young hair-brained egotist who bas suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father and grandfather, but 
not to their ability, prudence and modesty. It was a 
needless insul; to England and shows the immeasurable 
vanity rather than humanity of the man, He can stand 
at the head of one of the inmost powerful nations of 
Europe and see, with equanimity, Christians ruthlessly 
butcnoered by the tens of thousands by the connivance 
of a European potentate. He is not even willing to risk 
one Pomeranian grenadier for them all ; but his deepest 
sympathy is stirred by an event which occurs thousands 
of miles away, far from German territory and remote 
from German interest. Such conduct is beneath a right- 
eous man’s contempt, 

We hope the outcome of this armed invasion will be 
immediate concessions on the part of the Boer Govern- 
ment to foreigners, and some mitigation of the harsh and 
contemptuous treatment which the poor black receives. 
The English Government will have to humiliate its rep- 
resentatives in South Africa and take a position with 
reference to this unsuccessful invasion which will in- 
crease rather than diminish its bitter regret at Dr. Jame- 
son’s failure. We wonder, when the history of this epi- 
sode coines to be fully known, whether it will not appear 
that the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, has not 
been more ambitious than prudent. We have an idea 
that the Venezuelan trouble is partly due to his covetous 
nature, and that if Dr. Jameson had succeeded at Johan- 
nesburg he would not have refused to take the credit of 
the enterprise. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


THE New Year overruns somewhat into our second issue, 
as the reader will see from the articles in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT this week. Dr. Newman Hall opens with A New Year 
Question of Christian Duty; Dr. Parkhurst shows how in 
the thought of God we must not separate the rainbow from 
the throne; Bishop Haygood, whose health we are glad to 
see restored, speaks of the progress of patriotism in the 
South; Prof. William C. Wilkinson calis attention to a 
neglected paragraph in Lord Salisbury’s Venezuela dis- 
patch, of which we spoke in one of our earliest editorials on 
the subject; the Rev. J. H. De Forest writes from Japan a 
review of its history during the year; James Payn supplies 
spicy Eoglish notes; L. G. Powers, the Minnesota Com- 
missioner of Labor, continues his discussion of a modern 
industrial revolution; R. M. Patterson, D.D., shows how 
the religious statistics given by us a week ago bear on fed- 
eration ; Janet Jennings’s Washington Letter is devoted 
chiefly to the President’s social functions; Miss Walker’s 
art notes treat of the winter art classes; J. W. Russell re- 
ports the coaflict over the school question in Manitoba ; 
E. P. Powell looks forward to the farmer’s work in 1896, and 
George E. Walsh describes the manufacture of edible and 
essential oils. Thereare poems by Julia C. R. Dorr, Henry 
W. Lanier and Frances E. Pope; and stories by Nellie 
Burns, Albert E. Lawrence and Lida A. Churchill. 











BIsHoP HAYGOOD, in an admirable article sent to The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, has set the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, right with regard to the work of 
the Northern Church among the Negroes. Our readers 
will remember the intemperate utterances of the Rev. Mr. 
Steele, who is at the head of the Epworth League of the 
Southern Church, to the effect that the attempts of the 
Northern Church to elevate the Negro had proved a dismal 
failure, and that the colored people do worse things in a 
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state of liberty, notwithstanding all the educational and 
evangelizing work which has been done for them, than in 
the days of slavery. Bishop Haygood intimates that the 
true explanation of this attack isignorance. He says that 
“ the utterances of two or three ill-informed persons” in 
the South have been taken too seriously in the North, and 
he declares that “it is not malice but ignorance that 
speaks.” He proceeds to show what his own position has 
been with reference to the Negro, and to express his regret 
that the people of the South have been so slow to take a 
personal interest in the educational work among the Ne- 
groes. He says: 

* Few of our leading men have even now any true or accurate 
knowledge from personal inspection of any of these institutions. 
It is simply trae that most Southern men know next to nothing 
of ihis work. Not one woman among thousands knows anything 
at all about it. Our people have been blind and slow of heart. 
Thank God there are signs of improvement both in our manners 
and our morals.” 

He pays a warm tribute to the character and ability of the 
teachers in Negro institutions: e 

“In these schools I have met and honored many of the noble 

graduates from Harvard and Wellesley down. That some hope- 
less cranks, hurtful to everybody and everything, came among 
them was to be expected. . . . But the majority of them I know 
to be as good as the best missionaries in any part of the heathen 
world.” 
He denies that the work among the Negroes bas been a 
failure. He declares it to bea good work. He says that 
his own Church is not in a position to do all this work, nor 
is any other Church in the South equal to it. He wishes 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church and other Churches 
could do more. We hope that this utterance of Bishop 
Haygood will be widely read iu the South as well as in the 
North. It is of the utmost importance that there should 
be a thorough understanding between the white people of 
these two sections with regard to the urgency of the edu- 
cational and evangelistic work which is being done among 
the Negroes. If the Churches of the South could take a 
more favorable attitude toward it, we are satisfied that it 
would be a good thing, not only for the work but for 
those who are engaged in it and those who are interested 
in its outcome. 


THE return of the American Board Delegation from 
Japan last week was coincident with an event that sad- 
dened not only them and the mission force in that field, 
but many otbers in every part of the world. Noone had 
from the begioniug been more interested in their work 
than Secretary N. G. Clark, to whom that mission had 
been specially dear, and all hoped that he would live to see 
their return, and learn the results of their labors. He failed, 
however, quite rapidly;and before they could reach Boston 
he became unconscious, and died January 3d at his home 
in West Roxbury. The news of his death, altho expected, 
will bring deepest sorrow to the missionaries of the Board, 
as to multitudes of friends in this country. From the 
time when he joined Dr. Anderson in 1865, to the laying 
down of the duties of his office a little more than a year 
ago, he was even more than an official of the Board—a 
personal friend of those with whom he came in contact. 
His breadth of view and keen judgment, which overleaped 
obstacles and claimed the highest and most complete re- 
sults, made him an optimist in his views of mission work, 
and bound him very closely to those workers whose ambi- 
tions were the most aspiring. Nothing seemed to him 
impossible if only the Church at home would do its 
duty. Hence his addresses at home were incensely in- 
spiriting, and his letters to the field always encouraging. 
This characteristic was specially manifest in the hearty 
encouragement he gave to the organization of the Woman’s 
Board, and in his views as to the conduct of such missions 
as that in Japan and of such enterprises as the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople. There was absolutely 
no limit to his ambitions for them. Hewould, if hecould, 
have poured missionaries by the hundred and funds by the 
hundred thousand into Japan, that he might by one grand 
assault, capture the newly opened kingdom for Christ. 
He would have made that college a university, reaching 
out forits pupils to every city and hamlet from the Dan- 
ube to the Persian Gulf, and then sent them back to 
infuse new courage into their mothers and sisters in the 
strife to secure the highest type of womanhood for that 
Empire. The same was true of his relations to every form 
of missionary work. No field or person felt left out, or 
thought of him as favoring one at the expense of another. 
It grieved him to the heart that he could not do what he 
would, but it never dixcouraged him, nor could any one 
even see a trace of bitterness in his disappointment. He 
was ever ready to recognize that God’s ways are not our 
ways and to throw himself heart and soul into the effort to 
make the best of the means at his disposal. With the gen- 
eral sense of loss there will come, also, a feeling of glad- 
ness that now as never before he can see the complete suc- 
cess of the work to which he gave his life. 





The American Ecclesiastical Review supplies proof 
that the Roman Catholic Church in America is schismatic. 
A priest asks that magazine, which is highly commended 
by Cardinals Rampolla and Satolli, whether he is bound 
to refuse absolution to a member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The editor replies that this Asso- 
ciation is a purely Protestant organization, whose purpose 
is good, but whose method is that of private interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, and that if itis unlawful to give 
the sacraments toa Protestant, it is equally unlawful to 
admit amember of the Y. M.C. A. He ‘‘may bea better 
man than many a Catholic, not only before men, but be- 
foreGod”’; but he is in the wrong way, and is “ ri-king 
his eternal salvation,’’ and cannot receive the Catholic 
sacraments. This is a denial of the unity of the Church, 
and thus is a vastly more serious matter than the discus- 
sion and decisions to which so much space is devoted in 
the same number, on such questions of Jewish ritualism 
as whether the priest, after holy communion, is allowed to 
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wash his fingers with a sponge, whether a funeral service 
can be held in church during the Forty Hours Adoration, 
whether bishops can use the mozetta, the pontifical cap 
or the pastoral staff when in another bishop’s diocese, and 
whether they can “‘ wear the doctor’s biretta with its four 
corners, being of a violet color, with red rosets and cords.” 
The reader will be interested to know that they cannot ; 
but that they may wear a biretta ‘of the usual shape, and 
of a violet color, with roset and cords of the same color,” 
all of which isof great religious importance, and helps to 
make the Church schismatic which imposes such puerile 
control. 





FATHER ZURCHER, of Buffalo, the zealous President of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of that city, who 
was rebuked by his bishop for denouncing an entertain- 
ment conducted by the Jesuits for selling liquor, and vold 
that it was not true, and was forbidden to write more 
on the subject, is quitea model of priestly obedience as he 
was of zeal for saving his people from a drunkard’s death. 
He not only obeyed, as we have previously recorded, and 
has since uttered not «a word tothe public; he has written 
a letter to the Union of which he was president, telling 
them that his bishop believes his methods are injuring the 
cause of temperance among the Catholics, and that he 
therefore feels it his duty to resign both as president and 
member, and he advises them to follow his example. 
This they have done speedily, dissolving all their brother- 
hoods, and we havea beautiful example of episcopal au- 
thority and of the submission of the flock. Do not say 
that this is not a free country, for we suppose that people 
must be free to obey if they want to; only this kind of 
ecclesiastical power taught and submitted to is just ex- 
actly what has made Catholic countries followers and not 
leaders in the progress of civilization. 


THE Administration has taken prompt measures for the 
placing, in the form of a popular loan, of $100,000,000 of 
bonds in order to restore the gold reserve. Some such ac. 
tion as this was necessary in view of the certainty that the 
Senate will not accept the Bond bill which the House has 
passed. Unfortunately this deliberative body is in the 
hands of the silver men, who have control of the Finance 
Committee, of which Senator Morrill is chairman. They 
are bent upon having a free silver measure substituted for 
tbe Bond bill. Thisis particularly exasperating in view 
of the disaster which threatens the country if it should 
suddenly pass from a gold toa silver basis; and also of the 
fact that the free silver majority of the Senate no longer 
represent the majority of the people, if they ever did. The 
House is, of course, the popular branch of Congress. It was 
recently elected direct by the people, and if it represented 
their views in November, 1894, we must assume that it does 
so still, because the later elections have shown, particularly 
in Kentucky and elsewhere, that the free silver movement 
is rapidly declining. Bunt the combination of Populists 
with Democrats and Republicans in the Senate makes it 
impossible to pass any financial measure which does not 
square with the ideas of the free silver Senators. Thus the 
hands of Congress are tied, and it can do nothing, as the 
free silverites 1n the Senate seem to be entirely unaffected 
by public opinion. It is fortunate that we have in this 
juncture a President who is determined to maintain the 
financial honor of the Government, even at the expense of 
increasing the national debt, with all the odium that that 
brings upon the party which he represents. We honor him 
for his faithfulness. And while his financial policy is open 
to serious criticism upon certain points, to some of which 
Senator Sherman called attention last week, he is entitled 
to the gratitude of all sound money men for his unswerv- 
ing determination to keep the country on a gold basis. 





LAST Saturday Utah was, by Presidential proclamation, 
declared a State, raising the number of States to forty- 
five. While we were not willing any longer to oppose the 
admission of Utah, we record the fact with no little ap- 
prehension. It was bound to come, and the great impedi- 
ment, that of polygamy, had been removed and out of the 
way. This is one of the cases in which we bave to run 
some risks, hoping the best. It is true that some of the 
Mormon leaders still practice polygamy secretly, and would 
be glad to practice itopenly. It is true that Statehood 
removes the power of the General Government, by its 
courts, to punish or control polygamy in Utah. It is true 
that Utah can, if it will, change its constitution and re- 
move the prohibition of polygamy. It is true that the 
Mormon Church is still a powerful body, which can, and 
very likely will, try to control elections. But it is yet true 
that reforms do not go backward, except temporarily. It is 
true that public sentiment and the extension of inter- 
course must assimilate Utah to the rest of the country. 
It is true that the Gentile population of the chief cities of 
Utah is precominent and active. And itis, if worst comes 
to worst, true that the United States Constitution could 
be changed and all laws affecting the family brought 
under the control of Congress. So our apprehensions are 
relieved ; but we keep watch. 


THOSE who have read the President’s message, Secretary 
Olney’s correspondence with Lord Salisbury and the com- 
ments of the instructors and authorities on international 
law published by us and other journals, cannot fail to have 
discovered one important fact, namely, that the question 
is not finally settled, as the mere historian might think to 
settle it, by asking what was the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine under the conditions when it was first declared. 
It is not enough to say that there is no Holy Alliance now 
existing for the purpose of breaking down representative 
governments and maintaining monarchies. The applica- 
tions of the doctrine have changed with the changes in 
Europe and America. It is not enough to say that the 
Monroe Doctrine, as first enunciated, did not presume to 
claim any protectorate or tutelary obligation uf the United 
States among the nations of this hemisphere. It may be 
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that the doctrine then proclaimed had the duty of protec- 
tion implied in it if not expressed ; and it may be that 
once and again we have exercised that duty for the protec- 
tion of weaker nations. Tbe very serious question now is 
whether our own primacy of power in this hemisphere 
does not, under this Monroe Doctrine, compel us to take 
the primacy of protection. Nor is it a question whether 
the Monroe Doctrine is a part of international law. Its 
maintenance has been our duty for seventy years, and our 
right and duty under it have been recognized, whether it 
be called a part of international law or not. Just as the 
Powers of Europe are banded together to prevent a Gis- 
turbance of the balance of power by each other, so we are, 
under the Monroe Doctrine under obligation to prevent the 
disturbance of the balance of American States by any 
European interference, whether international law is 
affected or not. 





A PATRIOTIC Canadian finds only one thing to criticise 
in a late editorial uf ours on ‘‘ Jingoism.” He says: 


You say: “The great complaint which the annexationists in 
Canada make of the United States is that we have no jingoism 
among us.” But who are “the annexationixts in Canada”? 
Unless citizens of the United States, who may be resident in Can- 
ada, are meant, the only persons that I know of answering to that 
description are Prof. Goldwin Smith, who is a Canadian neither 
by birth nor inspirit, and a former member of the Provincial 
Parliament from a border county of Ontario, who at the last elec- 
tion was relegated to private life. 

The fact, well known to every one who has any acquaintance 
with Canadian political life,that the charge of disloyalty to 
Englend,or of the slightest leaning toward annexation, is the 
most damning that can possibly be brought against a political 
party or public man, should be enough to indicate the attitude 
of the Canadian people. Nothing in favor of annexation is ever 
heard in Canada, unless from Prof. Goidwin Smith. The 
** Patrons of Industry,” a recent political organization of Cana- 
dian farmers, has placed as the first plank of its platform, 
** Maintenance of British Connection,” for no conceivable reason 
but to render itself proof against such charges as are indicated 
above, which have long been amung the favorite and most ef- 
fective weapons of the party now in power in the Dominion Par- 
liament. 

I do not think that the truth of this matter can be better 
stated than by a quotation from the Toronto Globe, the chief 
exponent of the principles of the Canadian Liberal Party, at 
present in opposition in the Dominion Parliament. In an edi- 
torial on Saturday morning, December 2ist, it says : 

“The impression that upon any question affecting the loyalty 
of this country to Britain her people are divided, is as false as it is 
mischievous. In such a situation asthe present the whoie nation, 
without distinction of race, creed ur party, is British and Cana- 
dian through-and through. At least one invasion of Canada was 
encouraged by the notion that the invaders would be joined by 
a large body of friends upon Canadian soil. ‘There is no excuse 
for allowing this mistake, disastrous in its consequences to the 
peop!e of both countries, to occur again.” 





....Hereis avery serious utterance from the January 
number of The Missionary Herald: 


“While recognizing cordially, as we do, the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment in demanding protection for our fellow-citizens in Ter- 
key and in the sending of national vessels into Turkish waters, 
we are yet frank to say that we cannot understand why the diffi- 
culties inthe way of reaching Erzrim and Harpit by the men who 
are appointed to American consulates in those cities should have 
been aliowed to prevent their going to their posts. These consul- 
ates have been established by act of Congress, and if the Turkish 
Government will not give them exequaturs and provide them safe 
escort,‘ no greater indignity could be showo us or our nation. 
Our Government has clearly the right to demand consular repre- 
sentation at points where American interests are at stake, and 
we cannot see why that right should not be insisted upon at all 
hazards. If denied, why sbould not diplomatic relations with 
Turkey cease and its Minister at Washington be given his papers? 
In that case American citizens could be intrusted to the protec- 
tion of the British or of some other embassy at Constantinople.” 
There are reports that Admiral Bunce may be sent with 
his squadron to the Mediterranean. We hope that this is 
true, and that his orders will not be without vigor to enforce 
as wellas demand. Howthis can be done we might sug- 
gest ; but our Navy Department is competent to find a way. 


....The generation has passed that was faithfully in- 
structed as to the sin of slavery and the daty of absolute 
brotherhood of men, and therefore we are not surprised 
now and then to find uninstructed people in the North 
giving utterance to sentiments that smack of the South 
before the War. Here is one, however, that is amazing 
from a company of Methodist presiding elders that lately 
met in Indianapolis and discussed many things, and, 
among others, expressed the hope that all the colored 
Methodisms might be united in one, inasmuch as “the 
‘racial personality’ forbids any reasonable expectation 
that the Negro can ever occupy a place as pastor or bishop 
in common with his white brother throughout the 
Church.” That expression of faithlessness in God and in 
the common brotherhood of man and of Christians is 
nothing less than shocking. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a quarter of a million of Negro members, 
and we much mistake its Christianity if it will tell them 
that they are not wanted. 


...-Ambitious editors who are anxious to make a name 
to themselves and to influence public policy by securing 
foreign opinions on matters of American politics, will do 
well to remember that there is on the statute book of the 
United States a law which makes it criminal, without the 
consent of our Government, to carry on any correspond- 
ence with any officer of a foreign Government “ in relation 
to apy disputes or contentions with the United States.” 
For example, the Prince of Wales is a salaried officer of 
Great Britain; and the Editor of the New York World, in 
seeking his written opinion on any question connected 
with the President’s Venezuelan message, has exposed 
himself to a fine of $5,000 and three years in prison. 


...-“ Ian McLaren,” making an address lately under 
his own personality as the Rev. Mr. Watson, said that the 
ecclesiastical pride in their antiquity exhibited by some 
denominations is illustrated by that of the ancient Scotch 
clan of MacPhersons. Some one said to a member of the 


clan: ‘‘ Well, you must at any rate be descended from 
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Noah.” “ Not at all,” said the clansman, “ the MacPher- 
sons always hada boat of their own.” Mr. Watson told 
half a great trath, when speaking of reunion, he said: 


“ There could be no greater calamity than a union of Churches 
which would involve a general sacrifice of great religious convic- 
tions.” 

Very true, and therefore we seek a union which allows the 
retention of great religious convictions; that is, under 
liberty, not submission. 


_..eIt is unfortunate if true, as stated, that the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society in Maine has failed to 
accede to the suggestions of the Interdenominational Com- 
mission and refrain from grants in aid to weak churches in 
districts already well suppiied by other denominations. In 
any such scheme as that suggested by this Commission 
and which must enter into any plan of Church Union or 
even of Church Federation, it is inevitable that cases will 
occur that involve hardship. It is not to be wondered at 
that even weak churches protest against being practically 
compelled to lose their own identity in that of another 
denomination ; but we believe that if the plan is loyally 
carried out it will give but another instance of the truth 
that “ he that loseth his life shall save it.”’ 


.... Weare favored with an advanced proof of an edito- 
rial in the London Herald of Peace and International 
Arbitration, in which it is argued that the Monroe Doc- 
trine “has scarcely even the shadow of application to the 
Venezuela question,’ because 


“In the first place, England had her possessions in Guiana be- 
fore President Monroe uttered his views,and secondly she does 
not now desire to extend her territory over any of the lands act- 
ually and indisputably belonging to Venezuela. And thirdly, 
if the Monroe doctrine did apply to this particular case, it has 
never been submitted to, or accepted by, the comity of nations.” 


The second reason is precisely the point on which the 
United States needs to be convinced. If it isso, nobody 
could complain. Venezuela could say as mnoch. 


....She must be very well known among astronomers, 
we should judge, from the way in which the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory Circular mentions “Mrs. Fleming,” 
without avy other identifying designation ; and she ought 
to be pretty well known among them, judging from the 
fact that her discovery on December 12th of « new star in 
Centaurus is the fourth such discovery she has made, only 
fourteen such stars being on reccrd since the first famous 
one was seen by Tyscho Brahé in 1572. She is credited 
with one in 1887, and the three last, one in 1893 and two in 
1895, have all been discovered by her. The photographic 
method, hitherto applied to asteroids, and the study of the 
spectrum will doubtless bring out a larger nimber of new 
stars—that is, stars that appear, and then finally disap- 
pear. 


.... We take the following from The Church Standard: 

**Arakan, in Burma, has belonged to England since 1828, yet ex- 
cept one clergyman to minister exclusively to the white resi- 
dents of the place, no missionary hasever been sent there. Bish- 
op Titcomb, the first bishop of Rangain, applied through Arch- 
bishop Tait, of Canterbury, to the American Church for men; 
but they could not then be sent.” 
In 1840 two missionaries of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union went into that country from Bas:ein. After 
1856 the mission was broken up, but was reopened in 1888, 
and is still in operation. 


.... The candidacy of Governor Morton for the Presiden- 
tial nomination has been, so to speak, officially announced. 
He met Mr. Depew, Mr. Platt, Mr. Miller and others at a 
dinner, presumably for conference, and afterward Mr. De- 
pew, Mr. Miller and others told the public that Mr. Mor 
ton will be in the race for the nomination at St. Louis. 
The Governor will have the solid support of his own State, 
and if Mr. Quay espouses his cause Messrs. McKiuley, 
Allison, Reed and others will find him a formidable com- 
petitor. - 


-...Weare much struck by the fact that very few of the 
public protests made against war with England give away 
the position and claim of the United States. For example, 
the resolu'ion adopted by Dr. Washiagton Giadden’s 
church in Columbus, O., ‘earnestly declares for arbitra- 
tion as the only wise and just and civilized method of ad- 
justing international misunderstandings.” That is pre- 
cisely what Secretary Oloey has called for, and what even 
Eaglish sentiment begins to see is fair. 


.-+-It is perfectly natural that Mohammed Russell Webb 
should come to the relief of the Sultan in these his dire 
straits. His advocacy, however, will do more barm than 
good. Mollah Webb’s fiasco in bis attempt to Mohammed- 
anize this country is too fresh in the minds of people for 
him to have the slightest weight with any. He scarcely 
needs the replies that have found their way .ioto the 
papers. 


....A United Presbyterian paper, The Midland, tells us: 

“The signs of the times indicate a larger,if not an exclusive 
use of the psalms in singing for worship. Almost everywhere 
there are expressions of dissatisfaction with modern hymns.” 
This is news to us. Strange it is, that so great a move- 
ment should be in full progress and only one newspaper 
know of it. 


---‘ Surely a crusade, or its equivalent, is impending,” 
writes a correspondent in reference to the slaughter of 
fifty thousand Christians in Turkey. That equivalent 
nowadays is intervention by some Government, and that 
duty rests to-day on every natioa in Curistendom, includ- 
ing the United Stetes. 


---.What picture gallery is there that has not from one 
to half-a-dozen pictures of monks drinking beer ? Catho- 
lics never like to see such a picture, and feel insulted by it ; 
but the St. Vincent’s brewery is the perpetual justifica- 


tion, The remedy is at Rome, not in the hands of loca? 
bishops. - 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


BY J. W. RUSSELL. 


THE Parliament of Canada assembled on January 2d for 
the express purpose of dealing with the educational claims 
of the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba. The Legis- 
lature of that Province has been dissolved and a new 
Legislature will be elected on the fifteenth of the present 
month with the special object of ascertaining whether or 
not the people of Manitoba indorse continued resistance to 
federal interference. Manitoba intends that the Dominion 
Parliament, and more particularly the Dominion Execu- 
tive, shall know what the provincial attitude is befure the 
business of the session is very far advanced. The relations 
of the Dominion and Manitoba have been for some time 

upfriendly—menace on the one side and resistance on the 
other. In 1890 the Province established an unsectarian 
public-school system. The Dominion Government stands 
for the displacement of that system and the restoration 
of the parochial or separate schools, which were in 
existence in that Province prior to that date. On 
the twenty-first of March last a remedial order 
was issued at Ottawa, commanding such restoration. 
To this an emphatic negative was returned. In pursuance 
of an intention expressed in the House of Commons by a 
member of the Ministry, a communication was addressed 
by the Dominion Government to Manitoba, suggesting a 
settlement and inviting the Province to take remedial 
action for the alleged grievances of the minority, and 
stating that, in default of such action, a session of the 
Dominion Parliament would be called, when the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ would introduce and press to a conclusion such leg- 
islation as wonld afford an adequate measure of relief, 
based upon the lines of the judgment of the imperial Privy 
Council and the remedial order of the twenty-first of 
March, 1895.” The overtures contained in this communica- 
tion were also 1ejected; and now the Dominion Parlia- 
ment bas begun the session duriag which its threat is to be 
carried out. 

How the Manitoba school question has reached its pres- 
ent acute stage, and what will be the result, involve con- 
siderations of a complex character in which the tendency 
to bias, however strong, should be carefully avoided. 
Around the dispute various interests are grouped in avgry 
confusion. Primarily a Canadian question, its circle of 
interest covers a much larger area, as it involves a princi- 
ple that is easily discerned through local complications, 
and is of elemental importance to the justice of popular 
government. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that the solution of this ques- 
tion, whatever it may be, will not give unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Its vexatious nature may be perceived from the 
widely different conclusions which have been arrived at 
by legislative and judicial bodies. The Manitoba Legis- 
lature, the Dominion Parliament, Provincial, Federal and 
Imperial Courts of Justice—all have dealt with it; but 
further and final dealing is yet the need of the hour. The 


lust decision of the Imperial Privy Council, which was~° 


supposed to be final, is, in effect, a decision which does 
not decide ; since, while defining the educational rights of 
the Catholic minority in Manitoba, it places the responsi- 
bility of practically eaforcing them upon the Dominion 
Executive; and the lattery instead of simplifying, has 
complicated the question by making it a federal issue. 
The Privy Council’s decision was basei upon the author- 
ity of a section of the act under which Manitoba entered 
the Dominion, a section which does not seem to have re- 
ceived full notice and consideration on a former occasion. 
For itis important to note that the Privy Council has 
giveo two decisions—one in 1892 and the other in 1895. 
The first upheld the right of Manitoba to establish an un- 
sectarian public-school system ; the second left that right 
untouched, but affirmed that a case of grievance had been 
made out under tae act above referred to, and leaves to 
the Dominion Government the application of a remedy. 
It is difficult to reconcile the two decisions, a3 the latter 
seems to rec )gaize an injustice done uader an act which 
the former declares valid. 

The roots of this question run back toa time long ante- 
rior to Confederation. Catholic minorities in British- 
settled provinces, as well as the Catholic majority in 
Quebec, had always demanded governmental recognition 
of separate schools ; and it is doubtful whether a constitu- 
tion for the Dominion could have been framed without 
the compromise thereby made necessary. In the distribu- 
tion of legislative power between the Dominion and the 
Provinces as defined by the Act of Confederation, the con- 
trol of education was assigned to the Provinces; but in 
response to the priestly demand special provisions were in 
serted qualifying that control in the following words: 

“ Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right 
or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any 
class of persons have by law in the Province at the union.” 

In 1870 Manitoba was constituted and admitted into Con- 
federation, and the act by which it was effected contained 
a similar clause. But, altho the constitutionality of 
separate schools in Ontario and Quebec has not been 
denied, whatever objections to them there may be on other 
grounds, it is strongly contended that, in the case of Mani- 
toba, there are considerations which negative the constitu- 
tional obligation to uphold such schools. 

Long before that Province was carved out of the North- 
west Territories, and while the Territories were under the 
control of the Hudson Bay Compxny, all schools existing 
therein were supervised by the religious bodies to which 
they belonged, and received aid from the company. When 
the Hudson Bay Company transferred its rights to the 
Domision, the latter promised to continue and aid the 
schools: and, still later. when the Province of Manitoba 
was created, and the local Legislature assumed the per- 
formance of the promise, this was only done voluntarily 
and for the time being, or so long thereafter as the Legis- 
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lature chose todo. The promise rested primarily with the 
Dominion, and not with Manitoba, which was notin exist- 
ence at the time of the original agreement; and there is 
nothing in the Manitoba Act to show that money for sep- 
arate schools is to be supplied from the provincial treas- 
ury. Thus, if separate schools have a right to exist at 
Manitoba, and if they have a claim to State support, the 
duty of maiataining them does not devolve upon the Prov- 
ince, but should be replaced upon the Dominion Govern- 
ment which made the first promise of aid. Manitoba does 
not say that separate schools shall not exist within the 
provincial limits, but does emphatically claim that they 
shajl not exist as a part of her public-schoo! system, which 
is organized on an unsectarian basis, and paid for from the 
public funds. Broadly speaking, the Government and 
people of Manitoba look upon the remedial order, and the 
remedial legislation which may shortly be enacted to en- 
force it, as an invasion of provincial right which will not 
be tolerated. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the question was made 
an issue in Dominion politics. Tho the last decision of the 
Privy Council leaves the redress of grievances to the Do- 
minion Government, it does not specify the course to be 
taken. There was no necessity for the remedial order or 
any threats founded upon it ; but the question might have 
been referred back to Manitoba. By making it a federal 
issue, forces have been touched whose aroused action, if 
unchecked, may well endanger the safety of confederation. 
Racial as well as religious prejudices are now enlisted on 
both sides. The compact French influence of Quebec 
is thrown in to bend governmental action to its will. It is 
the most disturbing factor in the situation, since the soli- 
darity of the Roman Catholic Church in that Province 
makes it a unit of political force whose direction is always 
the same. It could not be expected to be otherwise, and 
the difficulty of compromise is increased by the funda- 
mental difference between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants in regard to the point of view. To the Roman Catho- 
lic the question of separate schools is ordivarily a religious 
one; to the vast majority of Protestants it is political. 
When the religious conscience of the former meets the 
sense of political equity to which the latter appeals, it is 
hard to find a common ground of reconciliation. One 
points to the Church as his ultimate guide, the other to 
the history of religious liberty and the principles which 
have been established by it. As far as action by the pres 
ent Government of the Dominion is concerned, it is little 
better than a chance that the educational interests of 
Manitoba will receive equitable treatment. If it attempts 
to restore separate schools, force will be necessary; and 
the state of political opinion in Canada is not calculated 
to assure the moral support which such an undertuking 
demands. In three or four by-elections recently held, the 
Manitoba question was made the leading issue, and the 
Government candidate was defeated. This uncertainty as 
to support by the electorate, leaves the Government to act 
alone upon the strength of its present parliamentary ma- 
jority. The unwisdom of making the question a federal 
issue has ample illustration from the composition of the 
Conservative Party, whose policy the Government repre- 
sents, and to which it must shortly appeal. That party 
contains a large Orange as well as a Roman Catholic 
element, and the struggle to reconcile them on this ques- 
tion will be vain. Orange and Roman Catholic members 
of this Ministry have already resigned for no other reason 
than their difference on the Manitoba question. 

Tho the present state of affairs offers no clear sulution 
of the difficulty, reference may be made to a probable 
change in the Government, which, if realized, will alter 
the whole aspect of the situation. A generalelection is to 
be held very soon. The Liberal Party has advucated the 
appointment of a commission of investigation, on the 
ground that all the facts necessary to an impartial corsid- 
eration have not been set forth. Manitoba has intimated 
an acceptance of this course. Should the present Dominion 
Government carry out its threat and pass remedial legisla- 
tion, there will still remain the difficulty of enforcing it in 
the face of a re-olutely opposed province; but a new Gov- 
ernment may soon be in power at Ottawa, and it will un- 
questionably adopt a more conciliatory tone toward Mani- 
toba. It is part of its declared policy todoso. The ap- 
pointment of a commission will give time for calmer con- 
sideration and the softening of prejudice ; and the Liberal 
Party, in conformity with its respect for provincial rights, 
in whose behalf it has fought some of its hardest contests, 
may reasonably be expected to hand back the educational 
question to the Province for final settlement. Neither a 
Liberal nor a Conservative Government will cause Mani- 
toba to swerve from its present course. A large majority 
of the population are sturdily Protestant. ‘The firm con- 
viction that separate schools are not constitutionally a 
part of the public school system of the Province and ought 
not so to be, together with the very inferior character of 
the education given in them and the undue expense of 
their maintenance, cannot allow any retreat from the posi- 
tion taken by the Manitoba Public Schools Act of 1890. 

ToRONTO, CaNaDA. 


THE NEW COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS, A.M. 











TUESDAY, December 17tb, was a joyous day in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., when the new College of the Bible was opened to 
the inspection of the public and dedicated. Lexington is 
not only the heart of the Blue-grass regiou, but is also the 
Jerusalem to Kentucky Disciples, who take especial pride 
in this new building, both because from the Bible College 
have gone out ioto all the lands of the earth preachers of 
Christ’s Gospel, and because it is a part of the University 
of Kentucky, which is owned and controlled by their de- 
nomination. The University comprises fout colleges, be- . 
sides the academic department—the College .of Liberal 
Arts, the College of the Bible, the College of Law, and the” 
Commercial College.= About one thousand students 
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matriculate each year, and of these about one hundred and 
fifty are ministerial students in the College of the Bible. 

The University has an interesting history. As consti- 
tuted at present it represents the consolidation of the old 
Bacon College of Georgetown, the Transylvania Seminary 
and the old Transyivania University of Lexington, and 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky. 
The College of the Bible was established in 1865 as a cor- 
porate part of the Kentucky University, and remained so 
until 1878, when the new College of the Bible was organ- 
ized under its own charter, and in administration and 
control became entirely independent of the University, 
altho conducted in harmonious and mutually helpful con- 
nection with it. Since that time it has gradually grown 
into one of the most efficient seminaries of sacred learning 
in the country. it is divided into four schools: the School 
of English, the School of Sacred History and the Evidences 
of Christianity, the School of Sacred Literature, and the 
School of Philosophy, each of which is designed to fill a 
distinct sphere; but in them all the characteristic feature 
of the whole college is seen, as its name implies—the em- 
phasis placed on the Bible as the text-book. In this respect 
the College of the Bible holds a place all its own among 
the American seminaries and colleges. The students are 
required to commit whole sections and books of the Bible 
to memory to repeat in the recitation, besides giving 
all possible attention to the scope and structure 
ofthe text, and the critical questions relating to it. This 
department, under the ripe scholarship of Pres. J. W. 
McGarvey, hasbecome unequaled almost in the study of 
the English Bible. 

Thecollege has always occupied rooms in the University 
building ; butnow. as it hasa home of its own, its ontlook 
is brighter than ever. It is a spacious and handsome 
building of brick and stone, and stands on the beautiful 
campus of the University. It is three stories high, with 
large ahd airy rooms on all the floors. The first will be 
used for recitation rooms, the second for library and chap- 
el, and the third for college literary societies, etc. ‘* Mil- 
ligan Chapel”’ is named in honor of the late Robert Mil- 
ligan, the sainted and scholarly President of the Unai- 
versity. In its halls are beautiful pictures of certain emi- 
nent characters in the history of the Disciples of Christ, 
among them one of the late Dr. Alexander Campbell, one 
of the first and ablest preachers of the nin*teenth-century 
reformation. A portrait of President Milligan, around 
whose memory the services of dedication seemed to gather, 
hangs over the desk in the chapel. G. L. Surber, financial 
agent, reported that over $40,000 had been raised within the 
past two years, and that more than $13,000 had been given 
to the library fundin the same time. While the college 
has only $70,000 endowment, it has done a marvelous work. 
Certainly a new era has dawned upon the College of the 
Bible, and a more thoroughly equipped ministry may be 
expected, 

New Yor«k City. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








Henry Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., of this city, has accepted 
the election to be Bishop of the new Episcopal Diocese of 
Washington. 


...-At a recent meeting of the Co-operating Committee 
of the American Board for this section a sub-committee 
was appointed for Connecticut, and that committee has 
called a meeting of the corporate and honorary members 
resident in the State, to be held in New Haven, January 
Mth, to consider the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion and to decide what measures are called for by the 
present emergency in the finances of the Board. 


--.-In view of a cablegram received from the British 
Alliance requesting that Christians throughout the United 
States be invited “to join British Christians in fervent 
prayer next week, especially on Wednesday, that Christ- 
like.counsels may prevail in the present crisis,” the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States last week passed a resolution heartily in- 
dorsing the suggestion and urging its adoption by the 
churches of this country. 


...-A Presbyterian Church in Middletown, Ia., recently 
determined to build. They were firmly resolved that there 
should be no debt upon the building; and the people agreed 
to have the proposed estimated cost apportioned to the 
individual members of the church, according to the amount 
of their property as shown by the assessor’s book. This 
was done; and. each member paid his proportion cordially 
and promptly, with the result that when the building was 
dedicated the latter part of December there was not a cent 
of debt upon it. 


...-The various denominational bodies in Great Britain 
have expressed their earnest desire that no hostilities 
should, under any circumstances, arise between these two 
great countries. The London Nonconformist Council sent 
last week to Dr. Lyman Abbott their greetings to the 
churches of America, and assurances that the two nations 
are one and indivisible. The Scotch presbyteries likewise 
sent similar greetings to the Presbyterian Church, which 
were acknowledged by the Moderator, Dr. Robert R. 
Booth, and the stated clerk, Dr. W. H. Roberts, with ap- 
propriate words of fellowship. 


-..-The Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (or Anglo-Saxon Church, as Tac Churchman calls 
it) announces that during the four months following the 
meeting in Minneapolis in October, thecontributions have 
not only not increased, but have diminished. The appro- 
priations for the four months were about $160,090, and the 
contributions only about $50,000. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to borrow money at this season is not unusuaal, but 
this year the deficiency is exceptionally large. Urgent 
appeal is made to increase the receipts by the first of 
March, in view of the necessity of making the appropri- 
ations at the time. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


... We hear that a number of influential members of the 
Russian aristocracy resident in Petersburg, intend present- 
ing a petition to the Czar on the occasion of his coronation 
in May next, on behalf of the Stundists and Baptists now in 
prison and in exile, and praying for a remission of their 
sentences and for some extension of freedom of religion 
which will enable those Russians at present recognized as 
sundered from the Orthodox Greek Church to worship in 
public and without fear of police molestation. A some- 
what similar petition was prepared on the occasion of the 
Czar’s marriage, but, owing to some want of unanimity on 
the part of the petitioners, it was never presented. 


...-A Presbyterian pastor in El Paso, Tex., writes to The 
Evangelist asking charitable friends to be careful in send- 
ing people there for treatment of pulmonary troubles, to 
make sure that they have euough to support them while 
there. The different churches are by no means strong, and 
find themselves very heavily taxed to support the very 
many needy invalids sent from other places. Such sick 
poor, he says, are ‘‘unloaded on us every winter by the 
score.” They are expected to find work, but there is no 
work for them save in very exceptional cases. While dis- 
claiming any desire to be harsh or uncharitable, he says: 


“If their friends cannot support them here, we beg of them 
not tosend them. Keep them at home, that they may die of con- 
sumption among friends, and not of consumption, plus starva- 
tion, among strangers.” 


...-The question of ecclesiastical ritual has come up 
anew in England in the form of a protest by the newly 
appointed Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Randall David 
son, to a certain Father Dolling, oneof the most suc- 
cessful priests in his diocese, and also famous for his 
liturgical advances. Father Dolling built an altar for 
the express purpose of offering masses for the dead. It had 
a design upon one panel of a priest celebrating a requiem 
mass in black vestments, and on ancther of a fancy de)‘ 3e- 
ation of angels bearing upward a departed soul. The fact 
has aroused considerable discussion, the bishop claiming 
that this teaching is contrary to some of the distinctive 
principles of the Church of England, and that his usagesin 
the communion service are unreconcilable with the specific 
directions of the Book of Common Prayer. Father Dolling 
tendered his resignation immediately, refusing contro- 
versy and equally refusing to make any change in bisserv- 
ices. There appears to be a very general indorsement of 
the bishop’s action, The Guardian remarking that Mr. 
Dolling seems to think that ‘‘all the give must be on the 
side of the bishop and all the take on his own.” 


....The committee appointed at.the last Christian En- 
deavor Convention to make special investigation as to the 
Endeavor movement in the Presbyterian Churches, has 
gathered a large amount of interesting information. An- 
swers from more than half the presbyteries already re- 
ceived tally very closely with the general statement that 
there are 7,000 senior and junior societies, and that the 
Home and Foreign Boards of Missions have received over 
$55,000 in gifts. One hundred and fourteen out of 205 
presbyteries report 2,510 societies with 106,710 members, 
and 817 junior societies with 31,211 members, The re- 
ports show also 122 other young people’s societies, includ- 
ing in some instances mission bands and boys’ brigades, 
with 3,725 members. Out of the 114 reports, in only three 
cases was there any criticism at all of the movement and 
that was mild, the remaining 111 expressing the most 
cordial and enthusiastic opinions as to the loyalty and 
usefulness of these societies in the general church work. 
Conference with the special committee appointed by the 
General Assembly proved most satisfactory, and showed 
that the young people’s work is looked upon by the Church 
at large as akin to the Sunday-school, and the conduct of 
it is left to the local church, the control being vested in the 
pastors and sessions. 


....The most strenuous exertions continue to be made 
by the Conservative party in Germany to ruin the new 
Christian Socialist movement which has lately sprung up 
among the younger school of German pastors, and which 
has had such remarkable success. The efforts of the Con- 
servatives have not been altogether unsuccessful, and al- 
ready several of the leaders of the new movement have 
received warnings from their ecclesiastical superiors that 
unless they confine their energies to the immediate duties 
of their office they will be deprived of their livings. Pastor 
Naumann, their leader, is a man of immense power both 
as organizer and writer, and hisinfluence among his young- 
er brethren and among theological students continues to 
increase. It is stated that 1 number of influential Con- 
servative Churchmen have already approached the Kaiser, 
with the object of getting him to use an early opportunity 
to denounce the new movement in one of his numerous 
coming engagements to appear and speak in public. The 
chief plank in the platform of these young ministers is a 
heartfelt sympathy for the working classes, and a series of 
reforms for freeing them from their hard lot and their 
complete dependence on their employers. It must be added, 
in justice to the Christian Socialist pastors, that their 
churches are filled with earnest hearers, and that nowhere 
is the Gospel preached with greater pprity. 


....-The Deputation sent by the American Board to con- 
sult with the Mission in Japan arrived last week. Secre- 
tary Barton and the Hon. W. P. Ellison are back at their 
duties in Boston. Dr. Johnson is with his church in Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Bradford at Montclair. The full report, 
with its recommendations, has not yet been presented to 
the Prudential Committee, and probably will not be until 
the latter part of this month. The members of the dele- 
gation, however, are unanimous in their expressions of ap- 
preciation for the cordial way in which they were received, 
and for the readiness with which every facility was offered 
them. They visited nearly all of the American Board sta- 
tions, and failed to see only one of the missionaries, They 
also had full and free conference with the leaders in Chris- 
tian work in Japan, net confining their attention to the 
pastors, evangelists and teachers connected with the 
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Kumi-ai body, tho naturally they saw most of them. There 
was no effort to avoid any question of difference on any 
point that might throw clearer light on the needs of the 
work. A hintof the feeling stirred by the discussions and 
of the judgment formed in regard to them, may be gained 
fromthe departure a few weeks sinceof Dr. J. H. De Forest 
to take up again his important work at Sendai. Whatever 
details may be decided upon, it is evident that there is no 
intention of withdrawing from that field. The Churches 
are togo forward not backward. 


.... By the recent appointment of nine new cardinals, of 
whom Satolli is one, and all of whom as consecrated 
bishops belong to the order of Cardinal Priests, the num- 
ber of this class has now reached fifty-two. To these are 
yet added six Cardinal Bishops and seven Cardinal Deacons. 
As we are informed by the leading Roman Catholic jour- 
nal of Cologne, the Volkszeitung, this is the second time 
that the present Pope has in the appointment of cardinals 
broken through the limits for the College appointed by the 
Constitution of Pope Sixtus V in the year 1587, and re- 
garded as a fixed tradition in all Roman Catholic works 
on Church polity, according to which there should never 
be more than fifty Cardizal Priests. The other occasion 
when Leo XIII transgressed in this regard was in the ap- 
pointments made in January 16th, 1893. And in another 
regard the recent cardinal promotion is noteworthy. In 
consequence of the new appointments the number of non- 
Italian cardinals lacks only one of being as many as the 
Italian—something unprecedented. The college is now com- 
posed of 33 Italians and 32 non-Italians, namely : 8 French, 
4 English, 5 Spanish, 2 Portuguese, 2 Polish, 2 Hungarians, 
1 Flemish, 3 German-Austrians and 5 Germans. In general 
the proportion of non-Italians to Itilians has grown stead- 
ily since the early years of PiusIX. Thus in 1828 out of 
54 cardinals only 8 were non Italians, and ten years later 
when Pius IX was elected, out of a total of 61, only 9 were 
non-Italians; but four years later this contingent was rep- 
resented by 16 members, and when Pius died, in 1878, there 
were 24 out of a total of 64. Further it is worthy of 
notice that of the new appointees there are three who were 
plain bishops without the dignity of a Patriarchal Primas, 
pamely the Bishops of Autun, Ancora and Urgel. Such 
appointments have been cxceedingly rare. 


...-The investiture of Archbishop Satolli with the be- 
retta, thus marking his elevation to the cardinalate, took 
place with impressive ceremonies in the Baltimore Cathe- 
drallast Sunday. The public ceremonies of the day opened 
with an imposing procession about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, tho before that time Mgr. Sbaretti, who brought the 
briefs from Rome, called upon Cardinal Gibbons and pre- 
sented the papers to him with an address in Latin. Then 
came the procession, including 400 students of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, 300 vested priests, monks and Christian Broth- 
ers, 26 members of the faculty of the Catholic University, 
34 bishops from all parts of the country, 14 archbishops, 
each accompanied by his vicar-general, all followed by 
Cardinal Gibbons, with six train-bearets, It had been ex- 
pected that the Cardinal-elect would appear in the proces- 
sion. He, however, decided to enter the cathedral through 
the sacristy. In the cathedral, which was decorated, but 
not profusely, the ceremonies commenced by the occupy- 
ing by Cardinal Gibbons and Mgr. Satolli of two thrones 
on the Gospel and Epistle sides of the sanctuary. One 
of the most conspicuous figures was the Marquis Sacri- 
panti, acting as Noble Guard, protecting the official 
documents, which rested on a small table. At the proper 
time he handed to Cardinal Gibbons the brief announcing 
his selection by the Pope for the ceremony. ‘This was read 
first in Latin, and then in English. Then followed the 
Papal brief, addressed to Cardinal elect Satolli. Theread- 
ing of this was followed by music and an address ia Latin 
by Mgr. Sbaretti, offering his congratulations to the new 
Cardinal, and expressing the gratification of all at 
the choice of the Pope. The red beretta, borne on a silver 
tray, was then presented by Marquis Suacripanti to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, who invited the Cardinal-elect to approach. 
After a short address the beretta was pliced upon the new 
Cardinal’s head as the latter knelt. Then followed the 
change in the sacristy from the purple vestments of an 
archbishop to a scarlet red cassock and other vestments of 
the new office, «nd an address by the new Cardinal and 
the performance of mass. Just before the benediction a 
cablegram was read from Cardinal Rampolla, expressing 
the satisfaction of the Pope at the completion of the cere- 
monies; and this closed the exercises. 








AMissions. 


MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
III. 
BY J, E, BUDGETT MEAKIN, 








IN my previous paper I touched on some cf the difficulties 
with which missionaries in China have to contend. The 
crucial test for the native convert is his willingness to 
abandon the worship of his ancestors, to abolish all marks 
of reverence for his forefathers, to cease his attendance at 
their graves, and the performance of other duties to their 
memory which form the most important acts of a China- 
man’s life, and which enter into every social function, 
funeral or marriage. The Roman Catholics felt this diffi- 
culty to be so great that they referred the question to the 
Pope whether some marks of respect for the dead might 
not be retained ; but the reply was in the negative. Many 
are convinced who cannot face the scoring of their names 
out of the family list, which means that no one performs 
the accustomed rites for them when dead. 

It is very seldom that a man who has once accepted the 
truth relapses into gross idolatry; but when he does his 
case is all but hopeless. Gambling is, perhaps, the prime 
temptation of the average convert, sexual immorality 
coming second as a cause of falling away. Strong drink is 
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sometimes a curse, but not often, as foreign liquors have 
not penetrated far as yet ; but the fearful trouble caused by 
opium smoking I need not dwell upon here. When an 
opium slave professes conversion he is treated with the 
utmost caution, tho some are cured, and the mission hos- 
pitals are seldom without patients suffering from the 
habit. One worker said that he had seen the greatest mir- 
acle he ever hoped to see, an opium-smoking Buddhist 
truly converted to Christ. The Chinese area very.litigious 
race, especially the women, and a good deal of trouble 
arises from this, especially in the country. 

The annual festivals of the trades guilds, to which most 
belong, combining theatricals and idolatrous worship, are 
also sources of difficulty, for Christian converts called on 
for subscriptions and refusing, often suffer blows or have 
their implements stolen, or are otherwise persecuted, tho 
not directly by the Government. Some are harassed be- 
cause they refuse the temple taxes, but even then more 
by their neighbors than the priests. Converts have also 
to lose their interest in the income from the ancestral 
hall. 

The real opposition to Christian work in China comes 
not from the Government, or even the priests, so much as 
from the literati, whose education, tho not religious 
beyond the use of religious classics as text books, is con- 
servative, and implants a pig-headed fanaticism. Tho 
tbese men, drawn from every class, are proverbially diffi- 
cult to deal with, and but few when converted do effective 
service, some do come in ; and I had the joy of seeing one 
of them baptized. The missionary is not hated by them 
as a missionary, so much as a typical foreigner ; person- 
ally his life and conversation will often win high praise 
from those who get to know him, and, as of old, when 
left to themselves, the common people receive him gladly. 
In the case of the disgusting antichristian placards with 
which the province of Hunan was stirred a few years ago, 
one of the very men who had been concerned in their pub- 
lication became a Christian when he ascertained the truth 
for himself from Dr. John ; but, as he was still an opium 
smoker, baptism had to be refused. 

Instead of being opposed to the missionary effort, as 
they are generally represented by opponents of missions, 
they like to meet with them and discuss religion as they 
would astronomy, regarding the whole affair as one of 
curiosity in no way concerning them. In fact, they burn 
with such impertinent, insatiable curiosity, that there is 
hardly a personal question which they hesitate to ask ; and 
it is quite unsafe to leave one of them by himself in a 
room, Instead of being disgusted by the offer of books 
or tracts, as Englishmen ate apt to imagine, they are greedy 
to get hold of them. ‘t Thirty years ago,’’ said a China- 
man to me, ‘our people thought the Christian doctrine 
injurious, but now that they find it exhorting to goodness 
and virtue, they are beginning to think differently of it.” 

The question of infant betrothals, so repugnant to all- 
our ideas of individuality, but so ingrained in Chinese 
customs, is one which presents more than one perplexing 
phase to the missionary. The difficulty of breaking off 
such a contract—which is looked upon as almost equal to 
a marriage—is all but insurmountable, yet how else is a 
convert to avoid being ‘‘ yoked together with an unbe- 
liever”? Sometimes it is possible to secure both as mis- 
sion pupils from childhood, but often only one is a Chris- 
tian. How can the missionary then advise converts who 
are not free to act for themselves ? 

Closely akin to this is the much vexed question of foot- 
binding, in which some workers take a very strong stand, 
even as regards the pupils in their schools. Some of the 
native churches have, in consequence, formulated rules 
prohibiting it to their members, and causing those who 

join them to unbind. In addition to the fact that natural 
feet cost a girl her reputation for beauty and her chances 
in marriage, the difficulty has to be faced that they are one 
of the signs of her outcast sisters. At first the newly lib- 
erated feet are painful and useless; but in time, if un- 
bound gradually, they regain somewhat of their former 
strength. Personally, however, I think that making the 
abolition of any native custom which is not absolutely im- 
moral a condition of baptism a grave mistake. Experience 
shows that as the converts grow in grace they are enabled 
to deal with these things themselves. For instance, I heard 
of one old lady of sixty-two who decided to give up her 
jewels and unbind her feet,in order to show, as she ex- 
pressed it, that she was ‘‘saved from head to foot.” 

Among a people with, the up-bringing of the Chinese 
their Christian life and prayer are extremely objective, 
and it ishard to lead them to more spiritual ideals. But 
the tone of the churches and the type of the members, as 
well as the whole bearing of the native Christian body, is 
advancing with the years. As Bible students some are 
very fair; but the need is greatly felt of more stress on 
this necessity. The European workers feel their deep re- 
sponsibility. In the words of one of thirty years stand- 
ing, “‘ If we go forward in sacrifice and service the Chinese 
will follow us through thick and thin.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Biblical Research. 


A VISIT TO THE CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 
BY THE REV, HENRY 0. DWIGHT. 


AT the unconventional hour of seven in the morning the 
clerk of the hotel at Jerusalem announced to Mr. Terrell, 
the American Minister to Turkey, that some officials had 
called to see him. Theofficials were two—a weather-beaten 
and medaled old soldier who knew no language but Turk- 
ish, but could smile in any language with a controlled cor- 
diality which met every requirement, and a polite young 
secretary, who had command of a number of languages and 
of a deferential devotion which was at once a bomage aud 
a welcome. These two gentlemen informed Mr. Terrell 
that an escort was in waiting to proceed with him to He- 
bron, and that they themselves were under orders to take 
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him, by special favor of his Majesty the Sultan, into the 
Sanctuary of the Cave of Machpelah. By an act of curte- 
ous grace I was permitted to go as one of the suite on this 
occasion. 

A detachment of cavalry presented arms to the Minister 
as he took his seat in his carriage, and then dashed off at 
the head of the train of five carriages through the Jaffa 
gate. One always elbows the nations of the world in pass- 
ing the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem. This morning there were 
Jews from every land under the sun—Christians from the 
East Indies, Abyssinia, and all nearer regions of the East; 
bright New York belles; French and German priests, and 
Russian moujiks, of the class whose penetrating and impe- 
rious appeal to the olfactory nerves always raises the ques- 
tion whether the leather gives the Russian odor to the 
moujik or the moujik to the leather. These nations all 
huddled against the shops to avoid being crushed by the 
cavalry and gazed open mouthed at the innocent cause of 
all this turmoil. And so the expedition was off for Hebron 
with more of dash and glitter than King David himself 
ever dreamed of commanding. 

The Hebron road passes near the splendid piece of rock 
excavation which most men love to call the Lower Pool of 
Gihon, and then gives one a chance to look down the valley 
of the Sons of Hinnom on the left. The first mastery of 
the latter view produces a sense of collapse which is dis- 
tinctly painful. The bursting of a bubble, whether of 
conceit or of romance, is always depressing. A time-hon- 
ored impression respecting Tophet and Gehenna causes a 
feeling of awe-stricken horror on hearing some Turk round 
out his criticism of his wife’s defects by a loud-mouthed 
** Gehenneme git!’ (‘Go to Gehenna”’), The same borror 
may be felt on hearing a plain-spoken American reject a 
distasteful proposal by saying, ‘“I’ll see you in Topset 
first!’ But here we are at the very place. To say ‘‘ Goto 
Tophet”’ is simply to make a very impolite wish that the 
one addressed may find his way unwillingly to the spot 
where the American Minister and his suite are, of their own 
free will, apon this brilliant May morning. The names of 
Tophet and Gehenna, by long association with the general 
dumping ground of the world’s rubbish, have become things 
too solemu to be lightly used by any having pretensions to 
respect for religion. But a view of the place abolishes 
every atom of awe for the name. Henceforth Gehenna is 
no more than the detestably dirty gorge, lined with broken 
tombs, and foul with garbage, which plunges down and 
down from the foot of Mt. Zion toward En-rogel. There 
is pain in this fact. It seems like denial of some funda- 
mental theological doctrine. But go to Tophet and you, 
likewise, will lose your illusions, 

The fine carriage road from Jerusalem to Hebron is one 
of those blessings of Western civilization which Solomon 
in all his glory could not possess—to judge from the ancient 
ways to other towns in the vicinity still untouched by 
the march of progress. For along such untrimmed ways 
martial chariots must have jolted the luckless bones of 
the warriors of the Israelitish kingdom. At an hour’s 
drive from Jerusalem the modern highway brings one toa 
dusty dome which the roadmakers have spared because it 
is known as Rachel’s tomb. Sight of it strangely moves 
the heart. At that place by the wayside, ‘ near to Kpbrath 
which is Bethlehem,” ended in bitter pangs and the tears 
of lasting grief the long love match between the younger 
son of Isaac and his hard-won bride. It ended as it began, 
“‘in the way.” It is a strange freak among the revenges of 
time that Rachel, the beloved, should be left to lie in this 
dirty hovel of a tomb, alone, while Leah, the barely toler- 
ated wife, should rest with Jacob in ostentatious grandeur 
in the family vault at Hebron. But there is no time to de- 
lay for the reminiscences which teem on the Hebron road. 
It passes through a region central to the early history of Isra- 
el, for the highways of the land do not change with the cen- 
turies in their lines of direction. Even the town of Hebron 
lies along the road in its green and restful valley, the same 
“city of four” as of old (Kirjath Arba). It stands to-day 

in four well-marked sections—a monument of the futility 
of expectations that time alone will change te East. 

Ministers of the United States of America do not appear 
at Hebron every day. The people of the town, mainly in- 
teresting through proverbial fanaticism of hate to all 
things Christian, flock to behold the great man, as if they 
had never felt a passion more baneful than curiosity. Ouse 
man, indeed, seemed to address abusive words to some of 
the cavalry escort; but they merely spurred their horses 

and left him. The man persisted in his bawling, receiving 
no attention, until he shouted to the carriage in which sat 
the Minister. He was not a fanatic, but a well-meaning 
servant; and his oft-repeated cry was, “* The Kaimakam is 
here at his house, and waits to receive the Minister.”” He 
had the experience, however, of those who are nut equal to 
the responsibilities which are placed upon them. ‘The 
Minister in his carriage could not suspect that this vocif- 
eration of Arabic phrases had huspitableintent. This gave 
the driver of the Minister’s carriage full field for the dis- 
play of his sense of his position. With pompous impor- 
tance he roared back words best left untranslated, but 
delicately hinted at in the phrase ‘“‘ Kaimakam ; rubbish !” 
And then he whipped up his horses. The reply utterly si- 
lenced the servant. The Kaimakam, you must know, is 
the Governor of the town. 

In the metdan, near a great rectangular pool in the midst 
of the valley, troops were drawn up to receive the Minister, 
for the carriages could proceed no further. Here the Kai- 
makam came up with formal welcome for the Minister. 
While the spontaneous sentiments which flow on such oc- 
casions of politeness were being offered and returned, the 
Moslem population of Hebron formed a dense and pictur- 
esque background to the group of smiling and bowing 
functionaries. Beyond the browa-clad crowd a pile of flat- 
topped houses rose one above the other; and over the tangle 
of lesser buildings were the square minarets and battle- 
mented walls of the Sanctuary. Ciose at hand on the right 
was the great peol, an object hardly worthy of notice ; 
but a casual glance showed that its heavy masonry had no 
relation to this modern aye of shams. Then came sudden 
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mental illumination. The murderers of the son of Saul 
were hanged over the pool of Hebron. This is that pool. 
How the sight of this pool has now brought back the hoary 
history of thissmiling valley ! David made this his first cap- 
ital. Here came the wrathful Abner to offer the throne of 
Israel to the King of Judah. Under theshadow of these 
houses perfidious Joab smote Abner under the fifth rib 
and caused David weakly to moan that the sons of Zeruiah 
were too much for him. Between these very hills, again, 
was uttered the far-reaching promise to childless old Abra- 
ham of blessing to all nations in his seed. Within the 
sweep of our eye over these gracious olive-clad slopes was 
the scene of that persistent pleading for Sodom, which 
went on until the Patriarch’s sinking heart told him that 
even ten righteous men could not be found in that hotbed 
of vice. That hour of prayer on these hills was a turning 
pointin religious history. After that experience there could 
beno going back todoubt whether the Judge of all the earth 
willdoright. Even tho Abraham, standing yonder the next 
morning, beheld the smoke of the terrific cataclysm rising 
like the smoke of a furnace, from the hour of his plea for 
Sodom, he had a new understanding of the Hearer of prayer 
which is the heritage of his spiritual progeny to the end of 
time. 

The Sanctuary of Hebron has been built to serve on oc- 
casion as a fortress. The wall of the great rectangle of 
inclosure is built of magnificent hewn and polished blocks, 
drafted at the edges like the more ancient blocks in the 
walls of Jerusalem. Some of these splendid stones are 
nearly forty feet in length, so shaming the modern work 
by which bight has been given to the wall, that the Turks 
have been fain to conceal the later portion by their favorite 
methed of whitewashing what is ignoble. Happily they 
have spared the great blocks of the Jewish period any such 
desecration, contenting themselves with filling, for some 
inscrutable reason, the drafting of the blocks with plaster 
of Paris. 

The gateway at the foot of the long stairway of entrance 
to the Sanctuary is the limit assigned to the approaches of 
ordinary misbelievers. Such are permitted only to touch 
the venerable stones through a hole from the street. The 
Kaimakam suavely remarked that distinguished “infidels” 
only, such as are favored of the Sultan, can enter the holy 
place. We found, however, that the place was full of 
Christian workmen making repairs. So even at Hebron 
the need of the Moslem for good work makes him use the 
Christian in spite of his prejudices. An enterprising crowd 
of Hebronite Moslems, being sufficiently holy to enter the 
shrine without special permit from his Majesty, pressed in 
at the Minister’s heels. Im vain the Kaimakam addressed 
the crowd and ordered his police to keep them back. As 
soon as the invocation or the threat ceased, the throng 
swept on as resistless as fate. At length the police ceased 
to Withstand the stream. ‘‘ This is a place of prayer,’ said 
they; ‘“‘andif men of God wish to pray, far be it from us 
to forbid !’”’ 

Cloister-like structures surround the court of the Sanc- 
tuary, and chapels connected with the main building con- 
tain the cenotaphs of Abraham and Sarah, and of Jacob 
and Leah. Another chapel is assigned to the cenotaph of 
Joseph, while under it a vaulted and whitewasbed chamber 
(into which as a special and unique favor the Minister was 
admitted) has a whitewashed cenotaph which the guardi- 
ans of the place declare to be the veritable tomb of Joseph. 
These Moslem wise men could not, however, explain how 
the tomb of Joseph comes to be at Hebron, while his mum- 
my was buried at Shechem. The answer to such objections 
of sticklers for historical fact was clear: It is evident that 
he cannot have been buried elsewhere, for here is his tomb, 
right before the eyes of all men, in Hebron. The Sanctu- 
ary proper, built over the Cave of Machpelah, is not a Mo- 
hainmedan building. Its fine arches and graceful capitals 
point to a Western architect, while the slavs= of red and 
white marble, which veneer the lower part of the walls, 
show the Byzantinetaste. Abovethese marbles, everything 
is frankly and brutally Turkish, in its staring whitewash 
and terrible rosets and cords and curtains of blue paint. 
These decorations rival those of third-rate Turkish coffee 
houses, and degrade the whole place. In the place of honor, 
on either side of the mihrab, or prayer niche that gives the 
direction of Mecca, in the Sanctuary, are the cenotaphs of 
Isaac and Rebecca, Isaac, it appears, was an irascible kind 
of a fellow. Fear that he might jealously break forth and 
harm the people if his father was given the place of honor 
is the reason why Abraham’s tomb was placed in a chapel 
outside, while Isaac’s memorial is before the eyes of the 
peopie every day. It is worth noticing that the Moslems 
assign to Ishmael such incidents of Isaac’s history as they 
have picked up from the Jews, as well as the honor which 
Isaac holds in the Jewish estimation. The place which 
they assign to the tomb of Isaac in this place suggests that 
more ancient grounds exist than the choice of the present 
custodians of the shrine for its occupying the position 
which it does. 

On the left of the mihrab is the traditional entrance to 
the cave, covered by an exceedingly graceful canopy, but 
now closely walled up and flagged so that no one may en- 
ter. The guardians of the Sanctuary declare that no other 
entrance to the cave exists. They say that people who en- 
tered the cave in olden times used to come out blind or in- 
sane or paralytic. A humane and paternal Mohammedan 
prince, therefore, ordered the entrance to be closed for the 
security of the people against the temptation to subject 
themselves to such dangers. Any one used to Eastern 
methods cannot fail to imagine, however, that probably 


- some robbery of the tombs has thus been hidden from the 


wrath of a too credulous populace. The only approach to 
a view of the cave itself which is now permitted, is the 
view through a round opening about a foot and a half in 
diameter in the floor of the Sanctuary on the left of the 
prayer niche. Since the lamp intended to illumine the 
cave is hung directly below this opening observation of 
the cave is limited. In fact, while one is very sure of the 
lamp and the darkness beneath, he has to take the cave for 
granted. 
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The swarthy Moslems of Hebron who flocked to the 
Sanctuary on the heels of Mr. Terrell had no immediate 
need to engage in prayer. Their chief interest was to fol- 
low the American Minister everywhere. On his entering 
the holy place itself, however, the people addressed them- 
selves to their devotions with unction. Between the tombs 
of Isaac and Rebecca, the floor was packed with worship- 
ers, bowing, kneeling, prostrating themselves, and rising 
again as they muttered the repetitious ejaculations of the 
Moslem liturgy. The service was solemn. It was worship 
without question ; and it was a rare experience to stand in 
the midst of such a congregation with such a repute, in 
that place during the whole of their service. No fanati- 
cism could be seen in the faces of the crowd. Curiosity 
did lead them to mingle with their acts of worship sundry 
glances at the group of visitors. When the brief service 
was done, the people, satisfied alike in their curiosity and 
their religious requirements, left the Sanctuary and re- 
turned to their homes to tell of the wonders which they 
had seen. ; 

In the Sanctuary at Hebron there is nothing of interest 
save these marbles and greater blocks of stone which have 
not been polluted with whitewash. The chief satisfaction 
found in visiting it lies in the certainty that it is the 
very place which Abraham bought of Ephron the Hittite 
for four hundred shekels of silver, that he might bury his 
dead out of his sight. From this point of view it is sacred 
ground. The man who sees it in its present hands can 
take away the thought that he has seen what few living 
Christians have been permitted to see. He will take little 
else from his visit unless it be indignation that it is held 
closed to those most interested in it by men whose jealous 
regard for the place dates from their discovery that it is 
deemed important by Christians and Jews. In its subter- 
ranean portions the place must contain some markings, at 
least, of the greatest historical interest. Both Christians 
and Jews would value access to the cave—as Mohammedans, 
because they reject all authentic bistory in regard to it, 
never can value it. Jews and Christians have rights in 
the place long antedating any claim of Mohammedan con- 
quest. Yet the world submits to exclusion from this ven- 
erable shrine based on hatred of the religions belief which 
gives to its history its sole importance. Meanwhile the 
foulest and most infamous of nominal Mohammedans are 
deemed holy enough to enter the sanctuary unchallenged. 
Surely it is not too much to propose that Christendom, for 
its own honor, ought to insist that the Sanctuary be thrown 
open, cave, crypt and all, to the free access of the peoples 
to whom its history belongs. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR t JANUARY 19TH. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—LvKE 
3: 15-22. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.’”’-—JOHN 1: 29, 

NotEs.—“I indeed baptize you with water.”"—Many prefer 
to translate ‘in water.” The early form of baptism prac- 
ticed by John and Christ and his disciples was by going 
down into the water of the riyer ; and almost certainly it 
was byan immersion, tho some hold that, in the river, 
water was poured from the hand over the convert’s head. 
“*Latchet of whose shoes.””—The string of his sandals. 
** With the Holy Ghost.’’—In spiritual blessing. 
“ And with fire.” —The fire of destruction for the wicked. 
The next verse explains the two kinds of figurative bap- 
tism—one of blessing, the other of destruction. 
‘*Fan.’’—A shovel, with which the grain and chaff were 
thrown in the air, that the chaff might blow away. 
“ Herod the tetrarch.”—Herod Antipas, who had married 
the deughter of his half-brother, a marriage regarded as 
incestuous. He had also taken her mother away from his 
brother and had cast off his own wife, which had plunged 
him into war with her father, King Aretas, of Petra. 

Instruction.—If John ealled bad names, it was because 
it was a bad generation. This shows that there are times 
when one must not stop to be polite. He must calla lie a 
lie and denounce it. 

Even a generation of vipers will flee when they think 
they see wrath coming. But that is not true repentance. 
They may be vipers still. 

True repentance is a sorrow for sin, because it is wrong 
and displeases God, not merely because it is going to bring 
trouble. A man whotruly repents is resolved never again 
to be guilty of it, even tho it should bring him great pleas- 
ure and profit. 

The fruits worthy of repentance are reformation, and 
this reformation is the only evidence of repentance. A re- 
pentance which does not work reformation is no true repent 
ance atall. Ifyou are sorry you disobey your parents or 
neglect your studies or work, and then go on and do the 
same, then the repentance is good for nothing. 

It is not our parentage that will save us. Our parents 
may be as good as Abraham was, and we must repent our- 
selves, nevertheless. It is not our membership in the 
Church that will save us. Nothing will save us but our 
bringing forth fruit ourselves worthy of repentance. 

That was a great time to try men’s souls. But so is 
ours. There is an ax now ready at the root of every tree to 
cut it down. It waits only to discover whether it is a 
fruit tree or a tree for fire. Every young person, like a 
young tree, is being tested by its coming fruit. If you are 
doing your duty as children, you will also as men, and will 
have the favor of God and man. If you waste your oppor- 
tunities, and grow up selfish, ignorant, lazy, then the ax 
and the fire. 

The people asked: ‘‘ What shall we do, then?” Ifa per- 
son does not ask that question, he will never amount to 
anything. What are you doing ? 

The first duty John impressed upon all was that of 
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mercy, love. Help your neighbor. Be kind tohim. If he 
is poor, give him what he needs. God loves mercy. 

But to each class John gave yet another command, 
namely, to execute justice. God loves justice, as well as 
mercy. Be just and then be merciful. These duties of the 
moral law come before even the expression of piety in per- 
sonal experience. 

Jesus was mightier than John, and chiefly because he 
had a higher gospel to preach. John could preach only 
moral duties, justice and kindness. Jesus brought grace 
and salvation. 

The Lord cometh. He will judge the world. He will 
separate the righteous from the wicked. Let us all be 
ready at any time for his winnowing fan. 

““My church,” “my congregation,” ‘“‘my ministry,” 
these are very common terms that church people often 
hear. John the Baptist is probably the best man in the 
world for bim to’study whois given tospiritual bumptious- 
ness and ecclesiastical conceit. ‘* Mightier than I,” “1am 
not worthy.” Such reverence goes a great way to solve the 
problems of worldly society. 

No wonder such plain, undaunted and inspired preach- 
ing made the people think John the Christ. Uncompro- 
mising boldness for Christ against all sin is the only 
honorable position a Christian can take, even if it lose one 
a pulpit, a business, a reputation or a life. 

John’s example shows that preachers ought to denounce 
the wickedness of rulers, no matter at what danger to 
themselves. John’s meant to him death. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLARD, E. C., Sanbury, aecepts call to Johnstown, Penn. 

CURTIS, L. B.. Suffi-ld, accepts call to South Windsor, Conn. 

EMMETT, H. H., Westfield, N. J., resigns. 

HAY, A.J., Stockton, N. J., resigns. 

HUNTER, J. P.. Trenton. called to Hoboken, N. J. 

KOESTER, D., Cincinnati, O.. resigns. 

—— Jonn, Providence, R. I., accepts call to Worcester, 
Mass. 











MORRISON, WILu1a4M, Carmel, accepts call to Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


PHELPS, I. Newton, Newport, R. I., resigns. 

SIMPKINS, THomas, Port Chester, N. Y., resigns. 

STEVENS, A. O., Algona, IIl., accepts call to Rochester, Minn. 
WARREN, H. M., Salem, Mass., accepts call to New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALEXANDER, James, Tewksbury, Mass., resigns. 


BLODGETT, CHARLES A., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Burling- 
ton, Wis. 


DUNLAP, Samvet P., Springfield, 0., accepts call te Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


EASTMAN, Epwarp P., Danbury, N. H.. resigns. 


ECOB, James H., Second Pres. Ch., Albany, N. Y., accepts call 
to Denver, Col. 


ELLSWORTH, J. S., Newark Valley, N. Y., resigns. 

GOODRICH, CHAR.es L., Plainfield, N. J., accepts call to Mari- 
ro, Mass. 

HALL, Georae §., San Diego, Cal., accepts call to Howells, N. Y. 

HAYNES, Artemvus J., Harwick, Mass., resigns. 

HOUGH, J. J., Berkshire, N. Y., resigns. 

HYLE, Wittras A., Springfield, Ill., resigns. 


MERRILL, Henry A., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. 


MILES, Harry R., New Haven, called to Hartford, Conn. 


OXNARD, Henry E., N. New Portland, Me., accepts callto Law- 
rence, Mass. 


- Isaac, Hamilton, N. Y., accepts call to S. Medford, 
ass. 


STEVENS, Henry A., Bristol, R. I., resigns. 

THAYER, H. O., Gray, Me., closed his labors December 3lst. 
TYLER, Josran, Asheville, N. C., died December 27th, aged 79. 
WHIPPLE, FRANK L., ord. December 27th, Lawrence, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Harrtet E., Footville, Wis., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


DRAWBAUGH, D. P., inst. December 15th,McConnelsburg, Penn. 
KLINE, M. J., Gettysburg, called to Harrisburg, Penn. 

REES, E.8., Lagrange, accepts call to Albion, Ind. 

SNYDER, S. P., Van Wert, O., died recently, aged 74. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALISON, ALEXANDER, Seattle, Wash., resigns. 

BICKFORD, L. F., inst. December 15tb, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

BURROUGHS, GeorcGe W., Philadelphia, Penn., died December 
25th, aed 83. 


CALHOUN, JosEpu P., inst. December 12th, Pittsburg, Penn. 

CHAPMAN, L. W., West Bay City. Mich., died December 9th. 

DOW, Joann R., Aiken, 8S. C., died December 23d, aged 73. 

sad aga J. K., Cedar Rapids, Ia., accepts call to Los Angeles; 
al. 


FUNK, W. G., Princeton Sem., called to Duryea and Lackawan- 
na, Penn. 


LOUX, E. A., Princeton Sem., called to Luzerne, Penn. 

PRESTON, M. N., Bath, N. Y., accepts call to Hinsdale, Il. 

PRIDEAUX, WitiramM A., Huntington, Penn,, died December 
19th, aged &. 


aa. W. W., Walurbia, Penn,, died December 29th, aged 


ROBINSON, Gerorce L., Princeton Sem., called to Roxbury, 
Mass. 


WHEELER, Frances B., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died December 
27th, aged 76. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, SaMvEL, Philadelphia, Penn., died December 3lst, 
aged 8&5. 


AMBLER, T. M., Ashland, Va., resigns. 

CATHELL, J. E., Richmond, Ind., resigns. 

CLARK, W. M., Fredericksburg, called to Petersburg, Va. 

DAME, GreorGe W., Danville, Va., died December 25th. 

HOOFF, DovGtuas, Alexander, Va., accepts call to Baltimore, 
Md. 

MASSIE, RoBert, Danville, called to Upperville, Va. 

PRESSEY, E. A., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

PURCELL, J. J., Marion, Ind., resigns. 

SANFORD, L. T., Bristol, called to Middletown, R. I. 

SMITH, E. P., ord. December 18th, Detroit, Mich. 


WHSSn, Cazeen, New Orleans, La., died December l4th, 
age 3 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HERVEY, J. MoD.. United Presb., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts 
call to Richmond, Ind. 


MITMAN, 8. W., German Ref., Allentown, Penn., resigns. 
NAYLOR, CHARLEs A., Meth., Delaware, O.,died December 11th. 
SPRAGUE, L. W., Unit., San Francisco, accepts call to Boston, 


TRACY, WILLIAM Dutch Ref., Philadel Penn,, died 
December 20th, ‘gui’ 38. it eae . 


; January 9, 1896 
School and College. 


THE National Educational Association, which held its 
last annual meeting at Denver in July last, with a mem- 
bership attendance of 8,000, is in process of reorganization 
under a newly revised constitution. Hereafter there will 
be tbree classes of members—active, associate and corre- 
sponding. Teachers and all actively associated with the 
management of educational institutions, including libra- 
ries and periodicals, become active members. All others 
may become associate members. Eminent educators not 
residing in America may, by vote of the Board of Direct- 
ors, become corresponding members. The number of such 
corresponding members is limited to fifty. The annual 
fee is fixed at $2, and all active members will be entitled to 
the annual volume of Proceedings without the vexatious 
condition of coupon application heretofore necessary. 
Efforts are being made to include among the active mem- 
bership the leading educatorsof each State, to the end that 
the Association may receive their active support and may, 
in turn, render most efficient service through its meetings, 
its organized plans for educational investigation, and its 
published reports. The record of active membership is de- 
signed to supply the demand for a reliable and reasonably 
complete register of leading educators,showing name, titles 
of degree, educational position, post-office address of each 
corrected to the date of publication in each annual volume 
of Proceedings. The fifteen departments of the Association 
are as follows: School superintendence, normal schools, 
elementary schools, higher instruction, industrial educa- 
tion, arteducation, kindergarten instruction, music educa- 
tion, secondary education, business education, child study, 
physical education, natural science instruction, school 
administration and national council of education. Other 
departments may be formed onthe written application to 
the Board of Directors, of not lessthan twenty members. 
The next meeting of the department of superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will be held at Jack- 
souville, Fla., February 18th-20th. The preliminary pro- 
gram has been issued and indicates in a superior way the 
plan of what should be a most successful meeting. It pro- 
vides for the dicussion of several broad educational topics, 
such as “ The Problems of Detailed Supervision,” ‘‘ How 
Shall the Best Schools be Brought to the People in Rural 
Districts ?” ‘Co-ordination, Correlation and Concentra- 
tion,” and “‘ Ideals in Education.’”” The papers and discus- 
sions are planned to bring up in detail the main pedagog 
ical questions which arise under the general topics above 
mentioned. Thus, under the correlation question, Dr. 
Ww. T. Harris will speak on the necessity ‘‘ For Five 
Co-ordinate Groups in a Course of Study.’”’ Superintend- 
ent C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn., on ‘‘ What Correla- 
tious of Studies Seem Possible in the Present State of 
Advancement in Teaching,” and President De Garmo on 
‘Concentration of Studies as a Means of Developing 
Character.” As illustrating the systematically expository 
character of the program, the three sub-topics under 
Ideals in Education may be cited: ‘‘ What Should the 
Elementary School Accomplish for the Child?” ‘“ What 
Should the High School do for the Graduate of the Ele- 
mentary School?’ and “ What Should the College and 
University do for the Graduate of the High School ?” The 
more formal addresses will be by President Schurman, of 
Cornell, Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, Agent of the Peabody Fund. - 


....A series of meetings in behalf of Hampton Institute 
will be held in New York and Boston, and the adjoining 
towns. in the month of January. The school, which still 
depends mainly for its support upon the benefactions of 
private individuals, has begun the current year with an 
increased number of pupils, and with certain advances, 
especially in the line of technical and manual training, 
which, while giving more thorough training, involves also 
greater expense. Unusual effort must, therefore, be made 
to meet this expense. By the aid of the stereopticon, 
pictures of the school itself, of its larger offshoots at 
Tuskegee, Lawrenceville, Gloucester, etc.,and of many 
phases of lifein the South, will be shown. A quartet of 
Hampton graduates will give some of the interesting 
and peculiar “spirituals’” which form a large part 
of the religious expression still of the colored 
people, and short addresses by members of this 
same quartet will tell of life and work in various parts of 
the South, giving to persons who bave no opportunity to 
study the situation upon the ground, a new insight into 
the sociological conditions through which the Negroes are 
working their wav toward a higher plane. An Indian from 
the Sioux country will describe the changes which ten 
years have made in his own condition and that of his 
people. A similar series of meetings will be held during Feb- 
ruary and March in the principal cities of central and 
western New York, in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Dubuque, Indianapolis and Pittsburg. The Arm- 
strong Association of New York has decided to bring both 
the Hampton and Tuskegee exhibits recently displayed at 
the Atlanta Exposition to New York and place them at 
some central point where the school’s friends can see 
with their own eyes something of the work that is being 
accomplished by the two schools. 


...eHanover College will erect a Scientific building in 
1896. Among the recent generous givers to this object 
have been Senator Brice, of Ohio, whose father, the Rev. 
K. Brice, graduated at Hanover, in 1838, and was for 
a time tutor there, and Mrs. General McKee Dunn, whose 
busband, the late Judge-Advocate-General of the United 
States Army. was one of the first professors in the college. 
Harover College also is building a modest but adequate 
gymnasium, which it is hoped will be completed within a 
month, and free of debt. 


...-President Hill, of Rochester University, at the 
urgent request of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
and other friends of the university who desire him to 
withdraw his resignation, has taken the matter under 
further advisement. The hope is exp that the in- 
stitution will continue to have his services. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of »ur readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.* 


In some respects M. Jusserand has had exceptional 
advantages for dealing with his great subject over most 
other Frenchmen. His mother was English, he re- 
ceived a portion of his early education in English 
schools, and he has lived for many years in London as 
Secretary of the French Legation there. Perhaps no 
man could admire the great works in our mother-tongue 
more sincerely an‘ ardently than Taine, but sometimes 
his admiration exceeded his comprehension; he saw 
qualities which did not exist, and he missed others which 
were of the highest potence. The sturdy quality of ab- 
solute independence in the individual writer was lost to 
Taine. 

In Jusserand’s eyes the Celt has not been accorded the 
meed which is his due as a maker of English literature. 
Tho nothing has reached us of those ‘‘ quantities of verses ” 
that, according to Cesar, were taught totheir pupils by 
the Druids in Gaul, with the command that they should 
never be written, there is no doubt that their influence 
was felt for many a long day after the Latin conquest. 
In Britain the Druidical literature was probably equally 
copious and influential, tho it lingered longest in Wales 
and in Ireland, where the improvisations of the bards 
fired the Celtic heart for centuries after the tread of the 
Roman legions had become little more than a memory 
in the lands they had overrun. Very much is irretriev- 
ably lost, but én the seventh and eighth centuries the 
Irish clerks committed to writing many of the ancient 
epics of theirland. ‘‘ Important works have in our day 
thrown alight on this literature ; but all is not yet ac- 
complished. It has been computed that the entire pub- 
lication of the ancient Irish manuscripts would fill above 
one thousand octavo volumes.” Most of these are tales 
in prose, interspersed with verse, and founded upon bis- 
torical traditions. For many scores, perhaps hundreds 
of years before they were written. they ‘‘ existed in the 
shape of well-established texts,” repeated, word for 
word, from generation to generation of men whose spe- 
cial vocation it was to remember and recite them to the 
alert and insatiable minds of the unlettered hordes, who 
had no other histories. These reciters were not bards, 
but File, men who never fnvented, but who remembered ; 
some only a few tales, ‘‘ some as many as three hundred 
and fifty, all of which must be repeated without the 
change of a word.” Of these tales there were some so 
long that months of evenings were consumed in the tell- 
ing of one. 

How great may have been the similar stores of mem- 
orized history, or imaginative lore, in Britain itself we 
have now no means of knowing. Their conquerors, with 
the ideas of what is praiseworthy, which belonged to 
their period, claimed to have exterminated the Celts, 
and that a new and wholly Germanic nation had grown 
up on British soil. It might have been possible to extir- 
pate tribes of a few hundreds, or even thousands, in 
number ; but whole nations are not so easily disposed of. 
Ceesar says that the Britons were ‘‘an infinite multi- 
tude,” and they had probablv increased by the time of 
the Saxon invasions. ‘‘ The Britons were an intelligent 
and laborious race,” who, like the Irish of to-day, held 
such strong tribal jealousies and hates as to prevent 
them from making common cause against their alien 
foes, Thus attacked and defeated, tribe bv tribe, they 
were easily conquered. Then, with Gallic readiness, 
they adapted themselves to new conditions, and were 
more readily assimilated by the ,victorious party than 
conquered peoples usually are. This has been the gen- 
erally accepted opinion ; but perhaps it would be more 
just to inquire, with M. Jusserand, whether the defeat- 
ed Briton did not assimilate the conquering Anvglo- 
Saxons, for, from henceforth, these wandering sea- 
rovers settle down,and in placeof cultivating no moreland 
than was absolutely necessary for their own scanty sup- 
port, which, Tacitus relates, was their custom, became 
an agricultural people. The brave and fiery Celt, weak- 
ened by that jealousy, became the tool of the less refined 
and imaginative, but more self contained, Saxon. 

That the Celts were not exterminated, but remained a 
basic if not a dominant force in England, is shown, 
among other ways, by the names of places : 


‘Names of villages, recalling those of German clans or 
families, are very numerous on the eastern and southern 
coasts. They diminish rapidly as we move inland, and 
they die away altogether as we approach the purely Celtic 
west. . 

Fourteen hundred such names have been counted, em- 
bracing ‘‘ those of most of the larger towns, as London, 
Lincoln, Winchester, Cirencester,” etc. Another proof 
of the continuance of British life in the island is the 
preservation of several branches of industry, unknown 
* ALITERARY HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLB. Vol. I. From 
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to the conquerors, which had been introduced among 
the Britains by the Romans, The farm laborer and the 
artisan, being useful to their masters, survived and re- 
mained on the soil; but the singer and the reciter, the 
bard and the memorizer very naturally met with no 
favor at the hands of the invaders, and were driven into 
the recesses of Cornwall and Wales, and there long pre- 
served the traditions and the fiery independence of their 
race. Perhaps it was then only that they began to chant 
the legends of King Arthur; or, perhaps, these legends 
had long been known, and as we now have them were 
but the survivals of some glorious pagan wreck, cast 
naked on the shore and afterward dressed in the gar- 
ments of Christianity. But tho the British legends lived, 
the country had become England ; as Gaul, which had 
taught its language to the victors and-preserved the leg- 
ends of the latter in its Romance idiom, became Frank- 
land or France. 

‘* Anglo-Saxon poetry,” says M. Jusserand, ‘‘is like the 
river Saone, so slow of movement that one doubts which 
way it flows.” Yet Anglo-Saxon literature, as a whole, 
has strong characteristics of its own, ‘‘a force, a passion, 
@ grandeur unexampled at that day.” The Celt had 
tenderness, pathos, fire and gayety, and conld express 


the shades of feeling with light, unerring strokes. The . 


Saxon could laugh the great laughs of Valhalla, trium- 
phant, harsh, remorseless ; but smiles are akin to tears, 
and he never smiled. His was always ‘‘horse play”; 
the more bones were broken, the better the sport. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The French Invasion” is also a 
masterpiece of condensation and lucidity, however 
much some English historians might differ from the au- 
thor’s conclusions. But it is with the chapter on ‘‘ Lit- 
erature in the French Language under the Norman and 
Angevin Kings ” that Jusserand’s aim of showing the 
development of the English national character through 
its literature, rather than to give a mere history of the 
growth of the literature itself, comes prominently into 
view. He is a hearty admirer of the English people tho 
not blind to their faults. He is enthusiastic, clear-sighted 
aud fair-minded ; a combination nct too often found. 
While as a writer Jusserand is less brilliant than Taine 
his conclusions are more cautiously and logically reach; 
ed. He makes no claim to infallibility, and he wastes no 
words in useless controversy. From a man of French 
birth, writing in English, we may expect a few French 
idioms, even tho English be his mother’s tongue: but 
these are few, and are nearly always such as add force 
or clearness to the passage. As a whole the style 
possesses the best qualities of the best French prose— 
clearness, vivacity, condensation, rapidity of movement 
and point. The French are eminently a practical and an 
artistic people, and both these qualities, so conspicuous 
in their language, are added by M. Jusserand to the 
copiousness, warmth and depth of our own tongue. 

The development of the new language that was to be 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Latin nor French is traced with 
the same clear concisevess that characterizes the entire 
work. 


“In the first half of the [fourteenth] century the ‘lowe 
men,’ the rustics, are still keen to learn French. They wish 
to Frenchify themselves in order to imitate the nobles, 
and be more thought of. Their efforts had a remark 
able result, precisely for the reason that they never suc- 


ceeded in speaking pure French, and that, in their ill-~ 


cleared brains, the two languages were never kept distinct- 
ly apart. The nobles, cleverer men, could speak both 
idioms without confounding them, but so could not these 
rurales, who lisped the master’s tongue with difficulty, 
mixing together the two vocabularies and the two gram- 
mars, mistaking the genders, assigning, for want of better 
knowledge, the neuter to all the nouns that did not denote 
beings with a sex; in other words, strange as it may seem, 
creating the new language. It was on the lips of ‘lowe 
men’ that fusion first began.” 


Finally the French language disappears, not so much 
because it is forgotten as because itis absorbed. In 1363 
the Chancellor opened the session of Parliament by a 
speech in English, the first ever heard in Westminster. 
‘*From this time the country is, without the possibility 
of doubt, the Eogland of the English”; and now almost 
immediately appears upon the scene the first, and some 
contend still the greatest of the great English poets. 


“The brilliancy with which Chaucer used this new 
tongue, the instant fameof hisworks, the clear proof af- 
forded by his writings that English could fit the highest 
and the lowest themes, assured that idiom its definitive 
place among the great literary languages.” 


But after all it is not to Chaucer, but.to Wiclif that our 
author would give the title of ‘‘Father of the English 
tongue.” The English will be the sole rulers in their 
island. They must also be the sole keepers of their 
consciences, and for that Wiclif will teach them free 
investigation. 

“All, then, must understand him, and he begins to 
write in English. Before all, the Book of truth 
was tobe placed in the handsof everybody. . . . No 
attempt at elegance is to be found in this translation. 
. . . Harsh tho it be, we feel that it is tending toward 
improvement. The meaning of the words becomes more 
precise, owing to the necessity of giving to the sacred 
phrases their exact significance.”’ 


Yet, still more than to bis English Bible does M. Jus- 
serand give the credit to Wiclif’s sermons and treatises 
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for their influence upon the development of English 
prose. The passage in which he gives the reasons for 
thus thinking is eloquent and forcible, but unfortunately 
too long for quotation. The same is true of the para- 
graphs which relate to the beginnings of the end of 
feudalism. Nothing in Taine is more brilliant than these, 
and rarely is the latter as sound. 


> 
> 





Some Unconventional People. By Mrs. J. Gladwin 
Jebb. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25) This is a col- 
lection of very amusing stories, mostly of South American 
and Mexican experiences, told with reckless disregard for 
the lines of probability, but somehow made sufficiently 
breezy and attractive to hold the reader fast. Thesketch- 
ing is doubtless from life, yet so exaggerated that it 
scarcely stands for good caricature, and the scenes and 
incidents are often absurdly funny. The Brown Am- 
bassador, by Mrs. Hugh Frazer (New York, Macmillan 
& Co., $1.25), is a story for young people. The brown am. 
bassador is a dog which is able to talk Englishand doa 
great many surprising things. Me and Methuselar 
and Other Episodes. By Harriet Ford. (Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Co. $100.) These sketches represent a 
sort of literary fooling, harmlessly silly, which may serve 
the turn of certain public readers who depend largely 
upon facial contortious and funny or haif-pathetic verbal 
gymnastics. The Hobbledehoy. By Belle C. Greene. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25.) A good story for boys to 
read, and not a bad one for parents to lookintw. The hero 
is a boy just at the age when he is changing to manhood, 
and the story is a sympathetic study of his ambitions, 
needs, weaknesses and manly immaturities. It is quite 
cleverly written. The One Who Looked, by F. F. Mon- 
tressor (New York, D. Appleton & Co., $1.25), is a well- 
written story of a girl who looked on with the eyes of love 
while another maiden bore off the hero. Sentimental, 














_ touching, attractive in some degree, yet in the end unsatis- 


factory, almost disgusting, it is a little novel without. par- 
ticular claim to distinction.—-—The Years that the Lo- 
custs Have Eaten. By Annie E. Holdsworth. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) Tais novel by the author of 
** Joanna Taill, Spinster,” isa tune played upon the same 
string as that much discussed absurdity. Interest 
it has, and a certain literary crispness marks 
its style; but when we cast it aside it is 
with a qualm for wasted time and bad company. 
Sinners Twain. By John Mackie. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) A smuggler of whisky, 
his beautiful daughter and a young Canadian mounted 
policeman are the chief dramatis persone of this some- 
what exciting romance of the ‘“‘ Great Lone Land,” which 
is the west end of her Majesty’s dominion, on our north- 
western border near the Pacific. Smuggling, a wild chase 
in the snow, love, and, after many difficulties, marriage 
and happiness. It is a romance for moderately weak 
minds, but it will not overburden the weakest.——— 
Joseph the Dreamer. By Robert Bird. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The story of Joseph, 
taken from the Bible and filled out for the delight and the 
eduction of youag people, is here given with fascinating 
beauty of style. Simplicity, sympathy and patient labor 
unfold the history and build it into a book of sterling 
worth and interest. The Brotherhood of the Coast. By 
David Lawson Jobnstone. (NewYork: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) A story of adventure in England in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, romantic, full of stirring life, 
picturesque scenes and heroic performances by land and 
sea. Illustrated.———The Temptation of Katharine 
Gray. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. (Philadelphia: A. J. 
Rowland. $1.50.) Thisis a long novel, full of harrowing 
scenes and situations conseqnent upon an unhappy mar- 
riage and a mother’s surrender to temptation, doing evil 
that good might come: all of which is somewhat relieved 
here and there by Irish dialect and some pleasant attempts 
at humor. The author strenuously tries to teach a moral 
lesson.— —The Three Impostors, or The Transmuta- 
tions, By Arthur Machen. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00.) This is the latest issue of the ‘* Key-Note Series,” 
and is about level in interest with the volumes that have 
preceded it. It isa well-written and interesting story, the 
plot of which turns upon an ancient coin and how its 
possession affected the lives of certain persons. 








In Unknown Seas. By GeorgeHorton. This littie book 
of versea is printed for the author at Cambridge by the 
University Press, under the direction of Stone & Kimball, 
Chicago. And in the art of verse-making Mr. Horton 
shows himself cunving and light-handed, rather than 
powerful. He has aimed at clever word painting and has 
hit his mark fairly near the center. Some of his bits are 
remarkably quaint in both conceotion and expression. 
Poems. By Elizabeth Stoddard. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Mrs. Stoddard is well known to 
our readers. Her contributions to THE INDEPENDENT 
have been welcomed by a large audience. ‘Ihe present vol- 
ume contains a considerable number of poems, all of which 
are marked with Mrs, Stoddard’s peculiar and striking 
personality. Her poetry is thoughtful, picturesque and of 
singular individuality ; it has a flavor or zest, we scarcely 
know what to call it, which gives it a certain sort of cap- 
tivating distinction. We could quote half of the book as 
proving how finely and curiously Mrs. Stoddard’s style 
decorates her strong turns of thought. Whiffs from 
Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter Foss. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.) The average man, for whom Mr. Foss 
confessedly writes, will find his account well balanced 
with fuu in these Whiffs from Wild Meaduws. As a poet 








Mr. Foss would object to being taken seriously; he 


rhymes for the sake of the approving chuckle or the 
guffaw of his audience; but many of his piece have great 
merit when measured by the author’s purpose. We do not 
admire the man who can read ‘“‘Erastus Wren’s Virtue”’ 
and then turn a cold shoulder to Mr. Foss. 
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The Riviera, Ancient and Modern. By 
Charles Lenthéric, Ingénteur en Chef des 
Ponts et Chaussées. Translated from the 
French by Charles West, M.D. This work, 
in the lighter vein and more secure domain 
of archeology,isone of a series of mono- 
grapbs of high standing in Fravce. M. 
Lenthéric presents in it the natural se- 
quence of the three admirable studies from 
him, “ La Gréce et V Orient en Provence,” 
** Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon,” 
avd “La Région du Bas Rhone.” None of 
these are now to be called exactly recent, 
tho they have passed into numerous edi- 
tions within the seventeen or eighteen years 
that have elapsed since the one first named 
made its appearance. Unless we mistake, 
this continuation of the group (also its con- 
clusion) is the first to be put into English, 
altho the Riviera annually is ho<pitable to 
thousands of British and Americans who 
are sober-minded enough to think other 
things worth surveying than the Féte des 
Fleurs. The object of M. Lenthéric’s labors 
in the set has been the reconstitution of the 
social and military and maritime life of 
France under the civilizations of the pre Gre- 
cian,Greco Roman, Roman and Moyen ages. 
With this purpose, he maps out before us 
the cities of Gaul on the lines of their accu- 
rate identity, adding such historical chron- 
icles as are most proper to the antiquary’s 
office. In the present volume the seaports 
of Provence are re-edified as they were in 
their earliest periods of significance. The 
author speaks of Provence—Provincia 
Romanum—as territory which has been 
the abode, in turn, of all known dwellers of 
the Mediterranean region—Ligurians, Phe- 
nicians, Greeks, Latins, Franks, Goths, 
Burgundians, Lombards and Saracens; 
races alike enriched by its fertility and 
charmed by its beauty. In a charming 
prefatory chapter he describes the region 
with the colors and picturesqueness that an 
artist rather than a scientific historian 
might be expected to discern. He then 
takes up a line of route from Marseilles 
to Vintimille, and Jays before us, in care- 
ful outline, the features and history of 
marts, camps, cities and peoples, on the 
basis of the researches that the excavator 
and savant have stedily conducted with 
greater or less success. The topographical 
changes in particular localities, which have 
had frequently much to do with their ex- 
istence or disappearance, are pointed out. 
And even the reader with no specially dis- 
tinct mental picture or knowledge of the 
indentations of the Riviera and its ports, 
will be impressed with the accounts of sink- 
ing reaches and beaches,shifting sands, and 
tracts that, have gradually been submerged 
or upheaved by the sea’s arbitrary maneu- 
vering. The town itinerary proper begins 
(Marseilles having been studied in a preced- 
ing volume) with what to-day is Cassis 
(formerly the small Carcises Portus of tbe 
Romans) and La Ciotat(Citharista Portus), 
where the spade has uncovered numerous 
matters. A chapter of much interest fol- 
lows, dealing with ‘‘ Tauroentum : A Van- 
ished Greco-Roman City,’’ the scene of the 
great naval defeat of Pompey by Cesar, 
and a town that has no modern representa- 
tion, tho its important ruins are extant. 
The Saracenic invasion of the coast is sur- 


veyed in a masterly essay. The aspects and . 


dignity of Six Fours (Sextus Furni), Hy éres 
and its Islands (Steechades Insule), Toulon 
(Telo Martius), Fréjus (Forum Julii), 
Cannes (Aigitna), Antibes (Antipolis), 
Nigea (Nice), and Monaco( Portus Herculis) 
in consular and imperial times, are consid- 
ered with the utmost nicety. Tne topic 
which the author has taken up is by no 
means an ungrateful one nor lacking in rich 
human interests, and the average traveler 
appreciates heartily the attraction of aclear 
and light style, of a gracefulness of diction 
that should make this work of M. Lenthé- 
ric widely read and invite the translation 
of its fellows. The visitor to the Riviera 
who has any taste for history should not 
fail to have it in histrunk. It opens new 
ramblings and new vistas to him; andin 
trying to realize the opulent elegance of 
Tauroentum some may even forget the 
Carnival at Nice or the tables of Monte 
Carlo. The volume is not illustrated with 
plates, whichis rather a pity—indeed, the 
only detraction from its full measure of 
pleasurable qualities; but it has some good 
maps. (London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Mr. Jobn La Farge’s Considerations on 
Painting is the sum of his lectures given in 
1893 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York. They were intended especially 
for students, to explain the philosophy of 
the usual teaching, a:d to put in words 
what the artist thinks without words. But 
they are written in such pellucid, delight- 
fully varied English ; the thoughts come to 
us with such purity and strength, as if 
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blown by a sad cadenced wind from hights 
few may tread; they are so applicable to 
the art of living, showing, indeed, how hu- 
mility is the heart of painting; that these 
lectures find a wider audience than students 
alone, and take high rank as literature. 
Never since William Hunt’s “Talks on 
Art” were given to the world through 
the reports of one of his students, has such 
inspiration of life been breathed upon the 
dry bones of technical accomplishment. 
The artist-author’s helpful brotherhood is 
given equally to the amateur, for he says: 
“To enjoy is, as it were, to create; to un- 
derstand is a form of equality, and the full 
use of taste may bea work of genius.” (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York and London. $1.25.) 
Contemporary French Painters. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Roberts Bros., 
Boston. $3.00.) As ‘‘ Contemporary” refers 
to the date of this work (1867), we note that 
it deals, like its companion volume,‘ Paint- 
ing in France’’ (1868), with the decadence 
of the Classical School, the protest and 
revolt of Romanticism, led by Géricault and 
Delacroix, and the Modernists who insulted 
most deeply the autocratic classicists by 
ignoring and forgetting them. Hamerton 
was eminently fitted to write these books, 
for be had studied and lived so long among 
the painters of France as to be able to put 
himself on the inside of French life, art 
and literature at wili, or at will to view 
them from the English standpoint. He 
was witty aod clear and keen, and he had 
cultivated appreciative criticism uatil he 
looked upon ‘‘every artistic sect as a mani- 
festation to bé studied, rather than a heresy 
to be refuted or a faith to be defended or 
imposed.” He finds in the three schools 
exponents of discipline, passion, nature. 
He gives artistic suggestions, with notices 
of scores of painters, putting each in re- 
lation with the men and movements of 
his time. He is temperatein judgment, 
rarely risiug to enthusiasm, as in 
the case of Troyon, and the only 
scathing criticism is for M. Gérdme 
who ‘ paints generally in mud and ink, 
redeemed by isolated imitations of bright 
colors. His art usually oscillates 
between cold horror and cold immorality, 
falling occasionally into mere costume 
painting.”” One who had artistic instincts 
without training through study of the 
nude he describes as ‘‘ a falcon with clipped 
wings taking short flights like a domestic 
fowl.”’ He gives a definition for genre to 
which the dictionaries must eventually 
come; ‘‘the class of pictures of small 
dimensions in which human character is 
dramatically represented by means of 
clothed figures.” It was he who intro- 
duced the word tonality to the Eaglish and 
led them tosome appreciation of the beau- 
tiful quality for which it stands. His plea 
for sincerity in amateurs as well as artists 
is still timely, but he might have wished to 
change in a new edition his estimate of the 
forethought of Napoleon III. Speaking of 
tbe portrait by Cabanel of that man of 
* dissimulation and bloodshed ” he would 
not say to-day that he was ‘ unquestion- 
ably great in preparing beforehand for the 
emergencies of a campaign.’”? The two 
books aie well bound and printed, and are 
tully illustrated by good photo-engravings. 


In Unnamed Wisconsin. Studies in 
the History of the Region between Lake 
Michiyan and the Mississippi. By J. N. 
Davidson, A.M. With a “ Memoir of Mrs. 
Harriet Wood Wheeler.’”’ (Silas Chapman, 
Milwaukee, Wis.) The two notes which re- 
sound through this interesting series of 
“Studies” are those of civic and Christian 
pride. The author tells his story through, 
beginning with the French explorations on 
the Great Lakes. So far as the French are 
conceraed, the main thesis of his book is 
not only to show that apart from the 
French and Frenchified Indian names 
which survive in the cuuntry, every trace 
of the French occupation has passed away— 
not only this, but to build up the more im- 
portant proposition that the Wisconsin we 
know is notat all the outgrowth of French 
colonizing, but has grown from foundations 
laid by a very different race, and which 
contained no French element or trace in 
them. Even this does not bring us to the 
major purpose of the book, which is to 
write the history of this later and effectual 
colonization of Wisconsin with Christian 
settlers, and the planting of its Christian 
civilization. Mackinaw was evacuated 
July 19th, 1815, at noon, and the Americans 
took possession. Fifteen years previous to 
this time the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut had sent David Bacon, then a 
young man, through the remote lakes on a 
tour of missionary observation and explo- 
ration. Returning to New England, he 
married, and took his wife with him to De- 
troit, where, in 1802, Leonard Bacon, the 
famous expounder and historian of the Con- 





gregational Order of Churches, was born; 
so that before the clash of arms in 1812 the 
Puritan work traced in this volume had 
already begun in the Northwest. Coming 
down afew years more, our author takes 
up the pioneer work of Jedediah Morse, the 
father of the inventor of the telegraph, and 
one by one draws into his narrative the de- 
voted men and women who were carried 
West by the great wave of religious enthu- 
siasm that rolled over the New England 
churches at that critical time, and moved 
them, as by some resistless monition from 
on high, to lay the foundations of Christian 
social order in those Northwestern lands. 
The history is wide and various. It flows 
into many different Territories, among peo- 
ple of all nationalities, and is particularly 
full and interesting as to the Indian tribes 
of the Northwest. It is one of those books 
which repays the price on every page. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. By 
Amory H. Bradford. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) The thunder of this book lies in the 
last half of it. The firat four chapters dis- 
cuss the theories of heredity without tak- 
ing ides as between Weismann on the one 
hand or Spencer on the other; but coming 
to the general conclusion that for practical 
purposes, whether individual peculiarities 
are inherited or not, or whether conditions 
take effect more deeply on the substantial 
germ of the parent stock, the opening for 
the reformer is much the same. He must 
in either case address himself to the envi- 
ronment. To this Dr. Bradford iatrodiuces 
another element to the problem in the hu- 
man will. In the action of the good will 
oa the terms of the human environment as 
more and more clearly apprehended by 
human inteliigence, he finds the opening 
for human progress and the assurance of it. 
As a theologian, he strikes the ground 


_ whichis most familiar in the chapter on 


‘The Problem of the Will.’ The book 
grows in interest and power from this 
point, and through the rem iining chapters 
discusses a series of ‘‘Problems’”’ of the 
Home, Education, Pauperism, Vice and 
Crime, Sin and the Race, Faith, and of the 
Person of Christ. ‘The really fine and char- 
acteristic feature in all these chapters and 
in the scheme of reform presented by Dr. 
Bradford is his faith in Caristianity as a 
divine and spiritual power in the world, set 
to operate along the lines of certain intelli- 
gent methods. Repeatedly in this volume 
we are warned off the ground of exclusive 
reliance on any one method of reform, and 
called back to the broader principjes 
of a divine Christianity. Dr. Bradford has 
studied the Euglish methods of work, and 
is much impressed with them and with 
their results. He asserts that the most 
hopeful movement in the temperance world 
to-day is that going on in the Eaglish coffee- 
housesand te-to-tums. He quotes Dr. Dale 
as reporting from the Chief of Police in 
Birmingham that crime had diminished in 
that city over half since the coffeehouses 
and boys’ scaools were opened. He found 
the same results produced in the ‘‘ Seven 
Dials’’ of London, the “Five Points” of 
New York. These methods fill him with 
hope. He presses them with earnest, elo- 
quent confidence on the attention of his 
readers, aud with cogent force. When, 
however, we inquire for the moral power on 
which he relies, and which is to vitalize the 
methods, the reforms and reformatory ma- 
chinery ke proposes to set in operation, the 
history of it is disclosed in the finechapter 
on ‘“‘The Problem of the Person of Christ,” 
as the great iaversion of all laws and limit- 
ations of heredity and environment, and 
the supreme assertion in the world of the 
omnipotence of the good will, the domi- 
nance of character and personality. and 
moral will, and power over circumstances 
and conditions. 


We have examined with unusual satis- 
faction Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker’s compi- 
lation of The Letter of James the Just in 
Eight horms, Arranged for College Classes. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 cents.) It is as 
neat an exhibition of the Epistle in the 
various renderings it has received as any 
scholar could desire. Dr. Stryker prints 
first in each section one complete topical 
paragraph of the Epistle in the text of Dr. 
Weymouth’s “Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment.’”’ Thisis followed first by the same 
paragraph from the Vulgate, then from the 
Italian Diodati, the new French revision 
just completed by the Protestant Synods 
of France, the German revision of Luther’s 
Bible, published in 1892, Wiclif, Tyndale and 
a meritorious essay by President Stryker to 
make some original contribution to the in- 
terpretation of the Epistle, by a literal 
translation on which he has exhausted 
much pains and ingenuity to preserve the 
order and idioms of both languages and to 
discover the closest possible English-equiv- 
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alents for the Greek both in sense, etymo!o- 
gy and syntax. Eachof these nine versions 
is an interesting commentary on the Epis- 
tle. The value of the Vulgate, for example, 
tho more may have been claimed for it at 
Rome than can be maintained, is still very 
great, especially as the closest representation 
we can now haveof the traditional render- 
ings of the Greek text in the fourth century. 
The new French Revision, completed in 1894, 
is the latest effort of Protestant scholarship. 
The Wiclif version is always interesting 
as representing the English of Chaucer and 
yet more as the first attempt to show some 
independence of the Vulgate and translate 
directly from the original Greek and into 
the language of the people. As to the Epis- 
tle there is much in it to fit it for such study 
as this. The diction as compared with the 
New Testament generally, is elegant 
Greek. The style, without possessing all the - 
refined elegance which President Stryker 
finds in it, contains all thesimplicity, plain, 
passionate truthfulness and vigor. As 
Professor Hackett said many years ago: 


* In the abruptness of his transitions and the 
unpolished roughness of his style we may trace 
one of the family of the Davidians, who dis- 
armed Domitian by the simplicity of their minds 
and by exhibiting their hands hard with toil.” 


From the theological point of view the 
moral changes which have passed over the 


.Christian world since Luther pronounced 


St. James “a right strawy Epistle,” have 
brought it to the front as containing the 
obscured, if not sometimes forgotten word, 
tnat needs to be spoken to this age. Luther 
himself, after two years’ waiting, seems to 
have withdrawn his remark and said noth- 
ing more about tossing James “into the 
Oder.” 


The Heart of Oak Books. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Tnisis practicaliy a new series 
of readers for school and home use. It is 
not graded in the usual way nor in the 
usual sense given to the word, tho it is 
yrouped in six distinct books or volumes, 
aod the suvject matter of each is selected 
with a definite reference to the advance- 
ment of the readers who are to useit, The 
series begins with a ‘First Book of Rnymes 
and Jingles,” which is intended for chil- 
dren beyinuing to learn to read. The usual 
apparatus of the lesson book is discarded. 
Hard words apd@ moderately difficult ex- 
pressions are not omitted. The text is 
chosen from ** Mother Goose” collections in 
the Harvard Library. We are rather sur- 
prised to find in the Note on this subject, 
the venerable Mrs. Goose (or Vergoose) of 
the Old South Charch, Boston, so waolly 
put out of court, in spite of the admirable 
history address by thelate Dr. Manning, in 
which she was numbered among the wor- 
thies of his ancientchurch (the Old South). 
The Second Book of Professor Norton’s new 
series contains ** Fables and Nursery Tales” 
and the Third ‘** Fairy Stories and Classic 
Tales of Adventure.” The adaptation to 
use in primary departments of these earlier 
numbers of the series lies rather in the 
nature of the subjects than in what is com- 
monly called gradiog. Tae selections 
themselves would interest and delight 
mature readers. In the Fourth, Fifth aod 
Six Books the Reader makes a plange into 
general English literature in search of the 
best wherever found, in prose or verse 
and on whatever subject. The very high, 
original and representative character of the 
selections in this series as a whole, is, we 
apprehend, of great and striking merit. 
The old pieces are not discarded as such, 
but the tone of the series is wholly new, and 
we apprehend that its use will result in a 
vast improvement of literary standards in 
the schools. 


Nickerson’s Illustrated Church, Musical 
and School Directory of New York and 
Brooklyn, is a marvel of intelligent enter- 
prise and industry. The vast amount of 
matter contained in it is contained in three 
Parts, of which Part I is the Church Di- 
rectory of New York and Brooklyn; Part 
IL is the Musical Directory to all the mu- 
sicians of every class and musical dealers of 
these cities. Part IIL is the School Direct- 
ory of the same cities, comprising the 
schools, colleges, musical conservatories 
and preparatory schools. Tne data on all 
these points are full and accurate. Helio- 
types of many of the churches are intro- 
duced into the volume. We understand 
it is the only Directory of the kind pub- 
lished here before, and no pains or expense 
have been spared to make it absolutely 
trustworthy as to the churches, the mu- 
sical profession and the schools. The 
Church Directory is arranged denomina- 
tionally, the church officers, Sunday-school 
superintendents, organists, chairmen of. 
musical committees, sextons, etc., are 


named and addresses given ; the services of 
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each church, when and where held, are 
noted. The Directory is the outcome of 
nearly two years of solid work and a very 
considerable expenditure of money. (Nick- 
erson & Young, New York. $2.00.) 


The elegant large paper edition of Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, edited by Thomas J. 
Wise, has now been carried forward to 
(Book IV, Cantos I-IV) Part X in the gen- 
eral series. Itis illustrated like the other 
Parts we have noticed, with illustrations 
by Walter Crave, four of them in full-page 
size. Part XI is promised immediately, 
and the otbers follow at the rate of about 
oneamonth. (Sold in New York by Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00 the Part. Published 
by George Allen, London, Ruskin House.) 
———Messrs. Flood & Vincent, of ‘“‘The 
Chautauqua-Century Press,” Meadville, 
Penn., are publishing two interesting, 
systematic series of brochures to help on 
the popular movement for self education. 
Ose is The Wayside Course Series, com- 
posed of selections and articles on various 
subjects, by well-known autbors. The other 
is the New Education in the Church Series, 
in which the topics of the essays are theo- 
logical or religious. Each number is sold 
separately at 15 cents. Picturesque 
Worcester, North. Part II. (W. F. 
Adams Co., Springfield, Mass. $2.00.) This 
covers Fitchburg, Athol, Winchendon and 
the surrounding neighborhood, and has 
some very fine views of Mt. Wachusett. It 
is prepared in the same style of excellence 
as the other volumes of this series. 





Youthful Eccentricity a Precursor of 
Crime. By Forbes Winslow, D.C.L. Oxon, 
etc. Physician to the 8ritish Hospital for 
Mental Disorders. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 50 cents.) The importance of 
the subject discussed in this volumecannot 
be easily exaggerated. It applies in school 
and out of school, to teachers, parents, 
guardians and friends of all conditions and 
relations, who have any influence to render 
the life of young people saner, cooler, more 
rational and natural. The net impression 
of the little book is that the criminal im- 
pulse is gradually accumulated or stored 
up in early life, and at last overflows and 
wrecks everything within reach. The pres- 
ent treatise is not merely a note of warn- 
ing. It suggests methods of active treat- 
ment. Nothing is more likely to be useful 
in the book than the author’s protest, as a 
scientific authority in such matters, against 
the morbid reading laid before young peo- 
ple, and the overdriving of the brain in 
school on the intellectual side. The true 
remedy, he maintains, is co ordinate educa- 
tion of heart and head. We are paying the 
penalty for taking religion, esthetics and 
morals out of our schools, and addressing 
all the school work to the intellectual side 
of the brain. 


A Library of Religious Poetry: A Col- 
lection of the best Poems of ail Ages and 
Tongues, with Biographical and Literary 
Notes. Edite’ by PhilipSchaff and Arthur 
Gilman. This is not a new book, having 
been published originally by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. in 1880. It h3s now passed into the 
possession of the Funk & Wagnalls Co.,who 
bring it out in fresh type and new dress 
andin the text of the 1885 edition. Very 
few changes of any kind. (except, perhaps, 
mortuary data), would be required for the 
next ten years, so that the book may be 
accepted as correct down to the present 
date. It is much the best collection of re- 
ligious verse in the language, and a very 
delightful as well as useful volume in the 
the house. The catholicity of the Christian 
hymnology comes out grandly in it, as well 
as its antiquity. All denominations, all 
periods and all tonguesof the living Church 
are represented in it, and thus all the great 
notes of the Faith are heard in it. 


The Makers of Modern Rome. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan & So. $3.00.) Mod- 
ern Rome is used in this title in distinction 
from Ancient Rome, and not as applied to 
Rome of Victor Emmanuel and Umbert. 
It opens with a sketch of Rome in the 
fourth century and the palace of the 
Aventine and then passes in four more 
highly interesting chapters, which treat of 
“honorable women not a few,’’ to the up- 
building of the papacy from Gregory the 
Great to Innocent III. In Book III, we 
have the brief meteoric career of Lo Populo, 
under Rienz', their Tribune. Book IV is 
devoted to ‘‘ The Popes who made the City.” 
Mrs. Oliphant lays no claim to original 
investigation, nor to have thrown new 
light on the subject. She has carefully 
Studied the standard works and drawn 
from them a very useful and readable 
series of chapters on the history of the 
Eternal City which represent its transition 
from a Pagan into a Christian city, and the 
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development of the papacy, of the city, and 
one of the most interesting episodes of its 
history. 


Architects of Fate; or, Steps to Success 
and Power, by Orison Swett Marden, is a 
new volume, from the author of “‘ Pushing 
to the Front,’”’ a book which has at least 
the merit of having achieved a very distinct 
success. This volume has the same object 
and is prepared in the same way. It isa 
compilation from good and inspiring writ- 
ers of passages which must throw light on 
life’s dark and perplexed turnings, inspire 
bope,and help in the discipline of experience. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, $1 50.) 


The Money we Need: A Short Primer on 
Money and Currency. By Henry Loomis 
Nelson. (Harper & Brothers.) There is 
very littlein this popular treatment of the 
critical question of the times which would 
not command the assent of all competent 
financiers. It possesses for popular useful- 
ness the higher merit of putting the ques- 
tion in a nutshell or rather in a series of 
nutshells, forthe ground traversed and the 
points covered are too many to be disposed 
of in a page or a chapter. The popular 
illusions about money are disposed of both 
with the heavy artillery of statistic and 
financial fact and with the lighter gunnery 
of clever illustration as, for example, the 
statement: 

“ What the country needs is peace from the 
political financiers, and from prophets who be- 
lieve that the more mowing machines a farmer 
owns the more hay will he raise.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


IN order to prevent the publication of 
unauthorized biographies, it is announced 
that Mrs. George Augustus Sala intends to 
write the story of her husband’s life. 








.- The Art Interchange for J anuary con- 
tinues Mrs. N. R. Monachesi’s account of 


‘““ Wedgwood and Wedgwood Ware,” and 


contains the first of a series of articles by 
George Wharton Edwards on ‘“ Pen-and- 
Ink Drawing,” while avother series of arti- 
cles is begun by Miss Mary E. Tillinghast, 
on *‘ House Decoration.” 


...-Among thecoatributions to the North 
American Review for January are ‘‘ The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man 
Therein,” by Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘ How Con- 
gress Votes Money,” by the ex-Speaker of the 
House, the Hon. C. F. Crisp; and ‘‘ Foreign 
Missions in the Light of Fact,’ by Dr. Jud- 
son Smith, of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions. 


..ss80Me new papers published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Scienceare: ‘‘ Recent Political Experiments 
in the Swiss Democracy,” by Prof. Louis 
Waarin; ‘Custody of State Funds,” by 
Mr. E. R. Buckley, of the University of 
Wisconsin; *“‘ The Problem of Sociology,” 
by De. Georg Simmel; “ Railway Depart- 
ments for the Relief and Insurance of Em- 
ployés,” by Dr. Emory R. Johnson; and 
* Social Basis of Proportional Representa- 
tion,” by Prof. J. W. Jenks. 


..eThe Review of Reviews for January 
contains, besides the character sketch of 
Abdul Hamid by Mr. Wm. T. Stead, a fore- 
cast, by the same writer, taken from his 
Christmas Annual, “‘ Blastus, the King’s 
Chamberlain.” This extract is entitled 
“at Jerusalem Five Years Hence,” and 
gives an imaginary account of what will 
have happened to the Turkish Empire in 
the five years preceding 1901. In the same 
number Prof. Richard Gottheil writes of 
‘Israel among the Nations.’’ and Jacob A. 
Riis of “‘ Tne Jews of New York.” 


.. The Fly Leaf is the latest of the small 
periodicals of the Chap Book order. It is 
published in Boston, conducted by Mr. 
Walter Blackburn Harte, and, jadging by 
the specimen number sent to this office, is 
made up chiefly of spleen and brag. Its 
editor is credited with being a bright young 
writer who ought to exclude from his tiny 
magazine such solecisms as “ Especially‘for 
we women,” or “It is not enough for a 
ma‘ly man to simply evoke pleasure,” and 
to be above bumptious sneers at moral 
reforms or flings at the ‘“‘ Scratchback Club 
of New York,” or such extravagances as 
this : 


“At present neatly all writers with any in- 
dividual style and force and robustness and 
largeness of aim are shat out of American 
periodical literature, because such qualities in 
literature are deemed to shocking nowadays.” 


..eThe Author’s Journal is preparing an 
immense petition to be presented to Con- 
gress at as early adate as possible in order 
to influence the passage at this session of 
Congress of a bill to reduce the rate of 





postage om manuscripts, The Editer ef 

the Journal requests that all writers who 

favor such reduced rates cut out, sign the 

following petition, and mail it to him at 

1 William Street, New York. 

To the Honerable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington: 

We, the undersigned writers and authors, 
actively engaged in literary work, do respect- 
fully ask that on manuscripts mailed to or by 
Publishers, a reduction be authorized in the 
postal charge to the merchandise rate, namely, 
one cent for two ounces. We submit 

That such manuscripts are, in fact, merchan- 
dise, and that the rate proposed is the rate 
charged in other countries on all manuscripts, 
and also charged in the United States for trans- 
mission of manuscripts to any foreign country 
in the Postal Union. 

That the existing condition isa serious injus- 
tice to avery large number of American citi- 
zens. 


Name 





Street 





City and State 
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WEEKLY. 


FOR JAN. II 
will contain a double page picture of 7 


E. H. BLASHFIELD’S DECORATIONS 


of the Dome of the New 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 
THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


(Illustrated) 


By Richard Harding Davis | 
30LD-MINING IN GUAYANA ! 


The Scene of the Vene- 
zuelan Boundary Dispute 
Illustrated. 


10 cts. a Copy $4 a Year 
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The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Cie 
ae. al — 7 Wolf. Edited 4 Loui 
axis. pp. xili, 576 New 
Sone oy. ashington: Brentano's... $2 CO 
The Sailor’s Magi2zine and Seaman’s Friend For 
the Year aging Dee. 189%, Vol. LXVII. 
pp New York: American 
Seaman’s Friend Society.............-.s.0++0« 
Governments of the rents To-day. An Out- 
line for Use of Newspaper Readers. By 
Hamblen Sears. 8x534, ,P?- 418. Meadville, 
Penn.: Flood & Vincent. .........sseeceseeeeees 175 
A Doll’s House, ant canon Plays. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated by William Archer and 
others. With a Lo te ye and critical 
introduction by Edmund Goxse. 73¢x5, pp. 
446. New York: United States Book’ Co. 
WONIEE <cnccccccsocsescces 1cqdoooscccesesst, cocces 08 
The Lady from the Sea, and Other Plays. Br 
Henrik Ibsen. Translate: by Clara Bell 
and others. 7%x5, pp. 5.0. Thesame. Paper 0 20 





DAVID A. WELLS, 
HERBERI SPENCER, 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
CHARLES A, YOUNG, 
T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D., 
H. CARRINGTON ‘BOLTON, 
JAMES SULLY, 
AND HENRI MOISSAN, 
Have articles in 


APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JANUARY. 


Their subjects are: Recent Tax Expericaces 
ofthe Government; Evolution of che Archi- 
tect; Scientific Temperance; Helium, its 
Identification and Properties; New Oute- 
looks in Medicine; Origin of the Smith- 
souian (illustrated); The Child as Artist; 
The Electric Furnace. 

Other writers treat of: THE BOTANICAL GARDENS 
IN JAVA (illustrated); RECOLLECTIONS OF HUXLEY; 
GEOLOGICAL WORK OF THB AIR; SUGGESTIBILITY, 
AUTOMAT!'SM, AND KINDRED PHENOMENA; THE 
FIFTH PRISON CONGRESS; and BOTH SIDES OF 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & CO. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


QUARTERLY. 
ne Onist erp eee FOR 
JAN., 
Germinal Selection. PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN. 
cal Pleasures and Pains, ‘TH. RIBOT. 
On tie Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. PROF. EXNST MACH 
On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge. PROF. 
ERMANN SCHUBE 
On Chinese Philosophy. eR. PAUL CARUS. 

“You are making your journal so valuable that I 
cannot be without it any longer, although I do not 
subscribe to its philosophy.”—Prof. HENRY F. Os- 
BORN, Columbia College, N.Y. 








¢@- A sample copy mailed free to any address on 
application. Current numbers, itc.; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
Facts Worth Knowing. 


Phrenology shows how bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals; teaching the true system of edu- 
cation, how to a pupils, how to develop and 
discipline each faculty separately and ull collect- 
ively. Phrenology teaches for what occupation 
one is best adapted. Pnrex ——— also teaches us ou r 
fellow-men. whom to trust and mistrust, select and 
reject, whoare properly adapted in marriage; in fact 
it teaches us cur own selves 

For further particulars, send for catalogue, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.,. 
25 East 2ist Street, New York. 


REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York piece advertising for the best schoois and col- 
leges fp America. Write them forinformation. 


plat AECORD BOOK a 




















MUSIC, 


Nature Songs for Little Singers, 
In School, at Home, and by the Way. 


Written and Composed by N. B. Sargent, A.M. 


This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany. and songs on all the various sab- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive and entertaining. The book 
will be of great value in the primary and inter- 
meiiate grade, of public I eens us well as in thé 
home. Price, 30 Cent 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 











EDUCATION. 


A COURSE OF 5 PUBLIC LECTURES on 
Practical Keligion will be delivered fortnightly in 
the Adams chapel of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, ‘v0 Park Avenue, New York. Tpege: sor d lecture 
in this course will be given by Rev. B. Fay Mills, Jan- 
tary 2'tn.18%, at 9:15 P.M.. on “The Evangelism 
of the 20th Century.” 

A Second Course of 5 Lectures on Church Unity 
will be delivered at the ~ame place; the first_ of 
wanek will be given by Professor C egress Shields, 

D D., LL D., January 13th, 1896, at 8:15 P.M. Sub ject 

“The General Principles of Church Unity.’ 

Tickets of Se TT may be had on prompt appli- 
cation to Mr. E. M. KINGSLEY, at 70) Park Avenue. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 3d--August 13th. 


Thirty-four courses will be offered. 








For pamphlet, giving fullinformation, apply to the 
Clerk of the Committee, 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridae, Mass. 
WILSON COLLEGE §  wo'trén. 


Classical, Scientific & Specisl Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools by ne for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Cham rg, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


cr Etraordinary Oller. = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer aud secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t@"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also,-#2 

(2 At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
Jars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same te:ms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sciiber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the wwo-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it.-©3 — 


What present more valua- 
ble ? 





t@See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-@1 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t@The monthly symposiums 

alone of are worth a )eat’s sub- 


“scription.-&3 


t@No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
_ religious meetings as THE 

NDEPENDENT.-£3 
Accept our new terms. 
t#-Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-& 
Now is the time to act. 

t@ Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad. 
vantage of our new terms; 1. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME.-#2 


Save a dollar. 

t® Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
above, 

t@-A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH.-22 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished; free of charge, SAMPLE 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers. 
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THE BOND ISSUE. 


FINANCIAL circles bave hada great deal 
to say of late regarding an issue of bonds 
by the United States, an issue which is 
rightly thought to be necessary to pre- 
serve our fabric of business credit and to 
keep trade disaster from falling upon us. 
In the absence of better legislation, the 
Government will now, as before, fall back 
upon the laws of twenty years ago, and in 
the epirit and letter of those laws issue 
the bonds therein provided for to keep up 
the gold reserve. 

The gold reserve is now being drawn 
upon to supply our balanced due to for- 
eign nations. Theprincipal items which 
go to make up this international account 
are payments for our imports and pay- 
ments for interest on foreign capital in- 
vested here. These two sums, represent- 
ing our normal payments in ordinary 
times, are usually more than met by our 
exports of wheat, provisions, cotton, etc. 
After the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, there wasarush of foreign capital 
to the United States for investment in 
our railroads, mines, farms and the 
like ; this flow was so great as to turn the 
international balances in our favor for 
several years, leading to imports of gold. 
The Baring failure in London in Novem- 
ber, 1890, was the occasion for misgivings 
in the money centers whether values over 
the whole world had not been unduly 
advanced, Itis probable that these mis- 
givings would have aff«cted the United 
States but slightly (compared with Aus- 
tralia or Argentina) had it not been for our 
silver legislation which was then rapidly 
filling up our currency with paper based 
not on gold but on the lesser metal which 
was all the time declining in price. These 
capitalists—at home as well as abroad— 
were afraid that we were going upon a 
silver basis and began to withdraw their 
money from our investments, fearing that 
they would be paid in silver instead cf 
gold. In consequence of this fear gold has 
been withdrawn from the United States 
Treesury by the millions. The trouble 
was aggravated by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had indirectly to take frem the 
gold reserve for their running expenses, 
the national expenditures exceeding the 
receipts. These causes led to the succes: 
sive issues of United States bonds with 
which all are familiar. 

The contract with the syndicate last 
February led to an extraordinary ¢ffort on 
the part of New York bankers to create a 
sort of future or artificial credit in Lon- 
don, which was to be met in the future 
partly from the sale of bonds abroad and 
partly, it was expected, through the bet 
ter trade which the hoped-for revival of 
business would bring. The effort, as we 
know, was for a whi'e successful ; there 
was a rise in prices and a better feeling 
among business men. In spite of the 
heavy drawback of a redundant paper 
currency (which always tends to drive out 
gold), there were signs of a steady trade 
and an extension of business by firms and 
corporations when the President’s Vene- 
zuelan Message appeared. Whether a 
threat of war was justifiable or not, it is 
not tbe business of this column to discuss ; 
but whether condemned or justified, we 
cannot bave war or a rumor of wer with- 
out the financial consequences ; and for a 
space these were disastrous, to be stopped 
finally by bankers and banks standing 
ready to lend money freely to those in 
need of it. It is the hope of financial men 
that the forthcoming issue of bonds in 
large amounts will stimulate the belief of 
our citizens in the stability of our cur- 
rency so that business may go on and, if 
possible, increase. 

Let no one imagine that a Wall Street 
panic is only a fight between bulls and 
bears in which the bear: for the moment 
have the better of it, and which the coun- 
try at large need pay no attention to. At 
least the experience of 1893 ought to teach 
us differently, for that panic spread from 
Wall Street into the business of the whole 
country ; nor have we recovered from it 
yet. In like manner the forthcoming 
bond issue will make values firmer in 
financial circles, andin this way will tend 


to prosper the whole country. It isa 
great mistake for the interior States and 
cities to regard Wall Street as a place for 
speculation and nothing else ; speculation 
is only incidental. If there could be a 
great advance in quotations, it would 
mean that more extended operations 
would be entered into throughout the 
whole country to the benefit of every- 
body ; such an advance would indica‘e 
returning confidence and larger invest- 
ment of capital ; for without the power to 
borrow no large enterprise can hope to 
succeed or to offer employment to men or 
to become the purchaser of manufactured 
or agricultural supplies. 

In this financial crisis, when the advance 
in our industrial prosperity since 1898 is 
banging in the balance, it is the duty of 
every one to uphold any effort of the Gov- 
ernment in power, whether Republican or 
Democratic, to keep our national credit 
unimpaired ; for on that everything de- 
pends. Nothing but discredit can follow 
the actions of those Senators, of whatever 
party, who try to take advantage of the 
situation to force free silver, or some oth- 
er nostrum, upon the public. Itis greatly 
to be regretted that our first legislative 
chamber cannot rise to the occasion ; re- 
cent experiences give point to the com- 
plaint that the race of statesmen has 
nearly died out. Nor is it at all worth 
equabblirg about whether the proposed 
issue is offered for general subscription or 
not ; since the new issue is to be so offered, 
it is well. The great point is to get 
gold, and to get new gold—that is, to 
stop those who would draw gold from the 
Treasury in order to pay it back again for 
bonds. Such a process cannot be wholly 
checked, where the bonds are in the first 
instance offered to our citizens, so long as 
unscrupulous men exist; and, manifestly 
enough, unless the bonds bring in new 
gold, they will not help us to pay gold on 
demand to all comers, whether domestic 
or foreign. But we have faith in the 
patriotism of our people that they will 
see to it that by this appeal directly to 
them, the Government shall not lose either 
subscriptions or gold. 


= 
ce 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE financial situation overshadows 
everything else, and as this is governed 
solely by the bond issue, temporarily at 
least, that event has been awaited with 
overwhelming interest. Delay at Wash. 
ington seriously added to the general 
uncertainty. Whether this procrastina- 
tion on the part of the Administration was 
in the hope of getting aid from Congress, 
or for the purpose of affording the pub- 
lic an object lesson on the consequences 
of bad financial legislation, does not ap- 
pear. Opinion inevitably differed about 
the wisdom of Mr Cleveland’s waiting 
policy ; for, whatever might be gained 
by unpleesint experiences, it was plain 
that it offered the silver fanatics another 
opportunity of exhibiting their power to 
obstruct sound money legislation, and 
demonstrated afresh to the whole world 
the unwillingness, or worse yet, the in- 
capacity of Congress to deal intelligently 
with the subject. It seems hardly cred- 
ible that Mr. Cleveland was at all influ- 
enced in his delay by the hostile criticisms 
which urged him to make a popular 
loan. Men of experience in financial 
affairs know very well thata popular loan 
of this character is impracticable. Oaly 
a few of the great bankers of the country 
acting in concert are able to carry out the 
sort of contracts which the Treasury re- 
quires. TheSyndicate’s profits may seem 
large, but they are no larger than would 
be the case of a private transaction of like 
magnitude, service and risk. It will be 
remembered that a popular loan was tried 
in 1894 and failed. There is no evidence 
now tbat a popular loan would be a suc- 
css. At this writing it is understood 
that the Syndicate, headed by J. P. Mor- 
gan &Co., will subscribe for $100,000,000 
4¢ bonds, payable *‘in coin,” at about 105 
ia gold, and hold itself ready to take an- 
other $100,000,000 on the same terms at 
the discretion of the Government ; thus 
backing the Treasury to the amount of 
$210,000,000 if needed. It is not expected 








that any important portion Zao 
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will be placed’abroad. London is not like- 
ly to subscribe. until reassured of our con- 
tinued friendship ; and the chief bankers 
of Europeshow no dispcsition whatever to 
take part. Practically the whole of the 
loan must be placed here, and the willing- 
ness of American bankers to undertake 
the task shows their confidence in success. 
By this means our own resources will be 
thoroughly tested, and in the end our 
credit benefited by demonstrating our 
ability to meet our own difficulties with- 
out seeking aid from abroad. Of course 
the placing of such a big loan involves a 
sharp derangement of the home money 
market. The general distrust now pre- 
vailing aggravates such derangement. 

Call loans have risen 4 to 8¢; time loans 
were nominal at 6%; loans have con- 
tracted $25,000,000 in the last two weeks ; 
gold was at a premium of over 1%, and 
rumor had it that not less than $100,000,- 
000 in gold was on the way here from Eu- 
rope. Such are some of the results of 
keeping the Treasury in the banking busi- 
ness, When subscriptions to the new loan 
become payable a heavy reduction in the 
bank reserves must follow; but this con- 
tingency has already been partly antici- 
pated, and may be further offset, if neces- 
sary, by the issue of Clearing House cer- 
tificates, or the adoption of other expedi- 
ents. High money rates are, however, 
likely to prevail until after the bond issue. 


Since writing the above the Adminis- 
tration has opened a popular subscription 
for $100,000,000 4¢ bonds to be paid for in 
gold coin or gold certificates. Immediate- 
ly there was a sharprally on the stock 
market, altho some disappointment was 
felt at the fact that should the loan 
not be a success it might be some 
time before it was taken, unless the Syn- 
dicate stepped in. Wall Street would 
have been pleased if the loan had been 
double the amount, and taken up prompt- 
ly by a syndicate, as that would have set 
at rest all doubts about the Treasury for 
probably two years more, and allowed the 
reviving tendencies of business to assert 
themselves, The movements of various 
railroad shares were without significance. 
Earnings continue satisfactory consider- 
ing adverse conditions, and eighty-one 
roads have reported gains amounting to 
7.26¢ for the third week of December. 
Clearing House returns, however, indicate 
a less active state of business, last week’s 
gain being only 10% over the small returns 
of last year. Foreign Exchange was 
dull and firm, rates being entirely 
controlled by the bond issue. A favor- 
able feature is the increase of exports 
and diminution of imports, which puts 
the international trade balance in more 
satisfactory condition. Gold to the 
amount of $1,500,000 was shipped during 
the week. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


*Jan. 4. *Dec. 28. Decrease. 
LOBDS once. . cere 465,580,700 $478,466,50) $12,885,890 
Specie.....-...0+« 68,951,700 67,114.20 41,840,500 
Legal tenders 73,723,700 74,097,380 369,190 
Deposits 491,614,990 591,989,309 9,474,400 
Circulation...... 13 952,900 13,926,70) $26,200 


The following shows the relation ~- 
tween the reserve and the liahili‘ies - 








Specie........se06 $68,954,700 867,114,200 481,849,500 
Legal tenders.... 73,728,700 74,097,800 369,100 
Total reserve.. $142,633,400 $141,212,000 +$1,471,400 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 122,993,725 125,272,335 2,368,600 
_Surp. reserve.. $19,779,675 $15,959,675 +83,840,000 


WFive days, +Increase. 

The condition of the lena! 5 reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 

Jan.. 5th, 1895—Surplus.. 
Jan. 6th, 1894—Sarplus... 
Jan. 7th, 1893—Surplus.. 


Jan. 9th, 1892—Surplug .... 
Jan. 10th, i891—Surplus ... 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week eni- 
ing poets 4th, uae as follows : 
| Mentaten.. oy 196 





FOREIiN EXCHANGE 
The market wes dull but very firm in 
tone. Messrs. Browao Bros, & Co. quote 
oquenh entas a fanaa ¢ 
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GOVBRNMENI BONDS. 


Government bonds were easy, 
quoted as follo vs : 


and 





Cherokee, 1899......scceceee-cosccsecsesceeeee 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table zives the last j0- 
tations of city bank stocks, together witn 
their latest sales : 





















Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA.....cccceceerereees 316 330 oad 
American Echange. coveee 170 a7 1116 
BOWETY...ccecceesccecceeeeee 291 240 256 
Broadway.. cccccccccces §©— ABE 0 
Batchers’ and Drovers’ 145 205 see 
Central National.... 120 owes 120 
Chase National. ..... 225 500 ne 
CHEMICAL...0..sceercecccee ce 4,205 4,00 Manis 
Citizens’ ......c0-seccecceeess 135 eee 138 
COlAMBIA....ccvccccccccccccce 046 econ pone 
COMMEPCE....00-ceeee8 seen 210 26 oeee 
Continental. ......cseccee-0. 130% 125 Wake 
Corn Exchange..... .....» 293 290 aeee 
East River....... ccccccccccce §=— AB 130 1530 
Eleventh Ward e 275 200 chats 
Fifth......sccseee ecccccee cove 820 coe eo 
Fifth Avenoe...... 3,230 2,700 
First National....... _— | 2,700 seg 
First National of S. I.... 11634 120 iu 
Fourteenth Street...... eons 170 170 Sane 
Fourth National..... veecees N54 172 ee 
Franklin ...00...000. sseeee 106-10... ease 
Gallatin National,... ..... 37g 300 350 
Garfield National.......... 1 350 bia 
German American......... 113 eoee ‘120 
German Exchange......... 3503 ué z 
Greenwich........ oe vccces 1754 17 190 
HAnOVEP....00..ccccsscscccces SLL sees 320 
Hide and Leather........ oe wt woee Llu 
Hudson River......... 150 155 <oie 
Importers’ and Traders’... -- 520% 535 coco 
Irving........00. secrcccrcccee 142 137 tee 
Leather peer seagate 170 170 ae 
Liberty.. ke oboe » U6 10 1% 
Lincoln National. secceccesee 670 670 cove 
Manhattan..........s000 196 197 ‘ 
Market and Fulton. cocscces 2G 215 ee 
MeChADICS’....00 .cccccccee- 195% us6 wane 
Mechanics’ and. Traders’... 140% res, 150 
Mercantile.....cce.seceseeees 179K ones 182 
Merchants’..........cesces0+ 138 135 cee 
Merchants’ Exchange. 5 10 ee : 
Mctropolitan..... ° 1% 1 5 
Me ropolis... 435 400 465 
Mont Morris ~ yy 115 =e 
Murray Hill........ 22) dee lees 
Nassau.......... ecvece cco eee 15539 0 ecco 
New Amsterdam........... 18) 180 “ss 
acne, cece 230 
New York County......... - 680 58u oe 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 100 1 
New York Produce Ex... 120 esee eee 
Ninth..... er eececccce oe covcce ni 115 see 
1% 130 
135 cose 
mee 22 
185 200 
“een 116 
wigs 155 
168 ae 
Second National... ........ 350 wees 485 
Seventh eo 113% 115 eee 
Shoe and Leather.......... %4 90 90 
Sixth.. e 3b 300 naps 
Southern National... seoveseee 141 180 140 
State of New York......... 103 ws 12 
Third National........... oo = 105 105 eeee 
Tradesmen’s......... © cccces % aoee 100 
Twelfth Ward.............. 1% eoes 1%, 
EE BN 19246 197 210 
Union Square....... . - WH 200 sees 
United States National.... 175 175 “10s 
Western National.... .... 14 3 115 
West Side.............00. pai < one 275 ove 





INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last, When due 
Name of Co,— Div. {and pa: rable, Bid; Ask’ 
Am. B< Note J P k’d, 
Am. Type t Saree: B81. 5 43 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FINANCIAL. ITEMS. 

...-The committee of second mortgage 
bondholders of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company have an advertisement in 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, to which 
general attention is directed. 


..-The Equitable Building in Denver, 
formerly owned by a local company, has 
been sold under foreclosure, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New York 
being the purchasers. The price paid was 
$1,467,000. 


..-eThe Director of the Mint has issued 
a statement showing that the coinage 
executed at the United States mints dur- 
ing the calendar year just closed has been 
as follows: Gold, $59,616,357; silver, 
$5,586,010; minor coins, $382,430, a total 
of $66,084,798. 


..-eTbhe cotton mills of Fall River seem 
to have had anexcellent year during 1895, 
the dividends paid by them being on an 
average larger than for many.years. The 
percentage for 1895 is 8 09 on a capitaliza- 
tion of $21,268,000. In 1892 the average 
dividends were 7.367. 


..--The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal publishes a very interesting table of 
mines and mining for 1895, and gives the 
total for the metals produced from domes- 
tic ores in the United States in 1895 as 
$240 997.020, an increase over 1894 of 
about $17,000,000. 


...-The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway was at midnight, December Jist, 
turned over by the receivers to the new. 
company. This is the ending of one of 
the greatest receiverghips that bas ever 
been known, and we trust it will be the 
last in the history of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé. 


...-The Railway Age, of this city, has 
published a statement of the receiverships 
and foreclosures of railroads for 1895, 
from which we learn that the receiver- 
ships number thirty-one roads and that 
150 roads are now being operated by re- 
ceivers, The foreclosures were the larg- 
est in twenty years, with the exception of 
1877 and 1879. 


...-Thesub-committee of appropriations 
in charge of the Pension Appropriation Bill 
will report as necessary for pensions dur- 
ing the current year $137,900,000, which 
is a decrease of a little over $2,000,000 














safety. 


according to time. 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


from the amount expended last year. 
There seems to be a belief that the high- 
water mark for pensions has been reached 
and passed, 


.... Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the committee of the Union Pa- 
cific Reorganization, which announces 
the very gratifying fact that a considera- 
ble majority of all classes of first mortgage 
bonds in circulation have been deposited 
with them, and that large amounts of the 
junior bonds and almost one-half of the 
capital stock have likewise been deposit- 
ed. Careful reading of the advertisement 
is desired. 


..-The New England Loan and Trust 
Company publishes to-day their twenti- 
eth annual statement, and the particular 
attention of our readers is called to it, as 
it showsa very healthy and excellent con- 
dition of the company’saffairs. The com- 
pany is under the supervision of the bank- 
ing departments of New York, Massachu- 
setts and Vermont. D. O. E«hbaugh is 
President, W. W. Witmer Vice President, 
and W. F. Bartlett, Treasurer. 


....The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company having se- 
cured control of the New England Rail- 
road the Stonington, the Norwich, the 
Providence and the Fall River Lines of 
sound steamboats, proposes in the near 
future to rearrange the service of the 
steamboat lines in the interest of greater 
efficiency and economy, the probabilities 
being that the S:onington Line will be 
discontinued. It is expected that the 
Providence Line will be operated as a 
passenger and freight line the year round 
instead of as a passenger in summer and 
freight in winter as at present. 


....The following miscellaneous securi 
ties were sold at auction: 


$11,000 ay ned and Charlotte Air Line 6% In- 
CUM cs ncenpessecascdestpedséeusceasess 
10 — Laclede Gas Light Co. of St. a 


Cee ee meee Hee eee Eee EEE ees eEEEEes HHEeeeae 


Leh a ctgeletebadseduiavhbedecesdevsbess 9075 
$30.0" Washington Water Power Co. of Cre. 
RENIN: Gictdadietnntniaredtieckeceonss 
$2,000 Spokane Cable Ry. Co. Ist 6%............. a0 








BANK STOCKS 


Bought and fold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS. 
__24 Nass Nassau ‘St., New York. | 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


“ 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% ititerest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 
Trust Co., 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





1876 











ASSETS. 

Loans upon real estate... ........-0.ceecees 

Loans upon collateral : =. PY s 
Loans u. personal secu: - 
foresiouere aceou fins 2c esgoce . pee 67,118 73 
stocks and ponds: Feddoveccech¥dee 9.027 50 
nterest past due........ 7,80) 
IME GMades 44. ccodvecses coccoccccccosece BLK,777 U2 
paenicure and fixtures ists 8,12u 
Due on securities sold............. ras W— 173,992 08 

$5,813,258 48 





Vermunt, 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1895. 


'‘ 


1896 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital, Suiy BEE cn coccsedevesevedorcesoess $338, 00 
Undivided profits....... ...c0.c00 ceeeeeeeee 119,459 19 
Debenture bonds outstanding............. 4,401,675 5u 

rr for investment and other pur- 
seerndesanndestbasaspegeveccnedeseeousce 153,334 79 
Due to banks ana eager bilacs “s wedbadece 275,000 00 
Due branch offices..... .........-eeeeeeeeee 12.138 48 
Drafts by tending « SR ceccecccoves wanda 10,650 52 
$5,814,258 48 


This Company is selling 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by approved first mortgages 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, as Trustee. These bonds pos<ess, among others, two 
most desirable qualities: (1) They are Sufe. (3) They pay a Good Rate. 

The Company is under the supervision of the Banking Departmentsof New York, Massachusetts, and 








(61) 21 


$3,000 Fdison Electric Illuminating an of Spo- 
WaMS POs, Bet OF... ccvscccccsecsecscesavevede 70 
gu Spokane Klectric Ry, Co. Ist eRe +0080 
shares ee Water Power Co. of 
Spokane Fal oost 
$10,000 Sloss a and Steel Co. 446%.......00 - 56 
....A notable event in financial circles 
is the change of name of the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company to the 
Guaranty Trost Company of New York, 
the change being mae in order that the 
title of the company should more closely 
indicate the character of its business. 
Tbe Guaranty Trust Company, in addition 
to declaring an increased dividend, has 
added $500.000 to its surplus which now 
amounts to $2,000000. The company 
fulfils all the accepted duties of a trust 
company and allows interest on deposit 
subj-ct to check. Its officers are : Walter 
G, Oakman, President; Adrian Iselin, 
Jr., Vice President ; George R. Turnbull, 
Second Vice President ; Henry A. Mur- 
ray, ‘freasnrer and Secretary, and J. 
Nelson Borland, Assistant Treasurer and 
Secretary. Toe Directors are drawn from 
the most prominent and ablest financiers 
io this city. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bonght, sold and handled for non-residents 


ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLEOTED, 
Buildings improved ar 1 reconstructed to produce ine 
creased i come An establishea conservative basi- 
ness in management of real ates. Satistactory 
references to New York, Philavelphia ‘nd New Eng- 
land peovle. MOORE Bitus. + *1L Nicollet 
Ave... Minneavoti«, Vin 


CHEAP FARM. 








1520 acres for #6500, good land, two dwellin 8, one 
with 12 rooms and one 4. All necessary cuthuildlogs, 
well watered and situated. Terms easy. Write for 


free catalo R. B. CHAFFIN ° e 
Ric bmend, V A. oe een 





Guaranty [rust Co. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 


Mutual Life Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, + + + + = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = © © $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTZE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUT)R AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTY REST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER 4G, CARN a, sing mee 
ADRIAN a LIN, Vice Presid 
oe oF & TU RNBULL. 2a Vice President. 
HENRY A. MUR RAY, Treas, aud Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin 
George F. Baker, Augustus rs “Jutland, 
G. 3. Bowdoin, James N. 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. Moc ordy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oaxman, 
Kobert Goelet, Alexander E., Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. —, 
kK. Somers Hayes H. McK. Twomb 
Charles Kk. Hen loreon, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
i lain Cc. Wai nev, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND CTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
UHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston,Mass. 


United States Trost Company 


45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








Nos. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at avy time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the a 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estate: 

religious and benevoleut institutions, and individu. 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOUN A. STEWART, Pres. GerouGe BLIss, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Wisstae ROCHSTEELER, 
D. WILLIS JaMés, ALEX. FE. OrnR, 


JOHN A. STEWART, | WILLIAM e MACY, Jr., 
JOBN HARSEN RHOADBS,|WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSUN PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEOKGE BLIss, F : N 
WILLIAM LIBBEY 


JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
RLES 5, SMITH, JOHN J. Pa 

DanrEx Lo 
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DIVIDENDS. 

The Bank for Saving, of this city, has 
declareo interest for sxx months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum on all sums from $5 
and upward. not exceeding $3,000, paya- 
ble January 20.h. 

The Excelsior Savings Bank has de- 
cJared interest at the rate of 34% per an- 
num on all accounts entitled wnereto not 
exceeding $3 000 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num. . 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
of which I, Remsen Lane is President, has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 324, 
payable on demand. 

he Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has ueclared a cemiaonual dividend 
of 3%. pas able on demand. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 








The Committee announces that there have been 
lodged with it censiderable majorities of all 
classes of First Mortgage Bonds in circuiation, as 
follows: 

UNION PACIFIC R. R. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS. 

UNION PACIFIC, EASTERN DIVISION, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


UNION PACIFIC. MIDDLE DIVISION, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 

KANSAS PACIFIC, DENVER EXTEN- 
SION, FIULST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


UNCALLED OMAUA BRIDGE BONDS. 


LARGE AMOUNTS ofthe JUNIOR BONDS 
AND ALMOST ONE-HALF OF THE CAPI- 
TAL STOCK have likewise been lodged with the 
Depositaries. 

The Committee having thus been placed in a posi- 
tion to enforce general furecitosures, proposes to 
proceed promptly and energetically. 

IT NOW GIVES NOTICE to holders of above- 
named FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS and other 
Bonds included in the Plan net yet deposited, as 
well as to the holders of Certificates for shares of 
Capital Scvock, that depesits will be received at 
the MERCANTILE TRUST CO., OF NEW 
VORK and the OLD COLONY TRUST CO, 
OF BUSTON, without penalty, until and ine 
cluding Wednesday, Junuary 15, after which 
date ne deposits can be received, except in the 
discretion of the Committee,and upen payment 
ef the penalty of 5 percent. stipulated under 
the Plan. 

The assessment upon the stock will not be called 
until after the plan shall have been declared opera- 
tive. 

Overdue interest will be cashed and certificates for 
compound interest, payable when allowed by the 
court, will be issued. as heretofore, upon the deposit- 
ing of First Mortgage Bonds. 

Copies of the Plan and Circular may be had upon 
application to the Depositaries. 

Application is being made toe the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges for the 
listing of the Trust Companies’ Certificates 
ef Deposit. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, 

JACUB H, SCHIFF, 

T. JEFFERSON CUOLIDGE, JR., 
CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 

OLIVER AIMESs, Committee. 

WINSLOW S. PIERCE, Counsel. 

ALVIN W. KRECH, Secretary, 120 B’way, N. Y. 

NrEw YorK, January 2d, 1896. 


~ LETTERS | 





INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


will pay at its office, December ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December Ist, 1895. 
ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 


YAKIMA VALLEY, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


On Ten acres of irrigated land, an income 
can be made of from $1,200 to $2,000 per year. 
The finest peaches, pear-, prunes, plums, 
apples and apricots, grains, grasses, 
vegeiables, and vine fruits, are raiseu, greater 
in quantity and of better quality than can be 

wo anywhere. Irrigation makes one inde- 
pendent of a drouth, insures a crep, and also 
a profit on one’s labor and investment. The 
Y.akima Valley hasaheaithy and delightful 
ctimate. There is good seciety, schools and 
churches, and a first class market. 

Maps, eqmephions. and other infermation fur- 
nished FR EK upon application, 


Writeteo 
Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent. N. P. R.R 
St. Paul, Mion. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, N. P.R.R. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Second Mortgage 
Bondholders’ Committee, 


Upon application of the Committee of Second 
Mortgage Bondholders, the U. 8. Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin has granted an order 
returnable January 20th, 18%, requiring all parties 
interested to show cause why some of the PAST 
DUE COUPONS upon the GENERAL SEC- 
OND MORTGAGE BONDS should not be paid 
from the accummulated funds now in the Keceiver’s 
control. 

Ih view of possible opposition to the position taken 
by the Committee, bondholders are earnestly re- 
quested to deposit their bonds on or before the 20th 
inst. with the N. Y. Security and Trust Co., 46 Wall 
St., New York, in order that the Committee may have 
the ful est support possible in its endeavor to procure 
for bondholders their full rights. 

Dated New York, January 3d, 1896. 

JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, Chairman. 
SAMUEL E. KILNER, Secretary. 
MICHAEL H. CARDOZO, of Counsel. 


5.00 


WILL BE PAID for the 
best two inch adver- 
tisement of our busi- 
1.e88, al) answers to be in by February 
1896. This Notice Will Appear but Once. 

Our business: selling lots and acres on 
easy payments. 

We reserve the right to use any or all 
advertisements sent in eerie for 
the prize. 

Campbell Investment Co., 
624 New Stock Exchange Bidg..Chica 





































Tothe Holders ot 


Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company's 


General Mortgage Bonds, 
First, Second, and Third Pref- 
erence Income Bonds, of Central Trust 
Deferred Income Bonds, Company of 
Stock, , New York therefor. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 
December 19th, 1895. 

A plan has been issued for the reorganization of 
the Philadelphia and Reading System. 

All holders of the above-described bonds, stock 
and receipts are notified to deposit or present the 
same as required by said plan. 

Ho'ders of the First, Second and Third Prefer- 
ence Income Bonds, Deferred Income Bonds, and 
Stock are further notified that the first instalment, 
viz.: 
$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second and Third 

Preference Income Bonds, 

$2.50 per share on Stock, 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, 
being one-quarter of the entire assessment on such 
bonds and stock deposited under the plan, is hereby 
called for and is payable at either of our offices on 
January 10th, 1896, and all holders of such bonds and 
stock are notified to pay said instalment on or before 
that date. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street. New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Old Broad Street, London, 


and of receipts 





LEATHER MAN UF ACTURERS’ NAe 
T NAL K, 


Ad 
on the capital stock has this day bee: 
able to the stockholders on and after the second day of 
January, 1806. 
Li he trausfer books will remain closed to that 
ISAAC H. WALKEK, Casnier. 





THE MERCA PTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


EW sox. -y<y> h, 
DIVIDEND. _The Direc of th bank have this 
day deciared a dividend ott THREE PER CENT., free 
Of tax, payable un and after commas? 3 i. se The 
trausfer pooks wil) be closed untii that da 

¥. B. SCHENCK. Cashier. 





NATIONAL QITIZERS" BANK. 
EW YURK, Vecemver 24tn, 189. 
A ay of ae anu One-Haif Per Cent. nas 
been dec ree ble > = stockholders on and 


alter January 2d, 1 C. TIE BUUT, Cashier. 





YHE BATIO=AL BANK Of NORTH 

AMEMIUA in New York. — Kighty-fourvoa 

Luvidend.—vecember 2th, .—A uaiviaend of 

THKEE PE CEN’. oas been ueclared Payauie to 

the stocsboluers on and after January za, 15%. 
‘Transfer povoks will ow 6 closed until that date. 
A. UW BR. DGE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF ALW YUKA. 
December 24th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend ot our (4) per ceat., free of tax, payavie on 
and after January 2d pes. until whicu uate the 
transfer boos wii be ciosed 
c. H. STOUT, Cashier. 





Savings Banks. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
23) FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, Jan. Ist, 1896. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisionsof the bylaws 
for the 81x months ending the 3lst Lecember as fol- 
lows: 

Atthe rate of FOUR (4) PER CZNT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upwards, not exceeding #3,Wu, 
payable on and after the third Monday, being the 
Ath day of tals month. 

‘rhe interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 
positors as pesepel Ou tue ist Inst., Where It stanas 


exactly asa ue 
It will be aes on the books at any time 


pass 
when required on and after the <uch lust. 





January 9, 1896 


Miscellaneous. 


LAKESHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 
NEw YORE, December 19th, 1895. 
The Board of Directorsor this Company pe have this 
day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DiVIDEND of 
THREE PEK CENT. on its Capital Stuck, payable at 
this office Sal 


will be closed, to be wate s oa _ morning 
of Monday, the 3d day of February nex 
E. DV, WORCESTER, “breaserer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wednesday, January 15th, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 3ist, 1895. 

Tne transfer books will be closed from January Ist, 
to January 15th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December llth, 18%. 


METROPOLITAN Bre yzipn CUMPANY 
uF N Sor 1c MK, 
By resolution of the soard of en, of the 
Metrepol ae oe Company ork, @ 
civenene of ND ON b-QUARTER” Pek 
CENT. vPER SHAKE is deciared on the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable at the opening of business 
on W eunesday, sonmeny | lath, to aaa of 
record at the ‘close of business son nday, 
Wtn, 1846, When tne transfer books shall be closed. for 
purposes of tne Dividend. 
Tue transfer Books will gouge. January 16th, 1896. 
CHARLES Po KREN, Secretary. 
New York, December 23d, | 


ELECTIONS. 


HE Cemreal Faspual BANK OF THE 

CITY O YURK, NEW YORK, December 
12th, 18%.— The ‘ane election for Directors of this 
ban« will be beid at the banking House, 34 Broad- 
way, on Tu yry January lith, 189. Polls open 


from 2M. wl P 
CHARLES S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


‘HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK.—NEW YORK, 
C December llth, i#¥5.—fhe annual election for 
Direcwors ot this Bank for the ensuing year will be 
held at the Banking House, No. 270 broadway, on 
Tuesday, the I4ch day of January, 18%, between the 
huurs of 1 and 2 P.M. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 























Menruilel Taladcun, Presid 
ROBERT 8. HOLT. secretary. 





EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 
CUR. 23p ST. AND 6rH AVE. 

The Trus.ces have ordered luterest credited to de- 
posituis January Ist, low, al tne rate of LHR 
ANv UONE-HALE® Phkh CpNt. per annum vu ail 
SUM> Of $) abu UpWards Lo $s,0W, 

Vepusits wade ob or vefure Jauuary 10th, willdraw 
interest frum one’ Ist. 

nunuE C, WALDO, President. 
JOHNC, GRISWULD. Se.retary. 





enn FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
65u aud 0905 biguth Ave. corner 444 3s. 
SEVENTY-Finds stalaANsUAL DIVIDEND. 
On aud after January 2uL0, 1096, Interest at the rate 
of Lhree aLd UOne- Hal: per cent. per auuum wili be 
Paid depositors enuilieu LUereto On all sums OF $ to 
33,000. sluney deposited up vor velore we luta will 
draw interest frum tne lstoi January. Bank opca 
trom W A.M. tod #’.M., and Monuay evening from 6 
Ww 3o’clock. Cluses ai at 12M. ou oaturduys. Assets, 
$7.30. WU; —w~ $070.0 u 
KUMIBALD Sou, Presideut. 
wi.@G CONKLIN, pecretary 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
% WARREN SIRKEEL, NEW YORK CITY. 
‘The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three aud six months ending Decemuvuer jist, 1895, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. perannum on amounts 
frum $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, Janu- 
ary 20th, 18%. Deposits made on or before January 
Wh will draw interest from January Ist. 
W. H. B. TOUTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Socretary. 








METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
1ANDS i AV (0 “a Couper Lustitute.) 
CHARTERED id2. ori DIVimnND. 
Ew Yo ORK. Deceiver iuta, love. 
obi og A Fo YHE HALE Yank BENDING 
Bist, a, at the rate ot FOUUK PEK 
CENT. Phat ANNUM, wii be creadiveu w ue- 
tors entitied thereto under the by-iaws of the 
Lk on sums from $3 Ww $5,006, INTEKES? 
PAYABLE January loth, i806. 
MUNEY DEPuSifxv on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from \semaary Ist, 1896. 
WM. BUKKnLL, President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, secretary. 





W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St.. New Vork. 





THE OAYy SRP 24S viseu BANK. 
u 

The Trustees nave ordered chet io “interest to be 
credited to uepositors January Ist, 189i, suali be at 
the rate of FUUK PEK CEN’. per annum, [rom $5 to 

Juv. Ueposits made ou or —- January luth, will 
araw interest from Jauuary i 

ae ago HUGHSON, Pr cca, 
RUFUS H. WOUD, T 

WILLIAM FELSINGER., Meoreary. 





Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tnres Write for description. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH IT. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


SD. chaschaniebs cbusibnbcuuniian 3 000,000 

Extensive Hatocy Vaults for the Conven- 
ence of Depositers and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
rgeS. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rocahill Potts, 
August Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
leton, Jobn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
erick Vietor. 





IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net tw 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
hignest reterences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber et Cemmerce Bidg., Chicage. 
First Netienal Bank Bidg., Iewa Falls, Ia. 





DIVIDENDS. 


N ational Banks. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 20th, 1895. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directorsof this Bank have to-day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THKEE (3) Rix CENT. 
free of pen. povels fonmaty 6th, 
clesed, 





ALF, H, TIMPSON, Cashier, 


to which date 
will be 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8S. E. Cer. Gth Ave. und 16th St. 


Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num will be credited depositors for the six months 
and three months ending December 3lst, i895, on all 
sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws, payable January 
20th, 1896. 

Deposits made on ur before January 10th, 1896, will 
draw interest trom January Ist, 1896. 


JUHN HARSEN pees. Seastsens. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Tre: 
FRANCIs H. LEuGeT it, 


B. OGDEN CHISULM, *f Secretaries 





Insurance. 


Empire City Fire Insurance Company 


30 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
January 2d, 1896. 
EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have oe day declared a semiannual 
dividend cf THREE P&R CENT., payable on de- 
mand. DAVID J. BURTIS. Secretary. 


EIGHTY. EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (3) PER CENT. is payable on 
demand at the office of the company, No. 
84 Pine Street. 

CHARLEs L. RoE, Secretary . 








New York, Jan. 2d, 1806, 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
An Election for Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking House, No. 682 Broadway, New York, 
on ‘Tuesuay, January ith, 1896. Polls open from 2 w 


3 o’ciock, P.M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


as ve imronran®. AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
W YORK, New YORK, December 
20th, a. KY The sapeek eiection for airectors of tos 
bank will be heid at i's banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murray Street, Saeeeee oo Mth, 
1846. The poll "<= porpes ve from 12 M 
WAKD TUW NSEND, ‘Casht er. 


EATHER map ep NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YOuK, Decem- 
ber )9th, 1895.—T'ne annual election for Directors of 
this Buuk will be he.a autne enomonns—agt rooms on Tues- 
day, the fourteenth dey by January, 13896. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


SEG Le NATIONAL BANK, 32-42 EAST FOR- 
L'Y Y-SECON UV SUREET, NEW YuRK, December 
2ith, Te. —The annual meeting of sharehuluers of 
this bank for the election of directors, for tue easuirg 
year, will be heid at the banking-nouse on Tuesday, 
Jauuary Mth, 189%, between the hours o1 12 M. and 
| P.M. W. T. CORN«eLL, Casnier. 


INTH NATIONAL BANK.—NEwW YORK, Decem- 
ber 12th, 18%5.—Tne anuual election of virecwors 
of this ban« will be held at the banking house, Nos. 
407 aud 49 Broa .way, oa Tuesday, oeny léth, 1596, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P 
Hm. H. FNAZRO, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMBMICA AN ae YORE. 
New YORK, December i2th, 189, 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STUCK- 
ho.ders of this Bank tor the elect.on of Directors for 
the ensuing year und for the transaction of “eq 
other business as May be presented, will be held 
the Banking House, 2 Nassau Street, New York city, 
on TUKSDAY, January = 1846. Polis will be open 
from noun till 1 o’clock P. 

By order of the — = * Direc 

oTRUWBHIDGE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BaP asew AND 
ov oo BAN 
YORK, eacmher 12th, 

The annual election tor Directors of this ay — 
be held at the bauking- house, No. 124 Bowery, on 
Suceter, Je , January léth, a) pet ween tue hours of 12 
M. and M.H CoASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZEN’S BANK.—NEwW YORK, De- 
cember 12th, 1s0.—The annual election for Di- 
rectors of ,this ‘bank will be heid at the banking 
house, No. jut Broadway,on Tuesday, onauany létn, 
189, between the hours of 12 M. and 1] P.M 
D. c. TAB BUOU , Cashier, _ 


THE NATIONAL Youn. BANK OF NEW 

















y 











4th, 1895. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING or wes STOCK HOLD- 
ERs of this Bank, for the election of Directors fur 
the year eusuing, will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 214 Broadway, ‘‘uesuay, January 14th, 1896, be- 
tween the hours of twelve o'clock noon “nd one 


o’ciock P. M 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL trade shows the quietude 
usual with the opening of the year. Dis- 
trust brought about by the war scare and 
currency difficulties added to the general 
activity. Trade conditions are much 
more satisfactory than at this time last 
year; and were not the horizon of the 
future clouded by the troubles referred to, 
there is every probability that within a 
few weeks the business revival would dis- 
play a fresh progressive movement. 
Wheat has been strong and higher on re- 
ports of smaller supplies for Europe from 
India and Russia. Receipts of wheat at 
Western points continue more than double 
the rate of last year’s, while exports were 
almost treble last year’s rate. Exports of 
corn also show a handsome gain, and in- 
terior receipts are beginning to increase. 
The cotton movement continues very 
backward, receipts since September ist 
being only 3,500,000 bales against 5,279,000 
bales same period last year. The total 
exports during same periods were 
2,198,000 bales and 3,593,000 bales re- 
spectively. Estimates now favor a 











7,000,000 bale crop, and the believers 
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in high-priced cotton are not so numefous 
as they were six weeks ago. Wool shows 
an improving tendency as supplies are 
much reduced, and mills are stil running 
in spite of the uncertain outlook. The 
prospect of new tariff legislation is not 
regarded very seriously, altho it some- 
what restricts engagements which enter 
into the more distant future. The dry- 
goods trade is very quiet, and prices of 
staple cotton goods are somewhat irreg- 
ular; but the trade is generally in good 
condition, and able to wait hopefully for 
the opening of the spring season. In 
the iron trade there is less doing than for 
several months, and the tendency of prices 
has been steadily downward. The price 
of coke has, however, been advanced to 
$2, and this has already imparted more 
steadiness to iron products. An unset- 
tled feeling prevails in the boot and shoe 
trade, and buyers are said to be holding 
off for lower prices. Manufacturers de- 
clare they cannot cell at lower figures be- 
cause of the enhanced cost of production, 
and a number of mills have already shut 
down. As preparations for the spring 
season will soon be in order, it will be 
interesting to note whether concessions 
are made by holders of raw materials, or 
retail buyers. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 





WE printed an extra edition of our issue 
of January 2d containing ‘* The Churches in 
1895,” being a report of the condition of all 
of the denominations of the United States, 
together with an exceedingiy comprehen- 
sive statement of the statistics of the 
Churches, giving the returns of 1894 and 
1895, the summary for 1895, the net gains in 
1895, the net gains in five years, and the 
number of ministers, churches and commu- 
nicants which the larger denominations 
have in foreign lands, This number of 
THE INDEPENDENT is of extraordinary 
value, and will be called for in great num- 
bers. We beg to say to our readers who 
desire to have acopy of this number sent to 
any of their friends, that we shall be glad 
to do so upon receipt of a remittance of ten 
cents for each copy. 

Our receipts from old and new subscrib- 
ers for the last week continued to be very 
large, and we beg to thank our friends 
everywhere for their contributions to this 
result. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below ; and we wish co 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month........ $ 25| Six montbs........$1 50 
Three months..... 75| Nine months...... 2 2 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........ ececccecs $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..,...+--... coe 300 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........++ cooee 8 50 





5 : Minute : Studies 


FOR THE PIANO. 
By WILSON G. SMITH. 


These unique studies = the celebrated composer 
and teacher are designed for Daily Practice, with 
special reference to the development of the third 
fourth. and fifth fingers. In two books. Price o 
each,$1.00. These books are beautiful specimens 
of the Engraver’s art. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Four subscribers one year each........ eevee 88 BO 
ive years to one subscriber............. one ae 
lve subscribers one year each..........+++« 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies W cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time basexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to thateffect. 


Don’t CouGH! You won't need toif you use 
Epry’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat. prevent Contagious 
_— and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c 
wv. 








WALTER BAKER & Co., Limited, Dorchester, 
Mass., the well-known manufacturers of Break- 
fast Cocoa and other covoa and chocolate prepa- 
rations, have an extraordinary collection of 
medals and diplomas awarded at the great 
international and other exhibitions in Europe 
and America. The house bas had uninterrupted 
prosperity for nearly a century and a quarter, 
and is now not only the oldest but the largest 
establishment of the kind on this continent. 
The high degree of perfection which the Com- 
pany has attained in its manufactured products 
is the result of long experience combined with 
an intelligent use of the new forces which are 
constantly being introduced to increase the 
power and improve the quality of production, 
and changes the cost to the consumer. 

The full strength and the exquisite, natural 
flavor of the raw material are preserved unim- 
paired in all of Walter Baker & Company’s 

reparations ; so that their products may truly 

said to form the standard for purity aud ex- 
cellence. ; 

In view of the many imitations of the name, 
labels and wrappers on their goods, consumers 
should ask for and be sure that they get the 
genuine articles made at Dorchester, Mass. 


GREATLY IMPROVED SERVICE TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

IN addition to its regular daily Tourist Car 
Service to California, the Northwestern Line has 
recently inaugurated a series of Personally Con- 
ducted Excursions in Tourist Sleeping Cars to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, leaving Uhicago 
every Thursday at 10:30 P.M. 

These parties are accompanied through to the 
Pacific Coast 5 4 conductors who are thoroughly 
acquainted with all points of interest en route, 
and passengers by this route are afforded the 
quickest time and the most comfortable accom- 
modations. 

For full particulars apply to any ticket agents, 
or address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, Chicago.— Adv. 








LADIES’ JACKETS. 


Shield front Jackets in beaver and 
cheviot cloths, ripple effects and vel- 
vet collars, former price 10.75, 


Clearing Price A. 9 8. 


Boucle cheviot Jackets, box and 
high button shapes, very desirable, 


former price 14.50, 
6.75. 











oenol 
Constable KAS '- 


LINENS. 


Housekeeping Goods. 


4-4 Family Linens, 


Pillow Linens. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


Damask Napkins, and 
Towellings, Hemstitched Sheets, 
Pillow Cases to match. 


BLANKETS. 
FLANNELS, QUILTS. 


Sheetings, 








Towels 








Proadovay KA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








7 Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XII” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 

uality is so well known. ‘' 1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
“xn” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
20% Fifth Ave., New York. 
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many new Vegetables & Flowers & the best of the old 








our seed. 
raise a large por- 
introducers of 
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Clearing Price 
cloth Jackets, extreme 


style, full heavy cloths, lined with 
silk, former price 25 00, 


Clearing Price 11.75. 


Persian 





Long Jackets in black and colors, 
small and medium sizes, formerly 
marked 10.00 to 20.00, 


Clearing Price 


3.98. 





SIXTH AVE., 
20th to 21st St. 


O’NEILL’ 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
JANUARY’S 


Great Opportunities 


AT 


THE BIG STORE. 








(68) 28 


FURS. 


Circular Capes in French seal and 
whole skin astrachan, 30 inches long, 
former price 19.50, 


Clearing Price 





2.98. 


Wool seal Capes, full sweep shapes, 
collar and edging of Alaska sable, 
30 inches long, former prices 29.00, 


Clearing Price { 4.75. 


Fine electric seal Capes, cut very 
full, collar and edging of best Alaska 
sable, 30 and 36 inches long, former 
price 39 00, 


Clearing Price { 9.98. 


Persian 








leg Capes, full sweep, 
finest quality, former price 29.00, 


Clearing Price { { 98. 





SIXTH AVE. 
THE BIG STORE. 20th to 21st St. 





BROADWAY ° 
Oth K 1OthSs. . ae 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Go. FOURTHAVE., 





Housekeeping Linens. 
of one of the leading manufacturers of Damasks had. 
took them at a price so low that—well, let any woman see the 
things; she’ll wonder who has been working for nothing. 


JANUARY SALE OF LINENS 


Choice Linens. All an agent 


We 





TABLE CLOTHS—Best finish, best 
make, Napkins to match, plenty of patterns. 

Bleached damask Table Cloths, best fin- 
ish, 2x2 yds., $1.35, $1.50, $1.753 2x2i¢ 
yds., $1.70, $2, 2.253 2x3 yds., $2, $2.50, 
$2.75 3 2x34 yds., $2.65, $3, $3.253 
2x4 yds., $3, $3.50, $3.75. 

Napkins to match, $1.25 to $2.65. 

Finer grades, new designs, 2x2 yds., 
$2.75, $3,253 2x24 yds., $3.50, $4.35; 
2x8 yds., $4, $53 2x3}, yds., $5, $6. 

Napkins to match, $3.75 to $5. 

Damask Sets, cloth and one doz. napkins 
to match, 2x2 yds., $2.60 to $4.4035 
2x2%¢ yds., $3 to $4.905 2x3 yds., $3.50 
to $5.40 the set. 

Bleached Damask by the yard, 68 in. 
wide, 68c., 85c. $1 to $1.35 goods at 50c., 
68c., 75c. and $1. 

Napkins to match, $2 to $3 doz. 

Irish damask Napkins, dinner size, $2.40 
doz. 

Special lot heavy damask Breakfast Nap- 
kins, $1 doz. 








AN AVENUE OF TOWELS. More than 
200 feet of counter heaped with them, The 
largest stock we know of in town, and at 
the same surprisingly low prices. 

Pure linen, beavy devon, huck Towels, 

12e., 16c., 18c., 19c. 

Pure linen Towels, heavy weave, hemmed 

or fringed, 20c. 

Pure linen, fringed, huck Towels, 25c.3 

well worth 38c. 

Pure linen hemstitched huck Towels, 25c. 

Pure linen, large, knotted fringe damask 

Towels, 25c. 

Heavy huck Towels, 26x43 in., 19. 

Turkish Bath Towels, specially made, 

heavy, 25c., good value at 40c. 

Good huck Toweling, for rollers, I2}<¢c. 

yd. 

Good twilled linen Toweling, 6c. yd. 

Glass Linen, 8c., 10c., 12%<c. yd. 

Irish linen hemstitched Pillow Cases, 

laundered, $1 pair. 

Hemstitched linen Sheets, fordouble bed, 

$2.90 and $5 pair, ‘ 
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Jusurance. 


THE “PENNSYLVANIA” PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





THE Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Compapy has brought a libel suit 
against the owner of the Insurance World, 
of Pittsburg, and a hearing was had be- 
fore a magistrate in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 25th. The publisher, who furnished 
the bail required, admitted the publica- 
tion complained of, declares it both true 
and justifiable, announces himself entire- 


' ly ready to proceed with the case, and in 


hope that the plaintiff will not prove a 
laggard. We recall very well that the 
very worthless Mutual Benefit Life Asso 
ciation, in ene important particular close - 
ly like the Pennsylvania concern, brought 
a libel suit against the Coast Review, an 
insurance monthly in San Francisco. It 


did not sue THE INDEPENDENT, altho, had 
it been an honest organization, it had 
the amplest reason for doing so; and we 
do not remember that the California suit 
ever came to trial—certainly it never 
came to any noticeable result. So we 
hardly expect to hear any more of the 
present suit against the World, 

That journal had stated (as one of the 
acts complained of), that ‘‘the records of 
the Dapartment do not show that there 
was ever a company by the name of 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
authorized to transact business in 
this State,” and this was said to be upon 
direct authority of Commissioner Lam- 
bert. Now the concern advertises itself 
as twenty-five years in business, and here 
is a distinct issue of fact which should be 
susceptible of determination one way or 
the other; so we cheerfully utilize the 
testimony, given at this point at the hear 
ing, by Mr. Joseph Conroy, plaintiff, whe 
appears to be the company. He says this 
was incorporated in 1870 as the Mutual 
Protection Life, was changed in 1885 to 
the Ravertiog Fund Assurance Associa- 
tion, and was chang¢d again to its present 
title. His attorney offered certified copies, 
under seal of the Commonwealth, attest- 
ing this, and a certified copy of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s certitication to the latest change, 
dated August 234, last. 

Oa Octuber 31st, we printed a sketch of 
the matter, haviog then and now no other 
knowledge of the facts than as furnished 
by the World, which we cited as author- 
ity. It now seems tobe the fact, on the 
faith of the documents presented by 
certificate copies, that the Pennsylvania 
concern, as a successor organization, has 
been in existence a quarter century, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile that 
with the reported denial of Commissioner 
Lambert that such an organization is 
known to the records. 

But that is not the most serious matter, 
and it leaves untouched the evident fact 
that this concerao has copied the name of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The latter was founded in 1847, 
and everybody knows about it; more- 
over, it is easy to confound Pennsyl- 
vania with Pean—30 easy that composi- 
tors are continually setting up ‘‘ Penn” as 
‘* Pennsylvania,” supposing the word they 
find in *‘ copy” to be an abbreviation. To 
say that Mr. Conroy (or the person or per- 
sons responsible, if any) did not know 
about the Penn, or did not know the nec- 
essary confusion which would follow 
copying the name so closely, is to plead 
idiocy on their behalf; we chuse the 
more reasonable explanation, and so 
headed the sketch referred to, ‘‘ Another 
Theft of a Title.” No man can avoid re- 
sponsibility for the natuial and necessary 


* consequences of his own acts, say the law 


and common sense; and whoever seeks to 
have his businers mistaken for an estab- 
lished and reputable business exhibits the 
essence of fraud. If his goods are worthy, 
he will be satisfied to offer them on their 
own merits; seeking to steal the trade- 
mark of another he condemns himeelf. 
We suggested that several eminent 
Pennsylvanians should disavow their 
advertised connectien with the Pennsyl- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


vania concern. They seem to have been 
doing so, for the trustees have been 
resigning. Mr. Conroy testifies that ‘‘ our 
trouble began entirely after that” date 
when the World article appeared, and 
somebody sent marked copies to the 
parties. Receipt of marked copies of a 
strange journal could hardly cause these 
resignations, unless the trustees who 
received them learned therein that they 
did not understand what sort of scheme 
they had been aiding by their names. 


& 
> 





THE New York Life Insurance Company 
ever since the accession of John A. Mc- 
Call as President, bas been doing things 
in the right way, and that way is one 
which commends the company strongly 
to the public. The company in announc- 
ing that the books for the year 1895 have 
been closed, and that the records show 
over $127,000,000 of business on which the 
first premium was received by the com- 
pany in cash during the calendar year, 
have added one more meritorious item to 
its previous record. The company states 
that for the first time in its history it pub- 
lishes a report of new business excluding 
all policies that have not been actually 
paid for in cash, and that future reports 
of the company wili be made on the same 
basie. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


For a long term of years the United 
States Life Insurance Company has not 
varied from its record in publishing on the 
morning of the first day of the new year its 
yearly statement The company thus tips 
a happy New Year to its policy holders and 
friends throughout the country. The year 
1895 has been a very good one for the com- 
pany. It has increased its lines in every 
direction, and is doing a sound, safe and 
conservative life insurance business. Its 
total assets on December 31st, 1895, were 
$7.377,263.35, and its surplus as regards pol- 
icy holders at four per cent. amounted to 
$627,209 75. The United States is particu- 
larly fortunate in its officers, who are men 
of acknowledged ability in the li fe insur- 
ance underwriting field, and inthe fact that 
its Board of Directors comprise a consider- 
able number of the ablest financiers and 
business men of New York. 

George H. Burford is President. and C. P. 
Fraleigh, Secretary. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The eighty-sixth annual statement of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
which appears on the outside page of THE 
INDEPENDENT this week, will be welcomed 
by tbe policy holders and stockholders and 
the officials of the company. It is a mag- 
nificent statement, and it indicates first, 
that the Hartford Fire has had excellent 
underwriting ability, and, second, that the 
year 1895—all things considered—has been 
a good year for fire insurance companies, 


. January 9, 1896 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com total assets Jan 1st, 1896 bs 
shows in its statement an increase of nssets 218.09, aT OES, wanes 


of $583,477 47, of reinsurance reserve $164,- George L. Chase, President, and P. C. 
349.75, and net surplus of $400,546 64. Its | Royce, Secretary. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





— 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1896. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET. 





To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actu- By bonds and mortgages........ $4,639,650 00 
aries’ Table(N. Y. State Stand- By United States and other 
4), including dividends. $6,683,188 00 SE a ee 1,663,234 58 
ard), ES hia ii By real estate...............000 241,700 00 
To claims in course of settle- By cash in banks................ 131,399 66 
ment, proofs received......... 39,853 33 | By cash in office................ 1,728 45 
To claims in course of settle- By loans on policies............ 307,536 39 
ment, no proofs received...... 65,085 00 | By loans secured by collaterals 85,495 06 
To premiums paid in advance.. 3,085 68 | By balances due by agents, se- 
To liability for lapsed policies DERELGs sonseugeyesessossnessss 15,523 27 
presentable for surrender..... 8,220 00 | By interest accrued............. 84,534 66 
To accrued rents and unpre- ) By deferred premiums, less cost 
sented accounts,.........++...- 5,621 59 OF COlIOCthOR «60:6 «00000469000 000 97,330 66 
To surplus as regards policy By premiums ino course of col- 
MURMUR i.vsnaotakoegbovchesswee 627,209 75 lection, less cost of collection. 109,130 62 
| PE: * 87,877,263 35 SO ROE $7,377,253 35 





On the former basis of valuation (i. e., American 
Table and 4 1-2 per cent. Interest) the surplus is $1,0380,- 
649 75. 


Payments to Policy Holders during. 1895, Dividends, 
Death Claims, Matured Endowments, etc., $764,812 90. 





DIRECTORS. 


Edw. Van Volkenburgh, |E. H. Perkins, Jr., 
Charles P. Fraleigh, A. 8S. Frissell, 
John P. Munn, M.D., \John J. Tucker, 
George H. Burford, |D. H. Houghtaling, 
Alfred 8. Heidelbach, Thomas Russell, 
Alfred Wheelwright, Edward P. Steers, 


Henry W. Ford, 
Nathan F. Graves, 
Henry C. tiulbert, 
James R. Plum, 
George G. Williams, 
Autony Wallach, 


Charles E. Patterson, 
John M. Toucey, 
Wm. T, Standen, 
solomon W. Albro, 
jeorge E. Fisher, 
Donald P. Toucey, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGG...... 
A. WHEELWRIGAT.. 
WILLIAM T. STANDE? 
ARTAUR C. PERRY.. 
J.P. BOM. 000 cocccccccsveccccccces Medical Director 






Oliver P. Buel, Francis L. Leland, David J. Dean, Clarence H. Kelsey. 
OFFICERS. FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President 


GEO.G. WILLIAMS..Pres. Chemical National Bank 


DRG FDR peccncecccscceteessnccscoesad Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr....Pres. Imp. and Tr. Nat. Bank 
BART Br FEM .ccccccccegessees  sécccccesccs Leather 
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Hyomei is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 


haled at the mouth, and, after 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 


PRPEPPPEFEPIEYPPROVETS 


- 





per day would be used. 
sleep with my mouth closed. 


nently — cured. 
statement. 


Indorsed—Eben D. Jordan. 


Boornu’s POCKET 
INHALER OUTFIT 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made enplote, by. Matt O00. B Y M. A vA i $1.00. 


tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send your address; my pam- 
phlet shal} prove that Hyomeli cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
Nbr hhb464464466446646660666600044044666 08 





in the respiratory organs, The air, charged with Hyomel, is in- 
eating the minutest air-cells, is 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relicf. Consultation and trial free at my office. 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. (Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 

Dear Sir: Uhad catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which time has 
been passed in this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. One half-dozen handkerchiefs 
It extended to my throat ; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 
I constantly kept in my mouth cardamon seeds, or some such breath purifier. I could not 
1 I began using Hyomei in December, and in two weeks I 

was entirely —and now, after four months and no return of the disease, I can say, perma- 
I am going to ask the head of the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 





The Australian ‘‘Dry Air’’ Treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 





Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
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MRS. ELVIRA E. B. GIBSON. 
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January 9, 1896 
INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, eacretary 


ew England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894........ceee ceeeeeeee 
TARMIIIIII, <u ac corcaccccccsscocces coesee 





$24,252,823 71 
Poe 
$2,035,423 .7 


licies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 








All forms of Life and Endowment 


ies. 
. Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 01 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice Presiden: 
F. B. ALLEN, 34 Vieo President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasau: er 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of the’Boara. 
Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 


an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best ‘orms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ABSETS............c000c00e00-000++-9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES. +» $742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, anc 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY cO.. 
NEW YORE. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT, —, 
“S sreamtAlEC Haron, 
- Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies, 
wnt, een 
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PROVIDE FOR YOUR SONS. 





Ir is a well-known fact that fathers 
of families are often perplexed just 
how to provide for their sons, so as to 
make ths provision one of perma- 
nent value as well as encouragement 
to thrift and economy. The youth 
has just left the academy and enters 
college—say at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one—realizes that for some 
years he is to be dependent upon the 
judicious allowance of his parent, and 
for some time, therefore, he must be 
content with slow progress in what- 
ever business or profession he may 
engage in, until his employers are 
assured of his ability in the direction 
of his choice. But to make him feel 
secure for the future, and at the same 
time induce self-reliance may appear 
less practicable, I conceive that the 
best course to obviate this diffculty is 
to provide an Endowment for the 
son, payable to him on reaching a 
proper age, for such an amount of 
money as the financial ability of the 
parent may permit. Such a provision 
1s obtainable under what is known as 
a Child’s Endowment policy, which 
may be taken out at any age of the 
boy, and made payable to him on 
reaching the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-four years, as may be deemed 
desirable. At the maturity of the 
policy, the young man embarking in 
business or professional life, with 
possibly a family dependent upon 
him for support, will find the princi- 
pal sum of this endowment the best 
available basis for the establishment 
of a regular endowment insurance 
upon his life, thus providing protec- 
tion for his family in case of death 
and a certain competency in case he 
survives to the end of the new En- 
dowment period. There are other 
ways of utilizing the sum which thus 
accrues to the young man at the out- 
set of his career. He may employ it 
in his business, or he may leave it 
with the Company as a single premi- 


may use it to purchase a deferred an- 
nuity beginning at ten, fifteen or 
twenty years afterthe maturity of the 
Child’s Endowment. 

Altogether, to make life happier or 
the home contented—in view of such 
& provision for old age, or loss by 
death—parents should, I think, con- 
sider this suggestion with respect to 
their sons emerging into manhood, 
and there can be no more suitable or 
convenient gift—whenever the time, 
in the best judgment of the parent, 
arrives for placing the amount of the 
policy in the hands of the child— 
than has been shown above. Meau- 
while, until such a proper date be 
reached, the parent has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is investing 
for his children to the very best ad- 
vantage in any event. The return, 
after years, may come at the most 
opportune moment, and by judicious 
payments, as the rates show, may 
secure @ paid-up investment, which, 
all things being equal, may be called 
a certainty in providing against the 
future—when it is considered that 
the guarantee of such a provision is 





furnished by such a Company as The 
Mutual Life. “Riches take unto 
themselves wings,” and, with all the 
prudence which the most sagacious 
business man can exhibit, in the 
future they may vanish. Hence, the 
sooner the provision is secured with 
the support of such a’Company, the 
better, and the assurance of peace 
which it brings is even greater than 
the assurance money which is se- 
cured. Itis equivalent to having the 
largest and most respectable bank 
and trust company behind the in- 
vestment, for, indeed, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York combines the advantages of 
both such institutions, and is verily a 
bank and trust company in one.— 
‘Adv. 





um of a paid-up Life policy, or he 





1850. 1895. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 


esse t 
eminent Soares, BS gosiewoualy semperes by that 
e 


the policy-holder. Its contrac 
after two years. y are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute seeurity. 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represen 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
EORGE H. BURFORD 
§ Pp ehbicno ? 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


SOT Fc TUCM Bie cccccccccecccccsccccesces .... Builder . 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., Preat. Imp.& Trad’re’ Nat. Bark. 
SRM Ws PEM ccerccesccccccce coee coccesces Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1£94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


FJABUALY, WOE. cccerccccccccccccccccscccccces 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894............0.5+ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


POTIOR oc crccccccese coscece oo $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CGMIANEE Bhinc so cccccrccccdescocscecvccses 1,009,845 33 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank... .ccccescoccccvssecccccccsccccee 184,288 44 

AMOUNE. 20. ccccsccccee coccccccccevcccces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 1840 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for whicb 
certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN,EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, G E_H. MACY. 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURF, 
WILLIAM DEGRKOOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. E, CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN, 

ORGE BLISS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

OHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 

C. A. HAND ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE UINTARD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAULL. THEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital................s000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
RRB OER ccarccccrccccccvcecvecs - 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplas...........cccsccceeees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross AGsets............cceceeeee 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, } Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 331 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Toung. 


A SOUL. 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER. 


oe 








BENEATH the seething, turbid sea of Life 
There lay a fair round pearl, dusk-gray, 
serene, 
Infolded in a shell, apart from strife 
Of angry storms, which rage unheard, 
unseen ; 


Long, slimy seaweed waves above its head, 
And monstrous shapes, as shadows, flit 
along; 
Drowned vessels with their ghastly freight 
of dead 
Whose bones are clashing in a weird sea- 
song, 


And still it lay, sky gray, the livelong day, 
Untilin dreams one night it saw the Sun, 
And straight grew hot with opalescent 
play 
Of soul-flames, trembling as stars ereday 
has begun. 


Old wrinkled Death, the diver, in the bay 
Plunged headlong, biindly clutched the 
shell and rose, 
All gasping, to the surface and the Day. 
In haste to see what prize these wall in- 
close 


He rests his lean brown arms upon the skiff, 
And tears apart with avaricious hands 
The rounded covers, which on hinges stiff 
Bend slowly backward to his fierce de- 
mands ; 


And feasting often-disappointed eyes 
Upon those lambent flickerings of light, 
He hangs there, breathless, in an awed sur- 
prise 
At sight of such a birth from placid 
night. 
New York City. 


+> 


JERRY DUNCAN'S PHILOSPHY. 








BY NELLIE BURNS, 





JERRY DUNCAN'S cow was dead; yes, 
dead ; there was no mistake about it, But 
Jerry seemed to dcubt the fact; the 
calamity was too dreadful to accept. 
Again and again he took hold of her horns 
and shook them ; called her by name; but 
it was tono purpose. There was no re- 
sponse. The cow was dead. 

**T wouldn’t ’a’ b’leeved it pogserble fer 
you to ’a’ been took from me like this an’ 
leave me erlone an ’thout any means 0’ 
serport, Betty,” said the old man, stoop 
jng over the cow’s prostrate body. ‘* You 
wuzallI had, You wuz both my com- 
pny an’ my livin’, Betty. But then I 
s’pose some good’ll come out o’ it or 
t’wouldn’t ’a’ happuned.” 

He straightened himself, turned around 
and walked slowly out of the barn. Ashe 
was hobbling across his dooryard on his 
wooden leg a neighbor chanced to be pass 
ing by. He stopped. — 

“Jerry, | hear your cow is dead,” he 
said. 

* Well, 
sponded. 

‘“‘That’s too bad—too bad!” the neigh- 
bor returned, sympathetically. ‘It wil 
be a great loss to you, won’t it ?” 

‘*It ’pears that way now; but then 
s’pose some good’ll come out 0’ it some 
way. But it’s mighty hard to see it, since 
the milk I sold wuz all I had to live on. 
Ivs erbout the hardest blow I’ve had since 
my old woman died. I tell you, Icome 
pooty near givin’ up my phioserfy then. 
You see, I’ve allers held strong to that 
b’lief that some good comes out 0’ ev’ry- 
thing that happuns;; or, in figer’tive lan- 
g’age, ev'ry cloud has its silver linin’? 
But I couldn’t see nothin’ but the cloud 
fer a long time after that. But whenI 
got so I could reason it over, an’ thought 
how ole Polly wuz a-gittin’, how she suf- 
fered from neuralgy, how her teeth wuz 
all out an’ we not able to git no more, how 
her eyesight an’ hearin’ wuz goin’, an’ 
then thought o’ her bein’ out o’ all sech 
miz’ry, why, sir, I saw the blessin’ plain 
ernough then.” 

The old man paused an instant, thrust 
his wooden leg forward and continued : 

** Now, like as not you wouldn’t think 
there wuz any bright side to a feller losin’ 
his leg an’ havin’ to hobble eround on a 
wooden stump like this. But there wuz, 
with me. ’Fore that accident when I lost 


so ‘tis,’ the old mun re- 
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my leg, I use to suffer tur’bul pain in it 
from rieumertism, When I lost the leg 
I lost the rheumertism. Can’t yousee the 
silver linin’ there? But erbout the cow. 
I confess the cloud looks pooty black ; 
an’, as yet, there ain’t a sign of a linin’ 
that Ican see. You see, i ain’tas young 
as I once wuz. The factis, an’ I might’s 
well own it, I’m just erbout laid on the 
shelf. I ain’t good fer no kind o’ hard 
work. An’ Betty wuz all that stood be- 
tween me an’ the poorhouse. That trip 
over there has been astarin’ me in the 
face along time. I've putit off from year 
to year, fer seems like t’would choke me 
to eat dependent bread ; but, after all, 
I’m afeared I'll have to go. Good- 
evenin’.” 

Jerry turned abruptly and walked into 
the house. A quaver had come into his 
voice, und he was too proud a man to let 
the world seesuch weakness. 

The neighbor, Henry Boone, a man of 
middle years, watched the old man fora 
minute in silent pity, then walked away. 

The unique originality of Jerry Dun- 
can’s character made him of peculiar in- 
terest to his neighbors. His hopeful, in- 
dustrious, independent nature, com- 
manded their sincere respect, which ap- 
preciation was practically evinced by a 
generous patronage of the milk which 
was his sole dependence for a living. The 
queer application of his quaint philoso- 
phies to the problems of life was a source 
of much entertainment. He would per- 
mit no person to prefix Mr. to his name. 
He claimed that God introduced Adam to 
the world as Adam, not Mr. Adam; and 
he wanted no better authority on etiquet 
than that. So he addressed all persons 
by their Christian names, and in indul- 
gence to his whim every one called him 
Jerry. And it is in deference to the old 
man’s feelings that I take the same 
liberty. 

Jerry entered the house, took a seat in 
his great armchair, where he remained 
for some time in moody contemplation. 

**Perhaps my faith ain’t strong 
ernough,” he reasoned to himself. ‘‘ There 
may be some good in Betty’s death ef I 
only had the penetration to see it. 
P’rhaps I will see it in time. I don’t 
know as’twas intended fer us to interprit 
the divine myst’ries all to once.” 

The grief from his great loss made him 
restless; so he got up and went back to 
the barn. He had traveled back and 
forth from the house to the barn all day. 
He took a seat on an old box by Betty’s 
body and stroked her stiff, white hair. 
As Jerry sat looking at his dead cow an 
idea flashed through his mind that made 
him fairly jump to his feet. It came to 
him hke an inspiration. Jerry certainly 
accepted it as such. 

‘Til do it—I'll do it!’ he exclaimed. 
** Pll stuff Betty ; ll preserve her in that 
way for me to look at. Itll be sech a 
comfort to me.” 

Hunting and trapping had been Jerry’s 
pursuit in his younger years. And in 
connection he practiced the art of taxi- 
dermy and sold stuffal animals at fancy 
prices. 

With the espousai of the plan of stuffing 
his cow, the old man’s whole being was 
aroused to enthusiastic action. He had 
not felt such zeal for years and years. 
He did not stop to weigh the practical 
issues of the question, as to cost, labor, 

‘and what he would do with the cumber- 
some body of a stuffed cow. At the first 
conception of the idea, he accepted it 
completely and conclusively as a fitting 
and pleasant thing for him to do in honor 
of Betty’s past virtues. 

In this inspired frame of mind he went 
to work. A man was hired to assist in 
the heaviest of thelabor. It was a tedious 
and difficult task for the old man; but 
patiently and diligently he persevered, 
until at last Betty stood, mounted, on the 
barn floor, in all the glory of her best 
days. Ste was solid white in color and 
Jerry had washed her hair and brushed it 
until it glistened with a snowy whiteness. 

There was just one flaw in her appear- 
ance—one of her horns was _ broken. 
Jerry had thought nothing of this during 
Betty’s life; but now that her good looks 

were the object of his ambition, this im- 

perfect member was a source of great 
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annoyance to his artistic eye. One ever- 
ing as he sat alone thinking of the broken 
horn, and how he could remedy it, his 
eyes chanced to light on the antlers of a 
moose hanging on the wall, cherished 
relics of his hunting days. As we have 
seen, Jerry was of a fanciful turn of mind, 
and as he gazed on the antlers a thought 
came to him that made him burst out 
laughing. 

‘**T’ll try it, sure’s I live,” he said. 

The next morning the great antlers were 
taken down and carried to the barn. 
Betty’s horns were removed,. and these 
were substituted in their stead. When 
Jerry had completed the change he stood 
off and viewed the amalgamate creature, 
and he laughed as he had not done for 
years. 

** Well,” be exclaimed, in a delighted 
voice, ‘‘ef I haven’t created a new aner- 
mul. Why, Betty, you don’t know how 
well youlook, You wouldn’t know your 
own self.” 

For fear of being laughed at Jerry had 
kept his operations with the cow a pro- 
found secret, pledging the man to secrecy 
who had assisted him. But after adjust- 
ing the antlers he regarded his success as 
such a triumph of art he could no longer 
keep it to himself. So that evening, as 
Mr. Boone was passing by, Jerry called 
out: 

‘*Say, Henry Boone, stop a minute. 
I’ve got somethin’ to show you.” 

He led the way to the barn, his neighbor 
following. Jerry swung the door open, 
and Mr. Boone came upon—what? He 
was fairly startled at the creature that 
confronted him. 

‘* Why, Jerry, what is this? and where 
did you get it?’ he asked, in astonish- 
ment, 

‘As to what it is,” replied Jerry, ‘I 
shall call it the antlered cow. As to where 
I got it, why it’s jest simply my cow, 
Betty, stuffed, with some moose horns 
on.” 

When Mr. Boone comprehended the full 
significance of the achievement, he leaned 
against the wall and laughed convulsive- 
ly. 

“Jerry,” he said, ‘‘don’t think I am 
making fun of your cow, for I’m not. It 
struck me as being such a funny idea to 
stuff a cow, and she is so queer looking 
that I just couldn’t help laughing. You 
are really a genius, Jerry. The work is 
splendidly done, and you’ve made an en- 
tirely new creature. There isc’t anything 
in the whole animal kingdow like it ” 

‘* Well, you see,” returned Jerry, ‘I 
used to do a sight o’ sech work in years 
gone by. An’ when Betty died it jest 
seemed as tho I couldn’t give her up. You 
don’t know how much Betty wuz to me. 
I ain’t got no childun, no wife, no kin- 
folks to sot my feelin’s on. An’ Betty 
had kinder filled up the vacant place in 
my heart. An’ whiie I wuz a-lookin’ at 
her the day she died, the thought come to 
me that I could keep Betty to look at by 
stuffin’ her. I b’lieve, sir, that thought 
come right from Hez ven; fer next to the 
comfort o’ havin’ setty erlive, is the 
pleasure I’ve had in fixin’ her up like 
this.” 

Mr. Boone was a man of keen business 
faculty, and possessed that intuitive 
sharpnees for scenting a dollar whether 
it is obscured in stocks or in a dead cow. 
He saw that Jerry had, ia following out 
his odd fancy, made a creature that really 
had a money value, and that might be 
turned to account in the old man’s sup- 
port. And while Jerry was talking, a 
plan was forming in his mind. 

‘* Jerry,” he said, ‘I believe you will be 
able to make some money on your stuffed 
cow.” 

“How?” asked Jerry, eagerly. 

‘* By having a kind of little museum and 
charging for admission. You know the 
County Fair holds here next week. If 
you should have a small booth on the 
grounds with your antlered cow on exhi. 
bition at a low admission charge, I really 
think you would make something on 
her.” 

The old man fairly staggered at the 
suggestion, so great was the surprise. He 
stood for a moment in dumb joy, then 
said : 

‘* Henry, I’m much erbleeged to you fer 





that idee. I never should ’a’ thought o’ it. 
I b'lieve, too, I can make somethin’ on her. 
I’ve seen wuss-lookin’ things than that in 
mus’ums. And I don’t deny the fac’ that 
I need the help. It tuk almos’ my last 
dollar to git materials fer fixin’ Betty up, 
an’ I’ve bin tur’bly troubled to know wher’ 
I'd git more.” 

‘* Well, Jerry, as I am one of the officers 
of the Fair Association, I will see what I 
can do in getting you a free stand on the 
Fair ground; and you can try the plan 
anyway,” said Mr. Boone. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can still make your living on Betty tho 
she is dead.” 

‘*An’ in case I can, Henry Boone,” ex- 
claimed Jerry, in a delighted, triumphant 
voice, ‘‘can’t you see the good that'll 
come out o’ Betty’s death? S'pose I can 
earn my livin’ on a dead cow, don’t you 
see how much erhead that is o’ alive one? 
Why, ther’ll be no hay an’ grain to buy, 
no milkin’ to do, no drivin’ back an’ forth 
to paster. Can’t you see the silver linin’ 
in that, plain enough?” 

The next morning as Mr. Boone was 
passing by, Jerry stopped him again. 

‘* Henry,” he said, ‘‘ ernother idee has 
come to my mind erbout Betty. I’ve bin 
a-viewin’ her over, an’ I find that by cut- 
tin’ off her tail to erbout four inches an’ 
trimmin’ it to shape, an’ parin’ down her 
hoofs, I can make her into a mighty ri- 
specterble white moose. Betty’s legs are 
so long an’ her body so short an’ round, 
she’s pooty near the shape of 2 moose. 
Now which do you think would be the 
greatest cur’osity, a antlered cow or a 
white moose ?” 

‘* Why, as to that, Jerry,” Mr. Boone 
replied, deeply amused, ‘‘ I think you had 
better decide for yourself. A white moose 
would certainly be a great curiosity, per- 
haps more so than the antlered cow.” 

** Well, I think I’ll have the moose,” 
said Jerry. ‘“ A moose is a uncommoner 
critter than a cow, and then I’d have sech 
pleasure in fixin’ it. I use to feel kind o’ 
shame o’ Betty’s ang’ler shape, spesherly 
when the boys would laugh at her an’ 
call her a Texas steer. But you see now 
ther was a viessin’ in them long legs, only 
I couldn’t see it then. Of course I ain’t 
goin’ to claim that its a reel moose. I 
think I’ll advertise it as a homemade 
moose. But ef it'll give folks the idee as 
to how a moose looks, I don’t see but what 
ivll answer ev’ry puppus o’ the genwine 
critter.” 

Mr. Boone took a kindly interest in the 
old man’s novel venture, assisting him in 
his preparations for the exhibition. When 
the Fair opened Jerry occupied a closed 
booth, in the center of which stood the 
curious looking creature. On the outside 
an attractive advertisement of a home- 
made moose, with low admission charge, 
was arranged by Mr. Boone. 

Proud and hopeful’ Jerry sat inside, 
collecting the coins that came slowly at 
first. The cautious public was shy of 
venturing its nickels on a sham creature. 
But as those who pioneered the way 
praised the animal, others followed. And, 
too, Mr. Boone stimulated the patronage 
among kindly hearts by spreading the re- 
port of the old man’s need and his object 
in making the exhibition. And whenthe 
three days of the Fair were over, Jerry 
had taken in the sum of fifty dollars. 

Stationed near Jerry on the Fair ground 
was a traveling museun, When the 
proprietor of this examined the moose 
and saw the patronage it elicited, he de- 
cided it would bea valuable acquisition to 
his collection. And at the close of the 
Fair he offered Jerry the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars for the creature; but the old 
man would not dispose of it until he had 
counseled with his kind neighbor. 

** Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Boone; ‘‘sell 
it, by all means, Jerry. The money will 
be worth more to you than the animal. 
And I will have a talk with you this even- 
ing as to how to invest it.” So the trade 
was made, and Jerry went home with his 
old heart relieved and gladdened by his 
success. 

True to his word Mr. Boone saw the 
old man at the close of the day. “Jerry,” 

he said, ‘‘my plan for you is this: For 
you to invest this money in three good 
cows and go a little heavier into the milk 
business, Then you will be able to hire a 
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boy to deliver milk and Grive your cow 
to pasture. Every one knows how clean 
and careful you are with your milk, and 
you could have a good many more cus- 
temers among the neighbors.” 

As Jerry comprehended the full sig- 
nificance of this suggestion his old face 
lighted with joy. 

‘*Why, Henry Boone,” he exclaimed, 
with eager, excited voice, ‘‘ what a master 
hand you are at plannin’, Three good 
cows an’ a boy to wait on me! I never 
*spected nothin’ to equal that this side o’ 
Heaven. An’ think o’ me losin’ my faith 
so when Betty died! I'd orter been er- 
shamed o’ myself. Hain’t He said that 
not a sparrer shall fall to the ground 
*thout His notice? How onreasonerble 
then fer me to think that as big a critter 
as my cow could die ’thout His seeing it. 
I never shall doubt my phlioserfy ergin. 
Why should I? It never has failed me, 
Dark at times the clouds have closed 
eround me till it seemed they’d never lift 
ergin’; but the silver linin’ has always 
showed itself at last, thank God.” 


e 


SISSY. 


BY ALBERT E, LAWRENCE. 











“InG NG! Ing, ing-ng-ng!” pealed the 
doorbell, furiously. 

**Gracious!” cried Howard Edson’s 
wife, clutching at the rich abundance of 
hair which she had just let fall about her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Has some one come back ?” 

The lateness of the hour had brought 
the same characteristic exclamation from 
her but a moment before on hearing the 
rumble of the approaching midnight ex- 
press, which stood now panting just back 
of their village home, where it had stopped 
for coal and water. It was the night of 
the fifth anniversary of their wedding. 
Scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed since 
the departure of the last of the company 
which had gathered to celebrate this event 
and bid the two Godspeed in their new 
venture. To-morrow they were to leave 
Hollowdale, and their future home would 
be in « great city. 

** You'll have to go, Howard. I can’t,’’ 
she said. And he obeyed the quivering 
bell with hardly a glance at his own con- 
dition—without coat or vest, necktie or 
collar. 

**Ph! No one here,” he called back, 
on peering about. Then his eyes fell from 
their horizontal gaze, and he stooped to 
pick up the bundle which they discovered 
lying on the doorstep. 

‘*Have they left more presents?” his 
wife asked, with a glance at the bundle in 
his arms, and then at the chair which their 
friends had given but a few hours before. 
**Queer that it should be wrapped in 
cloth,” she remarked, 

*Iv’s alive, whatever it is!” he declared, 
trying to find where the wrappings be- 
gan, and she vainly assisting his blunder- 
ing fingers. 

‘* Heavens and earth!” he cried, almost 
dropping the bundle when at last they 
succeeded. 

‘*Good gracious!” screamed his wife, 
falling back into the newly-acquired piece 
of furniture. For a moment they stared 
at each other in speechless amazement. 
Then he glanced about for some place to 
deposit his burden, and, finding nothing 
more suitable, dropped it into his wife’s 
lap. : 
** Don’t give it to me!” she exclaimed, 
in horror, but helplessly retained the bun- 
dle. 

** Do you think—it can’t be they left it?” 
he asked, with a foolish feeling. 

‘**Of course not! Where would they get 
it?” she demanded, looking gingerly at 
the thing which squirmed a little now. 

‘*I don’s know,” he answered, much 
as if it were the last thing he ever should 
say. 

The labored puffs of the departing ex- 
press reached their ears; their eyes met, 
and they seemed to find a possible ex- 
planation. 

** It must be. 
they agreed. 

‘* What are we going todo with it?’ she 
asked, presently, her manner quieting as 
the situation grew older. 
at ’t we keep it, and take it away 


And they’re gone now,” 
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with us to our new home?’ he questioned 
in reply, hardly serious, but ready to be- 
come so at the first motion from her. 
His lip hesitated between an expression 
of scorn and pity as he looked down upon 
the bit of pink humanity ; and in his heart 
he felt a sense of injury toward the fate 
which had denied their home. 

‘Keep it!” It seemed to her almost 
like a scandalcome to their door. 

‘* No, of course we can’t,” he said. 

Something she saw in his face softened 
her heart. 

‘* See, it’s trying t> tell us its name,” 
she explained, with an attempt at merri- 
ment, as the little puckered lips were 
parted and some sounds escaped. 

‘* Begging for a name more likely, poor 
thing!” was his interpretation. **IvIl 
have to go to the poorhouse, Belle,” he 
added. 

‘“‘Oh!” she protested, with a ring of 
pity in her voice, and then agreed as to 
theinevitable. ‘‘ But not to-night.” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Greggs, the wife of the poorhouse 
keeper, saw them as they drove up on the 
morning following. There bad been tears 
in her eyes, blinding her at first. Stand- 
ing before the window, she could see the 
village cemetery, where a small, newly 
made mound covered the one treasure of 
her life. 

She listened to their story with a thrill 
of excitement. 

‘* Give it to me!” she cried, reaching out 
trembling, eager arms. 

“What's that ye’re ginus demanded 
the rough voice of her husband entering. 

The young couple, standing, repeated 
their story of the night before. 

‘*This is no place for little brats,” he 
said, brutally, ‘‘Why don’t ye keep it 
yerself? Ye ain’t got none o’ yer own.” 

“Oh, we couldn’t think of it,” replied 
Mrs. Edson, flushing behind her veil. 

‘* Neither can we,” he returned, gruffly. 

‘**Riah Greggs,” said his wife, ‘* I’m go- 
in’ to keep it. It ain’t to be no pauper; 
It’s to be mine !” 

Her voice was low, but there was an 
earnestness in it not to be denied. Their 
recent loss had opened her heart toward 
every child, but hardened his, making 
him harsh and bitter. 

**’Cindy, ye’re mad!” he stormed. 
‘* Think o’ the child! Think o’ its par- 
ents |” 

‘* All the more reason why I should 
keep it,” she replied, unmoved. 

‘***Cindy, I tell ye I won’t standit! I 
won’t have it under my ruff.” 

ile came forward with his immense 
streagth much as if to wrench the thing 
from her and hurl it into the street. She 
rose and confronted him pale but deter- 
mined. 

‘*Tnen ye'll not have me under yer 
ruff,” she said. 

Uriah Greggs was staggered. He was 
much older than his wife, and in his way 
passionately fond of her. She knew her 
strength ; of that he was well aware. 

‘Keep the thing,” he retorted, baffled. 
‘* But itsha’n’t bear my name.” 

This was a small matter then, and she 
made no reply. The Edsons had departed 
scarcely observed. 

Lucinda Greggs strained the infant to 
her breast and called it precious names. 
The pauper inmates came for a peep at 
the child. 

‘Ah! the little sissy !” mumbled feeble 
old Jane Boscum, with her toothless smile. 

‘* Sissy, is it?” said Jerry Wigget, peer- 
ing, weak-eyed above Granny Ann’s bent 
form. 

So the paupers named the child, and it 
grew, and the name passed abroad in the 
little country town. 

‘* Sissy—but what is your other name ?” 
asked the teacher, Miss Boise, a stranger 
in Hollowdale. She stooped before the 
pretty, rosy-cheeked child, too timid to 
speak on this her first day at school. 

‘* Where do you live?’ she coaxed. 

A shy gesture was the only answer. 

“Up to ‘’Riah Greggs’s,’” volunteered 
an older pupil. 

‘* Are you Papa’s girl?’ Miss Boise ques- 
tioned kindly, wishing some answer for 
the confidence it would give. 

The rich mass of dark auburn curls were 
shaken with some vigor. 
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* Mamma’s girl?” 

“ She lets me call her mamma,” came 
the answer at last. 

**Oh,” was the sympathetic response, 
and, enrolling her as “‘ Sissy Greggs,” the 
teacher’s heart went out to the child, feel- 
ing that there must be a story back of 
such an answer. 

Miss Boise met the keeper of the poor- 
house that night and thought to learn 
more, but only brought a storm about her- 

‘‘Her name ain’t Greggs—never was 
nor never will be,” declared Uriah, with 
savage vehemence, ‘* No shame has ever 
b’en ’tached to the Greggs name, an’ the 
Greggs name sha’n’t be ’tached to no 
shame. Sissy’s all there istoit. Ye kin 
jest scratch that other out. Mind? 
Scratch it out!” 

Cowed by his manner, she obeyed to the 
extent that a hole appeared in the ledger 
where the name formerly had stood. 
Sissy was all there was to it, as the whole 
village knew, and nothing more was added 
as the years went by. 

The child had a good home, the neigh- 
bors said. This meant that her food was 
such as Uriah fed himself, and that her 
clothes were not different from those of the 
other village children. Good taste was 
hers, and she had thegift of making much 
of the little that came her way. The love 
of pretty things seemed inborn. 

From the beginning, however, Uriah 
took care that she should know her his- 
tory. It saved her the pain of a sudden 
disclosure, when she came to understand 
its meaning; but no such thought had 
been his. She suffered—how much will 
never be known. Still all was not suffer- 
ing. There were idle moments when she 
thought longingly of what might be, had 
the Edsons kept her ; for, as riches were 
counted in Hollowdale, the Edsons had 
become fabulously wealthy in their new 
home. 

Lucinda Greggs was a mother to the 
girl, and her affection was returned with 
ail the ardor of the sweet, young nature. 
Uriah was not always consistent with the 
spirit of his harsh declarations, and many 
happy hours came to the little home. 
With the flight of time the child outgrew 
her timidity, but her sweetness and 
beauty increased. Uriah was not in- 
sensible to the loveliness of her character. 
He never abused her with physical force. 





Great bustle was at the little station 
that morning. 

‘*Come home fur Thanksgivin’, have 
ye?” said Joe Bartow, fastening the lady 
and gentleman into his yellow ’bus. 
‘* Ye’ll find Hollowdale’s changed some in 
sixteen years.” 

‘*They’ve changed, too,” he mused, 
jolting over the frozen road.. ‘Don’t 
look to be happy ef they be rich. Mourn- 
in’ for somebody—their daughter, I recol- 
leck now.” 

‘*Here you are, Mr. Edson,” Joe re- 
marked, familiarly, handing them out. 

‘* Well, Mother, how do you really do?” 
Isabella Edson asked, after they quieted 
from the impetuous first greetings. 

‘Ym well. I’m always well,” replied 
the active older woman. “I’m a leetle 
beat out jest now with watchin’ over 
Cindy Greggs. I don’t know as you re- 
member ’em—the Greggses. Cindy passed 
away at sunrise this mornin’, Typhoid 
fever.” 

The old lady rocked comfortably. 

‘*Greggs?” questioned the younger one. 

‘* Use’ to keep the poorhouse,.” 

**QOh!” 

‘* Why, 0’ course you know ; you took 
the girl there—Sissy !” 

‘“*They kept her, did they? How has 
she turned out?” the daughter asked, 
eagerly. 

** Ob, splendid ”— 

‘*What do they call her?” Isabelle in- 
terrupted, impatiently. 

‘* Sissy. He’s never ‘lowed her to have 
his name. Poor thing! I don’t know 
what's to become of her. He’s al’ays b’en 
hard spoken towards the girl. Mebbe 
Cindy’s bein’ taken away will reconcile 
him to her. Ef it don’t she’ll havea sorry 
lot, I’m afraid. I never saw two people 


-take a thing more to heart ’n they do. 


He don’t say much, but it shows in his’ 





face. I’ve al’ays said his rough ways was 
@ good deal put on, an’ ’t he’d a’ b’ena 
diffe’ent man ef their Emmy had a lived— 
There! I wa’n’t goin’ to say a word ’bout 
it ’t all,” she broke off, noticing that her 
daughter was weeping softly behind her 
handkerchief. 

‘‘Ivs all right, Mother,” Isabelle said, 
with a thick voice. 

‘*I knew it ’d be a sad Thanksgivin’ for 
you,” the mother continued, in an apolo- 
getic tone. “ An’ I thought it ’d be a 
shame for you to pass it in your own 
home so soon after”— Her voice sank into 
a period while her eyes dwelt upon her 
daughter’s sign of mourning. 

‘Tell me more about the girl—Sissy,” 
said Isabelle, wiping her eyes. ‘‘Some- 
times I think we ought to have kept her. 
You believe in judgments too, don’t you, 
Mother?” 

**Idoan’I don’t. But laws sake, don’t 
you go to borrowin’ trouble over that 
now.” She paused, then continued : ‘‘The 
girl has turned out handsome. She’s 
*bout the size your Pauline was, tho 0’ 
course Sissy must be all o’ two years the 
oldest.” 

‘* Ig she rough or coarse?” 

‘*Laws, no. There ain’t a kinder or 


sweeter girl in Hollowdale.” 


*¢ T must see her—when is the funeral ?” 

‘* Day after to-morrow.” 

Sissy, overwhelmed with grief, sat 
beside Uriah Greggs, at the head of the 
coffin, while the minister repeated the 
last few words. She knew people had 
assembled ; some of them she had recog- 
nized through tear dimmed eyes. Good 
Mrs. Vance‘had been one, and Sissy knew 
that the handsome woman who accom- 
panied her, dressed in a rich, black gown 
was her daughter, Mrs. Edson. 

As they drove to the cemetery Sissy’s 
thoughts returned to this woman. All 
her life she had fancied she hated her ; 
but now that she had seen her, and Mrs. 
Edson had wept through most of the serv- 
ice, she could do so no longer. As they 
nna 
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stood about the open grave the girl felt the 
sympathetic grasp of a hand, and when 
they turned to leave saw that it was Mrs. 
Eison who had offered this. 

A few hours later Howard Edson and 
his wife had a long talk in their room. 

** Why, Belle, you fairly rave over her !” 
he said, unable to comprehend his wife. 
“You had better take some thought 
before going into anything extreme.” 

**T have taken some thought and I am 
determined. Mother and I are going to 
call this evening, and I shall have it set- 
tled at once.” Then, as a fresh realiz- 
ation of their loss swept over her, she 
cried: ‘Ob, Howard, it is so hard to 
bear !” 

‘¢ Will this that you propose make it any 
easier ?” he asked, as they drew nearer. 

‘* Yes,” she rmured. 

‘* But the old"Mnan, Belle?” 

‘** He has a sister somewhere that hecan 
live with. Besides he has never liked the 
girl. They have never got on well to- 
gether; and Mother says it will be very 
hard for her now.” 

Sissy received her callers with a pathet- 
ic dignity. She was alone; but after a 
time Uriah came in; wi h his grief-stricken 
bearing, and took aseat near her. A dim 
light was burning. 

Mrs. Vance kindly asked Sissy how she 
felt and then her daughter directed the 
conversation. 

‘*Have you and Mr. Greggs made any 
plans for the future?” Mrs. Edson began. 
There was nothing in her voice that 
jarred, 

The girl shook her head, 

** Mother tells me that you know all 
about your past,” the other went on. ‘‘ So 
you must know that it was I who brought 
you here. There seemed no other way 
then. We were just leaving Hollowdale. 
Mr. Edson has been very successful in his 
business, We have one of the most com- 
fortable homes in Chicago.” 

Mrs. Edson stopped abruptly. Her man- 
ner showed her agitation. She had not 
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Dr. Willis G. Tucker, of Albany, State Chem- 
ist of New-York, after an examination of the 


baking powders, says: 


“I find the Royal Baking Powder free from 
alum and containing no impurities whatever. The 
cream of tartar employed in its manufacture is 
free from the lime which is a constituent of the im- 
properly refined cream of tartar of the market 
used by manufacturers of other baking powders. 
The constituents of Royal Baking Powder are so 
proportioned as to secure the best results, and 
yield a baking powder unequaled for purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness.” 


Of the dangerous character of alum baking 
powders Dr. Tucker says: 


“The employment of alum in baking powder 


is highly objectionable. 


I believe it decidedly 


injurious used as a food constituent. Diminish- 
ing the dietetic value of the food, and interfering 
with the process of digestion, as I believe it does, 
its use is to be severely condemned.” 


Baking powders that are sold, either 
wholesale or retail, at a lower price than 
Royal are almost invariably made from 
alum, and therefore inferior and danger- 


ous to health. 
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dared to venture on a long sentence lest 
she should break down completely. Sissy 
tried to follow her, but had no idea whith- 
er she was being led. 

‘Mr. Edson is a kind man,” the other 
resumed ; ‘“‘he has always done every- 
thing for his family that money would do. 
We were very happy together; but death 
came—our Pauline ”— 

She stopped to gain control of her voice, 
and wiped the tears which slowly ran 
down her cheeke. Sissy was weeping 
with her. Uriah drew his feet noisily 
across the floor, otherwise his agony 
was dumb. Mrs. Vance filled in the 
pause. 

‘* Belle—my daughter—had one child— 
Pauline—that she speaks of. She was 
’bout your size, Sissy ; but near’s I can 
judge you must ’a’ b’en two years the 
oldest. She died two if€nths ago. You 
remember, I'd jest got back from the fu- 
neral when your ma—when Cindy was 
took down.” 

Mrs. Edson resumed: ‘‘I don’t feel en- 
tirely 1ight about the past. I want to do 
what I can to atone. I have seen but little 
of you, but I cannot tell how much I al- 
ready think of you—how much like you. 
I want you to come and live with us; I 
want you to—to be our daughter.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Edson!” Sissy cried, ia min- 
gled pain and astonishment. She felt 
the table jar against which she was 
leaning, and on which Uriah’s head was 
bowed, She knew by some instinct that 
his arm was groping to restrain her. ‘I 
can’t! oh! Ican’t leave Mr. Greggs and— 
and—and Mamma’s grave !” 

She had always called him Mr. Greggs. 
She trembled now with many emotions. 
Mrs, Edson talked on, but Sissy did not 
follow ; she knew that Uriah’s hand was 
clutching a fold of her loose sleeve. 

‘* T shall be here severaldays,” Mrs. Ed- 
son said,in parting. ‘‘I will not take 
your answer as final to-night. I hope and 
pray you will think differently.” 

She came and stooped and kissed the 
girl. 

Then they were alone; Sissy felt 
Uriah’s arm slowly move along the table, 
and his rough hand covered hers with 
something like affection. She felt a great 
unknown joy in her decision. 





It was Easter Sunday. The minister 
closed his Bible and came down from the 
pulpit. There was a slight rustle as his 
congregation filled their lungs with the 
sweet air that came through the open 
windows. 

‘*‘ The holy rite of baptism will now be 
administered,” he said ; and in the solemn 
hush which followed, a girl rose from one 
of the fronts seats and knelt before him, 
The moment was impressive, 

**Susy Greggs, I baptize thee into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

As they were leaving the church, Mrs. 
Vance came up. 

** How d’y do, Mr. Greggs. 
she repeated and kissed her. 

‘I had a letter from Belle—from my 
daughter in Chicago, this week. She has 
*dopted a leetle girl—took her out of a 
orphan ’sylum.” 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad!” murmured Susy. 

‘*T jest knowed you would be,” Mrs. 
Vance said, giving Susy’s hand a pressure 
of approval. 

A moment later Susy saw Joe Barton’s 
face peering about the doorway. 

** Come, Father,” she said, putting her 
hand gently on hisarm. ‘ Joe has asked 
us to ride with him.” 


Do, Susy,” 
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“THEN,” said the chief inspector, *‘ you 
have followed up these murder clues?” ‘I 
~ have,’’ replied the detective. “And what 
is the result?’ ‘I know that the deed was 
committed either by a foreign nobleman 
or an immigrant laborer, both of whom are 
now being shadowed.” ‘‘ And how,’ asked 
the inspector, ‘‘are you going to decide 
whether to fasten the crime upon the pa- 
trician or the plebeian?’”’ ‘ ‘Blood will 
tell,’”” muttered the detective in reply. So 
saying, he took the cuffs he had cut off the 
shirts of the two suspects to a chemist.— 
New York World, 
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THE STORY THAT WASN'T TOLD. 
BY FRANCES E. POPE. 





“ Now for a story, Grandma,” 
The children all began, 

While one climbed up on the table 
And three for the sofa ran : 

And one, whose name was Mary, 
Gentle, loving and sweet, 

Took for herself the footstool 
And sat at Grandma’s feet. 


**When I was a girl,” said Grandma, 
At which her audience smiled ; 

“You always begin in that way,” 
Said one outspoken child; 

She smiled as from Mary’s forehead 
She lifted a straying curl ; 

** But the best of my life, dear children, 
Happened when I was a girl. 


* And you will find it likewise 

If you live to be old and gray, 
About your youth is a halo 

That will never fade quite away ; 
And not the polished diction 

That falls from a faultless tongue 
Will charm you like the stories 

You hear while you are young. 


“The fruit which now you relish 
In after years will be 

Quite tame, and you will fancy 
The change is in the tree! 

While the common flowers you gather 
When early morning gleams, 

And the playmates of your childhood 
Will haunt you in your dreams. 


‘The dear old Scripture verses 
1 learned in the long ago, 
Of all the blessed Bible 
Are still the best that I know; 
I thought they came from Heaven ; 
And my mind was all untaught 
In the mazy disputations 
That scientists have wrought. 


‘* And this I think is the reason 
Why Scripture learned in youth 

Seems always to carry with it 
The clear imprint of truth ; 

The child receives it simply, 
Without a question or doubt, 

Before the winds of doctrine 
Have blown its goodness out,”’ 


Just then the clock on the mantel 
Rang out a warning chime; 

** As true’s I live,’’ said Grandma, 
‘“‘T’ve used up all the time.”’ 

And the rueful boy on the table 
Said, ‘Grandma, when we are old, 

We shall always remember this one 
As the story that wasn’t told !”’ 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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LIVING UP TO HIS BOOTS. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 











‘‘S H-INE,sir?’ Shine yer boots?” 

But it had been raining heavily and was 
too muddy and looked too likely to rain 
again for any one to think of having his 
boots polished. Why, one would need a 
rub at every corner to keep his boots shin- 
ing that morning ; but Jack, with a sharp 
eye to business, reflected that there might 
be, in all those passers-by, a few who were 
not gifted with prudence and thoughtful- 
ness, and kept up his shouting. 

‘*Shine, you  blatherskite?”’ cried a 
young Irishman, to whom Jack addressed 
his monotonous question. ‘‘ Who’d be 
shined such a marnin’ as this, sure? Ye’ll 
have to put yer blackin’ on yer own bro- 
gans to-day, if ye’re dyin’ t’ use it.” 

‘*My eyes! ain’t he a sassy one?” said 
Jack, looking after the departing Irish- 
man. And then he looked down at the 
‘* brogans” mentioned, formerly a pair of 
stout, cowhide shoes, but now with rather 
thin, broken soles, a trifle seamed, and 
turned up at the toes, being somewhat too 
large for their wearer, and beginning to 
burst out at the sides. He looked at these 
shoes, with the sight of which he should 
surely have been familiar enough, for a 
full minute, not once raising his head to 
shout ‘Shine?’ He examined them in 
every part. The turned-up toes, the 

creases, the half-ground-off heels, the rips 
in the sides, the hardness and redness of 
the leather, all received his serious atten- 
tion. When he raised his head he said, in 
@ musing way: 

‘*Now I dunno but you’ve give mea 
val’able idea, you hollerin’ sass-box. S’pos- 
in’ I should put some blackin’ on these old 


critters? It wouldn’t hurt’em, anyhow, 


*n’ it might be a kind of ’vertisement for 
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me, I'll try it, anyway, long’s blackin’s 
cheap.” 

And forthwith Jack proceeded to give 
the ‘‘ old critters” as brilliant a shine as 
he would have given to the shoes of the 
most fastidious ‘‘swell” in the city. 
When the job was finished, he laid his 
brush aside, took off his cap and scratched 
his head, and again critically surveyed 
his boots. 

‘*T wouldn’t b’leeved ’twould make such 
adif’rence in ’em,” he muttered. ‘‘ My 
eyes! ’F any o’ the fellers see me, won't 
they think I’m gettin’ fine, tho! Such 
blackin’s that ought to be a ’vertisement 
for me, sure !” 

Jack secured only one shine all that 
forenoon, but he was not unhappy. His 
boots comforted him. He could not have 
told why. He could not have explained 
why he felt more manly and of more im- 
portance in the world, with his boots a 
shining black than when they were a 
dirty red, but such was the case. He had 
begun to feel the influence of things on 
character, but he had no philosophic 
thoughts about the matter. 

At noon it began to clear, and at two 
o’clock the sun was shining brightly and 
the mud had begun to dry, and Jack was 
industriously shouting. He did a fair 
amount of work that afternoon, and went 
home happy, feeling somehow as tho 
something important had happened; yet 
nothing unusual had occurred—only he 
had blacked his boots. 

‘* Why don’t you keep your boots clean’n 
neat like that all the time? they look 
*nough better to pay,” said his mother 
soon after his entrance; and then Jack 
felt still more as tho some important thing 
had happened, and answered, with gusto : 

“Tm goin’ to; goin’ to rub’em every 
single day. Yes, ma’am !” 





‘* Here’s a job for you, youngster. Now 
let me see if you can give my shoes as 
fine a polish as you have your own.” 

This was what a gentleman said to Jack 
very soon after he had unpacked his 
‘*kit ” the next morning. 

*- You see,” said Jack, in a low tone to 
himself, as he went to work with alacrity, 
‘twas a ’vertisement for me t’ have my 
own boots blacked.” 

‘They are beautifully done,” said the 
gentleman, when his nicely fitting shoes 
shone as brightly as good blacking and 
hard rubbing could make them. He 
handed out a quarter, and, without wait- 
ing for change, moved rapidly away, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Never mind,” when Jack plunged 
his hand into the pocket where he kept 
his nickels. 

Of course Jack was glad of this generous 
fee, but it was not of this he was thinking 
as the gentleman moved away. As the 
young man pulled his trousers down over 
the tops of his shining shoes, Jack had 
noticed how nicely they fitted and hung ; 
how clean they were, and of what nice 
material they were made. He had seen 
hundreds of young men pull down well- 
fitting trousers over shining shoes, but 
never before had he given the garments a 
thought. He sat down on a box, stretched 
out his own feet, and looked as critically 
at his trousers as he had at his boots the 
day before. The trousers were torn in one 
or two places, were very dirty, and their 
frayed and worn edges did not make a 
good appearance as they fell over his 

ts. 

‘I wonder, he said, as he dubiously sur- 
veyed the offending garments, ‘‘’f any- 
thing could be done to them critters. 
’Twouldn’t be noways s’easy to fix ’em as 
*twas the boots, anyhow.” 

He sat for several minutes thinking 
hard, and then seemed to have arrived at 
some conclusion, for he nodded and said : 

** Yes, I guess that'll fix ’em. And then 
he began his customary ‘‘Shine, sir? 
Shine yer boots?” 

That night, when he went home, he 
said to his mother : 

‘*These trousers are all ragged at the 
bottom. I wish you’d cut ’em off and 
turn’em up. They was Jim's, you know, 
and are too long. Lallus had to gallus’em 
up high. I can let’em down when they’re 
cut off. Do’em in a vang-up way, won't 
ye?” 

**Oh yes,” replied the mother. “I’ve 
been watchin’ ’em some time, ’n intendin’ 
to mend ’em soon’s I could. Throw ’em 
down tome when you go upstairs. I’m 
glad you’re showin’ some signs o’ wantin’ 
to look decent. You’ve been a real wor- 
riment to me.” 
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Jack received the nicely repaired trou- 
sers from his mother the next morning, 
and, after examining them carefully, sur- 
prised his parents by calling down the 
staircase for a clothesbrush, 

** What has come over Jack?” they que- 
ried of each other; but neither of them 
was a philosopher in any degree. ‘They 
understood no better than Jack the influ- 
ence of things on character. 

And Jack at his old stand, with the 
blackest boots and the cleanest and most 
respectable clothes he had ever worn 
there, stood straighter and felt |egs Jike a 
street gamin that morning than he had 
ever felt before as he sent forth his old 
cry. ‘Shine, sir? Shine yer boots?” 

Sometimes when looking y and 
down the street he could see no one but 
women and children, and could therefore 
cease his cry for a brief seagon without 
fear of loss thereby; and during these 
moments he was silent, 204 stood survey- 
ing his boots and rePaired trousers. 
** Yes,” he said, meditati¥ely, ** they look 
consid’ble well for old duds, but wouldn’t 
it -be a jolly lark to be dressed up fine like 
that feller with the swell trousers? My 
eyes! Guess I'd like that. Yes siree!” 

Then he stood very still for some 
moments indeep thought. His lips closed 
very tightly, and a new light came into 
his eyes. Noone was near him. With a 
very determined nod, he said,in a low, 
but decided voice: 

‘* Yes siree! I’m jest goin’ todoit. Vil 
wear swell trousers, and boots that ain’t 
too big for me, and all the rest of the tog- 
gerv. See’f I don't!” 

That was the hour when Jack was 
changed from a little city rough to a 
thinking, striving, ambitious boy ; but he 
did not know what had taken place. He 
thought nothing about things and their 
influence in reference to this resolve, 
neither did his mother in reference to his 
request, made at noon, that he might bave 
the elbows of his jacket mended while he 
was eating his dinner, or his remark that 
‘*a feller didn’t want to look like a rag- 
muffin,” 

It was not long before Jack discovered 
that something, indeed considerable, was 
the matter with his shirt. Oae day when 
the warm weather had compelled him to 
remove his jacket, he surveyed with new 
displeasure his frayed cotton wristbands, 
and then he put his hand to his throat, 
and thought for the first time how bare it 
seemed, 

‘“*S-hi-n-e, sir?’ he shouted, rather 
feebly, to a man who was passing. Had 
he looked at the gentleman’s shoes he 
would have seen that they were already 
highly polished ; but he was looking at 
his neck instead, and he noiiced that 
around it was an immaculate and well- 
starched collar, and where its ends met a 
small necktie. 

“That's the kind!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m 
goin’ ter have just that kind !” 

On Sunday both a new aspiration and 
inspiration came to Jack. He sometimes 
went to the mission school around the cor- 
ner, but that morning he begged off, and 
presently went out on toone of the better 
streets, and watched the people passing 
along, many of whom were presumably 
going to church, es they had Bibles and 
prayer books in their hands. For half 
an hour he watched in silence, and tben 
he said, talking to himself, as usual: 

‘* Now ’f a feller could go to one o’ them 
churches he’d find out what to wear, aad 
how v’ wear it.” 

After looking on for a moment longer, 
he said, with one of his most emphatic 
nods : 

“I’m goin’! I'm goin’ to begin ter get 
ready right off, ’cause it’ll be a hard pull 
gittin’ decent dry goods; but I’m goin’ 
jest the same !” 

After that Jack was always looking out 
for odd jobs, and by looking sharply he 
found a yood number that he could do 
after his regular hours for shines were 
over. The money he earned by boot- 
blacking he religiously handed over to his 
father ; but the pay for odd jobs he felt at 
liberty to keep. It was in June when he 
began these odd bits of work ; it was near 
the last of September when he one day 
hastened through his dinner, and imme- 
diately went back down town. His 
clothes, which now were always well 
brushed, had that day received an extra 
brushing, and his face and hands were as 
clean as water and soap could make them, 
His boots were a marvel of black gloss, 
and his hair was so smoothly combed that 
it looked as tho it had been glued to his 
head. He entered a large ready-made- 
clothing store, feeling somewhat shy, but 
as important as Napoleon must have felt 
on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 
Going to a counter he rather nervously 
pulled from his pocket a paper bag, which 
had been placed inside another paper bag, 
and from it poured outa quantity of silver 
and nickel pieces, 

‘* You c’n countit,” he said to theclerk ; 
**but L know there’s jest eight dollars ’a’ 
five cents, for 1’ve counted it over ’n’ 
over. I want as bang-upa suit of clo’s as 
you c’n give me for the money ; somethin’ 
soft ’o’ genteel-lookin’, with gray in it,” 
he added, remembering the trousers he 
had admired so much. 

_ The clerk took a real interest in show- 

ing the boys’ ready-made suits, and his 
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ise judgment and good tast2 were inval- 
be to Jack, who, as he walked out of 
the store, bore his big bundle as proudly 
as tho it contained all the valuable dia- 
monds in the world. He had been so for- 
tunate as to buy his suit on a day when a 
special bargain sale was goirg on, and 
thus had secured it for seven dollars, 
With his remaining dollar he bought a 
beautifully laundered white shirt, At 
home in his room there was already a pair 
of ‘‘Sunday shoes,” for Jack had, by his 
odd jobs, earned in all ten dollars, 

The boy was certainly rather a fine- 
looking fellow as he stood the next Sun- 
day, clean as a severe scrubbing could 
make him, and arrayed in his new clothes, 
He had been overjoyed and extremely 
grateful when he had discovered that the 
obliging clerk had slipped a small black 
necktie into his burdle. Jack had for 
some time owned a good hat. One day, 
while he was walking near the railroad 
track, a boy had unwarily put his head 
out of the window of acoach. His hat 
was immediately blown off, and lodged at 
Jack’s feet. As it was impossible to re- 
store the hat to its owner, Jack carried it 
away, repeating to himself a proverb 
which he had learned from his mother. 
‘““*Tv’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” The hat fitted him to a nicety, 
and had been laid aside to be used when 
his present one should have become too 
shabby for use. 

Jack had no idea where he should go to 
church; but when a kind-faced old gen- 
tleman with a hymn book, whom he had 
been following, entered a large stone 
church, he still followed him ; and when 
the gentleman was in the vestibule, and 
looking around, as he always did, for any 
newcomer that he might make welcome, 
he spied the besitating boy, and took him 
to his own seat. 

And then Jack forgot that there was a 
rough, jostling, and offtimes dirty, world 
outside, where a living was earned by 
pushing and scrambling and competition 
and a sharp looking out for the “main 
chance,” and felt only the influences of 
the richly furnished altar, the beautifully 
upholstered pews, the soft, many-hued 
light falling over all, and, wost of all, cf 
thenoble music which was coming from 
the organ, while the people entered with 
steps that might not be heard on the 
thick carpet. The influence of things was 
very strong upon him, and held him all 
through the service. He knew little of 
what the minister said. Indeed, he had 
sat through several sermons in that 
church—he had received a standing invi- 
tation to sit in the kind old gentlemen’s 
pew, and came every Sunday now—be- 
fore he began to listen to the preaching. 
Of course there was much in the sermon 
which he did not understand, even when 
he had begun to listen, but then there 
was much that he did, and it was one 
day when he had just left the church that 
he said to himself: ‘‘Course he talks 
nic*. *Tain’t likely they’d have anybody 
stan’ up there where everybody ’n’ every- 
thing ’s so fixed up ’f his talk wan’t bang- 
up--there! I said I wouldn’t say that 
agin—wal, ’f he talked like an Arab, I 
must learn to talk better. My kind o’ 
talk don’t go with swell clo’s and goin’ to 
meetin’—there / I s’pose them folks learns 
to talk out o’ books. I b’lieve Vil buy 
some.” 

After that a good dealof Jack’s odd- 
job money went for books. He got a good 
deal of trashy and unprofitable reading 
as a matter of course. but he also got 
much that was valuable. He had at- 
tended school until he was ten years old, 
and could read fairly well. Ere long he 
came to the conclusion that if he must 
use exclamations there were many quite 
as forcible and far more elegant than 
‘“My eyes!” and that ‘‘while one was 
about it” he might as well use the best 
** talk” he knew, or could learn about, 

It was Jack’s privilege often to black 
the boots of the man of the handsome 
trousers. for the latter declared that he 
was the best bootblackin the city. It was 
one day when Jack had donea week’s 
hard thinking, and had come to a decided 
conclusion, that this young man came to 
have his boots blacked. When the job 
was finished, Jack said : 

‘I hope you won’t think me bold, sir, 
but will you tell me where perhaps a 
chap might get in as errand boy, or some- 
thin’ o’ that kind? I’m sick o’ this busi- 
ness, and I’m bound I won’t stay in it.” 

The young man looked Jack over criti- 
cally, and then said, slowly : 

‘I don’t know but our house might 
take you in. Our errand boy has just been 
promoted toclerk. I will speak to my 
partner about you.” 





A gentleman somewhere in the thirties 
with the dress and appearance of a 
thorough and successful business man, 
Sometimes stops at a place which looks 
very familiar to him to have his boots 
blacked. This gentleman is married and 
has two children; both boys. He has 
taught these Jads to be exceedingly neat 
about their dress, and to keep their shoes 
always shining. He has at last come to 
understand the influence of things on 
character. He realizes, however, that he 
cannot teach philosophy to bootblacks, 
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and sohe merely says to them, as they 
polish away : 

‘* Always keep your own boots blacked. 
It will have a good effect on you. I owe 
my position in life to blacking my boots 
and living up to them.” ; 

Of course the boys don’t understand his 
meaning, but many of them have taken 
his advice, and some may prove to have 
as good material in them as Jack had. 


BosTon, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


Is it right to call a mail steamer 
“ she ’’??—Boston Transcript. 


...‘* Why does he follow her so with his 
eyes »”’ ‘I believe he has some difficulty 
with his feet.””—Detroit Free Press. 








....Jack: “I had a fine present this morn- 
ing; a genuine bird dog.” Miss Innocent: 
“How delightful! Can it fly ?’—New 
York World. 


....Gothamight: ‘‘ Noo Yorrk is a great 
place.” Sh! Cargoer: ‘“‘New York—New 
York, let me see; where is New York ?”— 
Boston Courier. , 


....Hli Siland: **How long do a man 
have to be in this country before he can 
vote ?”’ O'Toole: ‘‘That depinds; if he 
come late in November he may have t2 wait 
nearly a year.”,—New York World. 


Miss Amy: “I don’t think I would ever 
marry avery handsome man. I should be 
so jealous if my husband were an Apollo.” 
Mr. Verisopht: *‘ Don’t say that, Miss Amy. 
You wob meof my last hope.’”-—Comic Cuts. 


...““We have no use for bear stories,”’ 
said the editor, ‘‘Our readers demand 
something spicy.” ‘‘ Well,’? said the man 
with the manuscript, ‘‘ this story is about a 
cinnamon bear.’’—Sports A field. 


...-Pert Miss (in bloomers): ‘“‘ You stare 
at me, sir, as tho you expected to see me 
wearing horns!” Innocent Young Man: 
“Yes; I thought you might be the gnu 
woman !”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...-A Long-felt Want.—‘‘There’ll be a 
big demand for the stuff as soon as the pub- 
lic hears of it,” said the hopeful inventor. 
“What you got now?” ‘ Fireproof whis- 
kers for Sunday-school Santa Clauses.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

...Miss Elderly Coquet: ‘“‘And you are 
Major Jones, who used to live in Atlantic. 
How time flies! Don’t you remember me 
when I was a little girl ? We used to play 
together in our back yard,” Major Jones: 
‘“That was my father” Miss Elderly Co- 
quet: ‘**Why, Major, that’s impossible!’ 
Major Jones: “I guess you are right. It 
must have been my grandfather.’’—Evzx- 
change. 

.... Not long ago, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in one of the leading jour- 
nals of Monte Video: ‘‘ A very rich young 
woman would like to marry a young man 
of good family. If necessary, she will pay 
the debts of her future husband. Send an- 
swer, with photograph, to I. P., at the office 
of this journal.” The inserter of this an- 
nouncement was no other than ove Isaac 
Meierstein, a merchant tailor, who had just 
set up an establ'shment in Monte Video. 
By this plan he procured photographs of 
many undesirable customers.—Exchange. 


....In the free-and-easy intercourse of 
ocean travel on the smaller steamers, it 
happened on a recent voyage that one of the 
society leaders of a large Eastern city per- 
mitted herself to unbend generously to a 
bright young Western woman, a writer of 
well-known ability, but limited as to fash- 
ionable knowledge of some things. One 
night these two, with their respective par- 
ties, were having a merry lunch in the 
saloon. Spying a familiar looking dish on 
the table, our little Western woman ex- 
claimed, with animation: ‘‘ Raspberry jam ! 
How nice! Please pass it to me!” An 
awkward silence fell on the party as the 
elegant representative of her city’s social 
organism remarked, with withering em- 
phasis: ‘‘That ‘jam’ is caviare, Mrs. B. 
Will you have some?” ‘Caviare 2” said 
the other, with an undisturbed air. ‘Is 
that caviare? I never saw any before, 
which proves that I belong to the ‘ general,’ 
doesn’t it??? The contemptuous look of 
the society woman gave place toa puzzled 
expression as she said ; ‘General? General 
who? What do you mean by the ‘ general,’ 


- pray tell?” ‘‘ Why, I mean that the world 


is safe, after all, and pretty evenly divided. 
Some kuow their ‘Hamlet,’ some their 
‘caviare,’’? good-naturedly laughed the 
little writer. A sigh of relief breathed gen- 
tly from the group, and the society woman 
smiled politely, with an air that seemed to 
insiouate that in spite of all efforts to uplift 
it the Wild West was hopelessly sunk in 
barbarism.— Boston Giobe, — 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tag INDEPENDENT. |] 








453.—ENIGMA. 


With toil and cost men bring me here 
From tropic forest, flower-decked, 

That life’s wild storms they may not fear 
With me to guard them and protect. 


The dull are sharpened by my aid, 
Rough places I make smooth and bright; 

And when small errors have been made 
I’m often moved to set them right. 


Altho of yielding nature, men 
Look for decisiveness in me ; 
And make me name the victor when 
A conflict’s ended doubtfylly. 
MABEL P. 


454,— ANAGRAM. 


When I walk home from church with Lily, 

Now that the evenings grow so chilly, 

This thought recurs with strange persist- 
ence: 

‘IT wish ’twere not so great a distance !”’ 

For here the road is wondrous hilly, 

So down the steep I help Miss Lily ; 

And that is very pleasant, only 

The climbing back is bard and lonely. 


So, when I’ve said good-night to Lily, 

My hopes reach forward, willy-nilly, 

T.» greet the Woman who is Coming 

To turn things round and set them hum- 
ming: 

To stretch her “sphere” still wide and 
wider, 

While happy men just tread beside her. 

And O, bow easy it will be, then, 

For Lily will walk home with me, then! 

M. C. S. 


455.—_SQUARE. 


1,A transposition; 2, a manufacturing 
village, Allegheny Co., Penn.; 3, a species 
of sand grouse found in Asia; 4, a hollow 
shell or ball of iron filled with powder or 
other explosive, ignited by means of a fuse, 
and thrown from the hand; 5, a town, 
Prussia ; 6, a river, Siberia; 7, the work of 
@ mason. R. G. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 2p. 


446.—1, Serves no shahs on Sevres; 2, 
dine, Madam Enid. 

447.—1, Marched, charmed, Cham, red ; 2, 
races, cares, scare, acres; 8, main care, a 
Crimean, American, camera in, a carmine, 
cream in a, rain came; 4, telegraph, great 
help; 5, adherents, stand here, neatherds, 
earth’s end ; 6, lease, easel. 

448.—Grew-some. 

449 —Envy (N-V). 


450. — Is 
BAM 
BAN ER 
BERATED 
BAROMETER 
PANAKHERICAN 
METERGRAM 
RETIRED 
DECAD 
R AM 
N 


451.—1, Fly ; 2, daddy-long-legs ; 3, yellow 
jacket ; 4, Cricket; 5, hornet ; 6, locust: 7, 
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Cockchafer ; 8, spider; 9, frog hopper; 10, 
beetle; 11, wasp; 12, roach; 13, death- 
watch: 14, tick; 15, mite; 16, moth; 17, 
butterfly ; 18, grasshopper; 19, mosquito ; 
20, katydid. 

452.—Paradise Lost, Lycidas, I] Penseroso 
—John Milton; Coriolanus, King Lear, 
Otbello, Pericles, Macbeth, Sonnets—Wil- 
liam Sbakespeare; Evangeline, Hyperion 
—H. W. Longfellow; Endymion, Odes, 
Melancholy, Nightingale—John Keats; 
Locksley Hall, none, The Lotus Eaters, 
Enoch Arden, In Memoriam—Alfred Ten- 
nyson; Aurora Leigh, E. B. Browning; 
Marmion, Kenilworth, Redgauntlet, Wav- 
erly—Walter Scott; Felix Holt, Adam 
Bede, Middlemarch—George Eliot ; Henry 
Esmond, Pendennis, The Virginians, Van- 
ity Fair—W. M. Thackeray; Sartor Re- 
sartus—Thomas Carlyle; Micah Clarke, 
Study in Scarlet—A. Conan Doyle; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s, One Hoss Shay, Last 
Leaf; Kidnapped, Treasure Island—R. 
L. Stevenson; Robert Elsmere, Marcella 
—Mrs. Humphry Ward; Lorna Doone—R. 
D. Blackmore; John Gilpin—William 
Cowper ; Don Quixote—Cervantes ; Anglo- 
maniacs, Bachelor Maid—Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison ; American Notes, Oliver Twist, Little 
Dorrit—Charles Dickens. 


A Chill 


To the surface of the body drives the blood to the 
heart cooled and vitiated. Then follows catarrh, 
indigestion, heart disease. The blood must be en- 
riched and vitalized by taking 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. Ali Druggists. $1. 


, . cure biliousness and sick 
Hood Ss Pills headache. Easy totake,easy 
to operate. Especially adapted to family use. 25 cents 


FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 
e best lamp mad 
respect. Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 


EDWARD MILLER & CO.., { 2ecvitsscarien. 
38 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
@@~ For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oi) heater. 

















{t’s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Paya 
few cents more 
and get 








BIAS 

VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 

which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for ‘‘S. H. &M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer wiil not supply you, we 
will, 
Send tor samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 








A Good is one of the best books 
Almanec to have in the house 
for reference, 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 p bound 
in crimson leatherette and = 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free _— tousersof Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 


from their grocer. 

Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
wers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusemen Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 


pa 
Sunlight 
| Soap 





Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 





~, D.L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
Ke For Gentiemen, Ladies, SARS atn- 
f cm lete or invalid. Complete gymnai- 


jer UM; takes Gin. floor room; scientific, 
meedurable, cheap. Over 10,000 piysi- 

— cians, lawyers, editors and others 
now using it. Lil’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 

free. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pnysic- 

al & VoegiCnitnre. 9 F.1tthSt.. NV 


QUINA-LAROCILE 


The Great French Tonic. 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pitient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hails Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by ali Druggists. 














Try it, Try it! 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO CCUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 2d, 1896.) 

TEAS.—The market is very quiet for tea, with 
Amoy quoted at 14@30c.; Fuchau, 9@13c.; 
Formosa, 14@30c.; Japan, 14@30c., and India, 
15@60c. 


COFFEE.—Local speculation in coffee is at a 
standstill, and cash stuffisdull. Mild coffee is 
quiet but steady. Java is 21@3ic.; Mocha, 24@ 
244c.; Maracaibo, 16@20c.; Laguayra, 16@2Ic., 
and Brazil, 144%@617c. 


SUGAR.— Refined sugar closes firm and higher 
on the basis of 5c. for granulated; cut loaf and 
crushed, 53%%c.; powdered, 5c., and cubes, 5c. 

COTTON.—Cotton closes firm and a trifle 
higher, owing to better foreign markets. The 
local market is more active asa result. Mid- 
dling Gulf is quoted at 8%c., and middling up- 
lands, 83gc. 

WOOL.—The market is quiet, with a fairsales 
movement, but chiefly in carpet wools. Holders 
are waiting until the New Year to begin active 
buying. Domestic fleeces, Nos. 1, 2 and XXX 
are quoted at 20@22c.; XX and above, 18@19c.; 
X, 16@lic.: Territory, fine, 7@12c.; Texas, fal), 
10@13c.; spring, 10@13c.; year’s growth, 12@13c.; 
South American pulled, 27@29c.; Canada comb- 
ing fleece, 24@26c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are higher at 44@7c. for extreme weights. 
Dressed mutton is firm at 5@7c., and lambs, 
7@9%c. City dressed veals are firm at 8@13c., and 
country dressed, 7}4@12c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—A little better demand 
for spring: patents developed early this week, 
and there is a moderate inquiry for all desir- 
able brands. Spring patents are $3.40@3.75 per 
bbl.; clears, $2.70@2.90 ; city patents, $3.90@4.15: 
city clears, $3.9024 ; winter straights, $3.35@3.45 ; 
and clears, $3@3.25. Buckwheat flour is nomi- 
nal at $1.30@1.35 per bag; rye flour steady at 
$2.50@2.75 per bbl. Cornmeal is active at $2.25 
for Brandywine and Sagamore. 


PROVISIONS.—Business in pork is light, but 
the feeling is generally oneof steadiness. Mess 
pork is $9@9.25 per bbl.: family $10@10.25; short 
clear, $10.50@12. Beef is steady. with extra mess 
at $8@8.50; family, $10@12, and packet, $8.0@ 
10. Beef hams are $15.50@16 per bbl. Lard is 
firm at $6 per 100%. Pickled shoulders are slow 
Fria per @.; bellies, 44@5c.; and hams, 84 @ 

c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
moderately active, but trade has fallen off con- 
siderably owing to the holidays. Cash wheat 
closes steady at 70\4c. for No. 2 red, and 20c. for 


No. Lhard. May wheat is66%c. The corn mar- 
ket has moved within very narrow limits, and 
prices have shown veryfewchanges. May corn 
closes at 3444c.; No. 2 cash, 344c. Oats are close 
and seers but featureless. The interior re- 
ceiptsare larze, farmers showing a disposition 
to sell at the quotations. May oats are 2tc.: No. 
2 cash, 24c., and No. 2 white, 244@24iec. 
Barley is quiet at 32@46c. for feeding to choice. 
age is 43@45c., and buckwheat quiet at 38c. for 
pr me State. Hay is in little accumulation, but 
esirable grades sell Gevty- 


Prime timothy hay 
is offered at 94c. per 100 


No*3 to No. 1,7 
924¢c.. and clover mixed. 70@75c. Straw is 
steady, with long rye at 75@80c.; short rye and 
oat, .. and wheat. 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Trade in butter 
had been much slacker since the last report, 
and many desirable lots were rnined by the 
warm weather. But since Tuesday there has 
been a firmer feeling owing to the cold wave, 
and prices show considerable improvement. 
June creamery is very quiet, owing to falling 
off in export demand. State creamery is 18@ 
28c. per h; Western, extra, 24c.; firsts, 22@23c.; 
thirds to seconds, 18@2Ic.; June creamery, 13@ 
Zlc.; State dairy. 13@2Ic.; imitation creamery, 
14@19c., and factory, l)@l7c. Cheese is a!so 
very quiet and with comparatively few sales. 

here is some accumulation from _ recent 
receipts, but on the whole the market is not in 
bad shape. Fancy full creamery cheese, laree 
size, is quoted at 954@10c.; choice, 9@9'4c.; com- 
mon to prime, 74@d%c.; fancy, small sizes, 1044 
@l0%c.; good to choice, 9@10c.; common to 
prime, 734@8%4c.; choice, part skims, 6@7c.: 
common to prime, 354@5¢c., and full skims, 2 


POULTRY AND EGGS-—Live poultry is 
quiet, with considerable stock carried over the 
holidays. Fowls are 104¢@llc.; chickens, 9@ 
9c.: roosters, 644c.; turkeys, 10@Ilc.; ducks, 
65@90c. per pair,and geese, $1.12@1 5 air. 
Dressed poultry is quiet, and much of it infe- 
rior, and very low. Fancy near-by turkeys are 
16@l8c.; inferior to good, 8@16c.: Philadelphia 
chickens, 12@16c.; State and Western, i0@12c.; 
fowls, 944@llc.; cocks, 5@5c.; near-by ducks, 
16@lic.; Western, 15@l6c.; geese, 8@18c. Eggs 
are quiet and steady. Near-by fancy are 27c. 

rdoz.; Pennsylvania, 24@26c.; State, 20:@24c.; 

estern. 20@23\4c.: limed, l7c., and refrigera- 
tor, 16@19c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and in 
less demand, but unchanged in price. Fancy 
selected Northern fruits are $2.25@3 per bbl.: 
State King, $2.50@3.25 ; Baldwin and Greening, 
$1.754@2.59. and Western Ben Davis, $1.75@2.25. 
Grapes are quiet at 6410c. per small basket. 
Cape Cod cranberries are steady at $8 410.50 per 
bbl.; Jersey, $7@7.50. and $1.75 42.25 per crate. 
Florida oranges are stesdy at $3.50@4.50 per 
box; grape fruit, $6@7 : tangarines, $10@14, and 
California oranges, $3@4. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potators 
are quiet, with Bermuda at $5@6 per bb!.: Maine 
Hebron, $1.12 per sack; State and Jersey, 70@ 
85c. per sack. and Long Istand, $1 per bbl. 
Sweets are easy at $3@4.50 per bbdl.: white 
onions, $1@2 ; yellow, 75c.@$1.25: red, 50c.@$1; 
cabb $2@4 per 100; Southern beets, $5 per 
109 bunches ; cauliflowers, $2@8 per bbl.; celery. 
10c..@$1 per duzen stalks: evg-plants, $1.50@3. 
per box: carrots, 60 @75c. per bbi.: kale, 60. aTic.; 
spinach. $2.25.42.75: lettuce, $5@6.50, and tur- 
nips, 60280c. 











Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxzs. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 














WALTER BAKER & CO,, wwe. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical] Co., 80.Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of * Kanch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 


in stamps for sample of 
Flavor 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD is selling choice 
farming, fruit, and garden lands in Minne. 
seta, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
W ashington and Oregon at from $2.50 to $10 
per acre, ten years time, one-tenth cash, 
and the balance in equal annual payments at 
6 per cent. interest. 

Write for maps and other infermation to 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner, N.P.R.R. 
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CONSUMPTION 











farm and @ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especially 
interested.) 


1896 AND THE FARMER. 





BY E, P. POWELL. 





THE outlook for agriculture is excellent. 
lam aware that few farmers made much 
money in 1895. But most farmers learned 
a grist of lessons. It does not seem proha- 
ble that we shall go straight ahead com- 
mitting the same blunders; but we shall 
see. The chief of these is a persistent trust- 
ing our fate to a single crop. Men are 
abundant hereabouc who last year raised 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred bush- 
els of potatoes. These at half a dollar per 
bushel would have paid exceedingly well: 
but at eighteen and twenty cents have not 
paid at all. Had these men divided their 
labor between potatoes, beans, peas, oats 
and root crops, and cereals, they would have 
been sure of at least a fair margin. The 
trouble, however, was that the soil was 
never in better condition for potatoes than 
in 1895, notwithstanding the drouth. No 
battering rains occurred in April or May: 





and the surface soil lay all summer loose, 
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thus furnishing a sort of mulch that drew 
moisture from below and from above. The 
potato crop was too good. 

Another lesson I hear discussed in every 
direction is that of feed. There is a ten- 
dency to grow crops more largely for home 
consumption and less for sale. Our farm 
homes can be a good deal more self-reliant 
if they will. We can grow with fruit, meat, 
oats, roots, corn, wheat, nearly everything 
needed for home consumption. But one 
thing is not learned, and that is reasonable 
economy. The waste that is going on cov- 
ers the whole question of poverty; waste 
in tools, in slovenly habits, in neglected 
crops, in unused fertilizers, in bad han- 
dling and bad marketing. 

But I am not inclined to spend much 
time on this unpleasant side of the ques- 
tion, for I believe we are looking toward 
sunrise. There are signs all about of a 
great awakening in intelligent agricul- 
ture. There is no characteristic of farm 
life more notable than the rise and growth 
of institutes. These are now held with con- 
siderable care to equity of distribution, 
so that in most of the States mid winter - 
places ove to four institutes within reach 
of any farmer who lives néar a railroad. 
They are a phase of education, and must be 
counted into our latest educational develop- 
ment. The agricultural college was the 
first point yielded to agriculture and the 
farmer. Heretofore all education had been 
of the sort, that, if it did not directly bias a 
pupil away from farm life at least left him 
with no special fitting for its duties. But 
these colleges could not cover the field or 
compensate for the great lack that was felt. 
THE INDEPENDENT has for some time 
specially urged a readjustment of our school 
curriculum, so as to take in applied science, 
such as applied botany, applied entomology, 
applied mathematics. The latter, for in- 
stance, in all our schools should be made to 
cover practical surveying, mensuration, 
etc. Botany should cover a knowledge of 
the growth of plants and their value as 
fodder or fertilizers. The institute is doing 
a vast amount of really practical instruc- 
tion. It is a novel spectacle to see the 
eager crowds listening to reports in experi- 
mental work; but it isimpossible for the 
average farmer to get the full value of sta- 
tistics that cover the use of chemical terms 
unfamiliar to him. Western New York is 
developing a much better system than has 
been known, under careful supervision. 

I notice that winter meetings of horti- 
cultural societies and farmers’ clubs are 
muh more instractive than formerly. The 
programs cover a social and economic 
range. The Farmers’ Club of Central New 
York discusses Our Home Markets, and 
How can They be Improved; The Farmers’ 
Home Life: Fertilizers; The Renewal of 
Meadow Lands. The question of Markets 
is just now the most prominent. 

The Michigan State horticultural pro- 
gram was superior in range and quality to 
anything I have ever before met with. 
Meauwhile a half dozen of our universities 
and colleges are giving free supplementary 
winter courses of instruction in agriculture. 
No one knows better than THE INDEPEND- 
EXT that all this is not conclusive or satis- 
factory. No paper has urged more persist- 
ently the claims of agriculture on our pub- 
lic schools. Bat agricultural colleges and 
institutes and clubs and simiiar efforts 
after right instruction are preparing the 
way. The granges are doing some splendid 


" work. By and by our normal school teach- 


ers will have to come to us qualified to teach 
applied botany and applied mathematics 
and applied science altogether. We are 
nearly through with an education in books 
that leaves a farm boy totally ignorant of 
the chemistry of soil, manures, plants: of 
the nature of insects he has to deal with : of 
the relation and direct values of foods. The 
greatest revolution going on to-day is that 
in educational methods—in England and 
America especially; and we must be alive 
to the fact that one of the three great forms 
of human industry has never had a full 
share in the school curriculum. We want 
more geology, entomology, biology; and 
we want them not as another stack of book 
facts, but in their direct bearing on our 
daily life. 

The tendency to make more of our farm 
homes is a reaction to be encouraged. [tis 
a constant delight to me to hear the tele- 
phone calls on a line connecting country 
homes, and with which I have also connec- 
tion There must be a good deal of boyish 
delight in using it, for the ringis at some 
times of day almost incessant, and the calls 
are mostly those of remote farmhouses. 
The farmer has so long felt that the big, 
real, business world was aloof from him, 
that now, when the pulse beat of the world’s 
heart comes into his doors, he thoroughly 
enjoys it. Itis beginning a newera. The 
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call for the doctor is frequent; his advice is 
sought three to four miles away, and this 
advice is given without delay. Not long 
ago an urgent case was prescribed for inside 
of five minutes. Without the telephone it 
would have required a delay of four hours 

at least. Is this not a revelation about the 

possibilities of country life? The news 

can just as easily be transmitted in the 

same manner. When the next summer’s 

campaign is ended we shall not require to 

wait twenty-four hours longer than the vil- 

lages to know who is President ; the tale of 

the canvass will be in every farmer’s house 

on the line as soon as known in the cities. 

But a matter of no less importance is that 

of markets. Heretofore the remote farmer 

has had to buy and sell ignorantly. Three 

years ago, when the apple crop was so very 

short, there happened in the Oriskuny Val- 

ley to be an enormous harvest. Judging 

by what he saw about him, the farmer 

thought apples would be cheap. Before he 

found out the real state of affairs, a specu- 

lator had bought rearly everything at one 

dollara barrel. Now on the telephone line 

the owner is at the mercy of no one; he 

can ask questions of those who are sure to 

be informed. The social advantage is, 

however, most likely to be the great- 

est. Farm life has never been able 

to recover the sociality that existed 

before steam and machinery. In those 

old days there was a co-operation in 

most of our industries. Farmers mowed 

together; helped in each other’s harvest 

fields; had no end of bees for building, 

husking, quilting, plowing, sewing and 

paring appiss. These were supplemented 

by spelling matches and debates. Machines 

broke up most of this co-operation. The 

telephone and telegraph can be used to 

recreate social unity. I hear of one place 

where an invalid woman hasa wire from 

the church to her bedside; and a good deal 

of the music and sermon is transmitted 

to ber. I imagine it is mixed; but it is 

comforting tobe sonear people. Atleast a 

bedridden invalid can converse with her 
sister ten miles away ; learn all the little 
details of every-day life, and get lots of 
pleasant words. One man who was asked 

to have an instrument placed in his house, 
answered, not for fifty dollars would he 
have the clatter. But that is the charm of 
the affair. I sit at my table writing, and 

the calls tell me that all about for several 

miles warm hearts are made warmer; sad 

ones cheered ; a big home made where there 
was before loneliness. The telephone in 
cities never revealed what it was good for. 

It was needed only for business. The 
news ard social life were found in 

other lines of communication. Free postal 
delivery sent words about rapidly enough. 

I never really thought what a ’phone was 
good for—what a wonderful social blessing 
it might be. Christmas morning I was 
waked byacall. Itwasmyown. Respond- 
ing | heard the words, “ Hello, is that you ? 
A merry Christmas!” Yes, yes; a merry 
Christmas! It was a good idea; and we 
sent the word around, ‘“‘A merry, merry 
Christmas!’’ ‘‘ Merry Christmas!’ Most 
of these folk I hardly knew personally ; but 
now I felt a deep human interest in them 
all. [I wisbed to make them happy. They 
were eager todo the same. What a quick- 
ening of neighborliness ! Can you not con- 
ceive a telephone connection over ten miles 
square, binding ull intoa merry struggle to 
add a bit of brightness to each other’s 
souls? Santa Clans is out—unless he can 
devise some way of using electricity for 
sending material good will. This new era 
must be encouraged by us and hastened. 
It will be a marketable advantage. As 
farm life grows less isolated, and more so- 
cially united, farms will increase in value. 
The drift is well established already away 
from the city. Suburbanism is the passion 
of the day. The Cosmopolitan is not the 
only great publishing enterprise to quit the 
crowds. There is every reason to believe 
this new feature of country life will rob it 
of those features which in past ages have 
left it in the rear. 

CurmTon, N. Y. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF EDIBLE 
AND ESSENTIAL OILS. 








BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





THE cultivation of various plants for the 
production of edible oils has been a leading 
industry for thousands of years, history 
noteven going back tothe time when the 
olive was first cultivated for this purpose : 
but in this country the work of extracting 
important oils from plants and vegetab es 
is comparatively recent. When the olive 
first proved a success in California, the 
manufacture of oil out of the fruits began, 
and by the introduction of new processes 
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American manufacturers have been able to 
produce a fine grade of this article at 
greatly reduced cost; but more recently 
other edible oils have been so far substi- 
tuted for olive oilthat there is less profit in 
this ancient industry. In many parts of 
the Orient and Europe the old olive or- 
chards have either been abandoned, or cut 
up for fuel, not because California olive 
growers have driven the imported oil out 
of the market, but largely because of the 
substitution of cheaper and equally suit- 
able oils extracted from plants. 

The oil of the sunflower is one of the best 
substitutes for olive oil, and it is rapidly 
superseding olive oil for table use, and 
many other common oils for lubricating 
fine machinery, clocks and watches, and for 
mixing fine colors for the artist. Our cot- 
tonseed oil has disptaced the best brands of 
the fine olives of Spain and Italy, but the 
oil of the sunflower is even superior to the 
cottonseed oil. The sunflower for this rea- 
son is raised extensively in Southern Rus- 
sia and Southern Europe, and the industry 
of manufacturing the fine oil from the seeds 
is very important, So farin this country 
the work has not become as important as it 
deserves, altho no better country exists 
than this for raising good sunflowers. The 
small seeded variety of sunflower is culti- 
vated for the oil more than the large seeded 
kinds, as the former are much richer in oil. 
The large-seeded kinds are cultivated more 
for fuel, and for the cakes made out of the 
seeds when pressed and cooked. The sun- 
flower oil is remarkably free from all inju- 
rious acids, and is harmless as food. 

The manufacture of cottonseed oil isa 
recent industry in this country, but it has 
attained mammoth proportions in the brief 
time it has been in existence. The process 
by which the oil is extracted is simple, and 
it is a wonder that the method of mak- 
ing it was not found out many years 
ago. The seeds of the cotton when 
taken to the mill for oil extraction are soft 
and white, and as they lay piled up in the 
seed room they resemble discolored snow- 
banks. From this room the small round 
seeds are drawn by suctioa through a long 
trough to the mill proper. As they emerge 
from the trough they fall upon iron screens 
which separate the dust and dirt from 
them. The seeds are covered with small 
particles of cotton fiber, which must be 
taken off before the oil can be made, and 
the next process of removing these is called 
“linting.” Taese small fibers are saved, 
and make “linters’ cotton,’’ valuable for 
certain kinds of manufacture. It is excel- 
lent for stuffing and packing upholstered 
articles, and also for cheap grades of cloth. 
On each ton of cotton seeds about sixty 
cents are made from the cotton fiber. After 
the ‘‘linting process’’ the seeds are carried 
to another set of machinery where they are 
rapidly hulled. The remainder of the seeds 
are then carried to large iron ovens where 
they are steam cooked for a few minutes. 
At the same time a pressure of forty to sev- 
enty pounds to the square inch is turned 
upon the mass of seeds. The work here 
must be done according to strict rules, for 
too much heat might injure the seeds 
permanently. The huge oil presses then 
extract the oil, a pressure from three 
to five thousand pounds to the square inch 
being necessary to get all of the oil out. The 
oil gushes out and ruas into the troughs on 
all sides, and is led away by the pipes, 
It is left in the ‘‘ settling ” tanks for five 
hours, and then pumped into the tank cars 
waiting on the siding. Most of the mills 
produce the oil only in the crude state, and 
send it elsewhere to be refined In this 
crude condition it is a clear, reddish-brown 
liquid, and has a peculiar oil taste, and a 
distinctive oily odor. 

With this extreme competition in the 
market with cheaper oils, the manufacture 
of olive oil has been greatly simplified and 
improved in recent years, aud the California 
growers produce a better and cheaper 
article in much less time than the ancients 
did with their crnde machinery. The olive 
oil is ready made within the fruit at the 
time of maturity, and all that the growers 
have to do is to extract the juice. The 
quality of the oil depends as much upon 
the condition of the fruit at the time of ex- 
traction as upon any special process of re- 
fining. Unless the olives are picked when 
the oil is just right the best results cannot 
be obtained. Consequently, the manufac- 
turers must be experts in the business, and 
know just when the orop should be har: 
vested for manufacturing purposes. 

The olives are pressed shortly after gath- 
ering,for the oilin them will soon lose its 
quality. The best oil is obtained from the 
olives that have been pitted, and a small 
olive pitter is used for the work. The 
olives are pitted, and then distributed to 
the cylinders inside of the press. The first 
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pressure of the machinery is comparatively 
light to extract the virgin or best quality 
of the oil from the flesh. The pits are not 
crushed in this process, but later they are 
mashed into a jelly, and a lower grade of 
oil is obtained. The oil thus made is left to 
stand for several hours, and then the top is 
skimmed off. The oil is finally clarified 
through filters, and bottled or canned for 
market. 

, Another oil used largely in flavoring and 
for other general purposes in this country 
is extracted from the black-birch twigs and 
saplings of the New England States. This 
oil is also of recent manufacture, and it is 
sold largely under the name of essence of 
wintergreen. It is very strong in its crude 
state, and will stand a great deal of dilu- 
ting. It is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of confectionery and also for tan- 
ning Russia leather. There are eight birch- 
oil mills in Connecticut, and farmers are 
paid two and three dollars a ton for the 
twigs and sapling of black birch that they 
haul to the mills. The mountains of New 
England are covered in many regions with 
forests of the black birch and anybody can 
gather the twigs for the birch-oil mills. 
The twigs are cut in small pieces about five 
inches long at the mill and then thrown 
into large wooden tanks fitted up with cop- 
per bottoms. Inthe bottom of each tank is 
a coil of steampipe and several feet of 
water. The top is then put on and hermeti- 
cally sealed. When the steam is turned on 
the water boils and is kept boiling for six 
hours. Near the top of the huge tank is a 
Pipe connected with a worm coiled in a cask 
of cold water and emerging through the 
bottom in the form of a faucet. Thesteam 
in the tank passes through this pipe and 
worm and is condensed when it strikes the 
cold surface inside of the cask of water. 
The oil drips through the worm and runs 
out of the faucet into a glass jar. This is 
the whole process of manufacturing the oil. 
The oil was formerly refined by a very ex- 
pensive chemical process, but now a woolen 
blanket placed inside of the first tank clar- 
ifies it so that it is pure oil when it drips 
into the glass jar. The oil is a duil brown 
before it is clarified but of a light green 
color when pure. It sells for about three 
doliars a pound, but it takes oné ton of 
birch twigs to make four pounds. 

The manufacture of essential oils from 
peppermint, wormwood, sassafras and sage, 
is practically the same, and all of these 
plants are raised quite extensively in the 
country for this purpose. The cost of the 
distilling machinery for making these oils 
does not amount to more than twenty-five 
to fifty dollars, and the work is conducted 
upon many small farms in the country. 
Near St. Joseph, Mich., extensive fields of 
peppermint are cultivated for distilling the 
oil. The process is very similar to that of 
extracting birch oil. It consists principally 
in sending hot steam through the mint and 
thus vaporizing the oil which is carried 
with the steam and with it condensed in 
the worm of the still. From this place the 
two run together in a steady stream into 
the “separator.” This is nothing more 
than a tin vessel resembling a coffeepot, 
with a spout rising from near the bottom 
to about an inch below the top. When the 
oil and water run into this, the water sinks 
to the bottom, and the oil being lighter, 
rises to the surface. The two are thus sep- 
arated so that the oil can be skimmed off 
with a spoon. 

It costs about as much to raise an acre of 
peppermint as it does an acre of corn, and 
the yield of oil is about ten to twenty pounds 
to the acre. The prices for this oil vary 
greatly inthe market, but it is usaally a 
pretty expensive article. The other essen- 
tial oils made from the plants and vege- 
tables named above have been made for 
many years in this country, and in the 
Tennessee mountains the country people 
make a living in gathering the herbs for 
the oil mills. The plants grow wild there 
in great profusiou, and they are gathered by 
the hundreds of tons. While large quanti- 
ties are used right in the mountains for dis 
tilling the oil, others are dried and shipped 
to the oities in that condition. 

The manufacture of castor oil from the 
beans was formerly controlled by a few 
pressers and manufacturers in New York, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 
These manufacturers distributed the seeds 
to farmers, with directions for culture, and 
made a contract to take the whole crop at 
a@ certain sum. The beans are raised on 
land where Indian corn thrives, and the 
crop is cultivated similar to corn. The 
pods are harvested, when they turn brown, 
and are shelled bythe farmers. After being 
cleaned by a fanning mill they are sent to 
the manufacturers of the oil, who press 
them by heavy machinery, and clarify the 
oil before bottling it. The industry is a 





large one in this country, and thousands of 
people are directly or indirectly supported 
by it. 


* New Yore Crrr. 
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BONEMEAL OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS. 


BONEMEAL goes under various names, 
such as ground bone, bone flour, bonedust, 
etc. We find in the market raw bonemeal 
and steamed bonemeal. Raw bonemeal con- 
tains the fat naturally present in bones. 
The presence of the fat is objectionable, be- 
cause it makes the grinding more difficult 
and retards the decomposition of the bone 
in the soil, while fat itself has no value 
as plant food. When bones are steamed, 
the fat is removed and the bone is more 
easily ground. Moreover, the chemical 
nature of the nitrogen compounds appears 
to be changed in such a manner that the 
meal undergoes decomposition in the soil 
more rapidly than incase of raw bone. The 
presence of easily decaying nitrogen com- 
pounds in bone hastens, in tbe proc- 
ess of decomposition, to dissolve more or 
less of the insoluble phosphate. Bonemeal 
should contain from three to five per cent. 
of nitrogen and from 20 to 25 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. About one third to one- 
fourth of the latter appears to be in readily 
available condition. Raw bonemeal gener- 
ally contains somewhat more nitrogen (one 
or two per cent.) and rather less phosphoric 
acid than steamed bonemeal. 

The fineness of the meal affects its value; 
the finer the meal the more readily availa- 
ble is it as plant food. On account of the 
increased demand for bones for various pur- 
poses, and on account of their increasing 
value, there is considerable tendency to 
adulterate bonemeal with such substances 
as lime, gypsum, coal ashes, ground oyster 
shells, ground rock phosphate, etc.—Bulle- 
tin No. 94, New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
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SQUASH SUPERSEDING PUMPKIN. 


WHILE the individual squashes are not 
so large as pumpkins, there are so many 
more of them that the aggregate bulk is 
nearly if not quite as great. In nutritive 
value the product of an acre of squashes is 
greater than that of the same land planted 
with pumpkins. For this reason the squash 
has superseded pumpkins for domestic use, 
and some farmers have used them in seasons 
of low price for feeding stock. The shell of 
the squash is hard, and it should be boiled 
in order to get the most good from feeding 
it.—American Cultivator. 
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The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature ad 
endorsem: nt to Le used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 
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‘** Cornease for Foot Ease.” 


**CORNEASE”’ 


Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in an 
hoor, but it cures. Cures any corn. It doesn’t 
hurt, but the corn goes. An even, unmarred 





25 cents a box, and a box is not very big—bnut it i 


holds the salve that cures. It removes any cal- ; 


loused spots, corns, hard or soft, moles, warts. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail,-postpaid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


Clark Johnson Medicine Co. 


17 Lispenard Street. New York. 


| 
| 
| 
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(71) (3% 


Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 


. Rochester.—I am in an editerial office, am 
Pt and feei nervous and tired most of the 
time. Please suggest treatment. 


Take our Cerebrine, extract of the brain 
of the ox, three times daily. 


M. A. X.—Have been annoyed for over a year with 
large pimples on my back. Can you suggest a cure? 


Take our Thyrvidine, extract of the 
thyroid gland, together with Natrolithic 
Salts, three times daily. 


J. E. R.—I am troubled with severe headaches and 
have a very Saliow skin. Whatis the best prepara- 
tion for tne derangement of the liver? 


Take Thyroidine, three times daily, and 
Natrolithic Salts, each morning. 

R. J. W.—Take Cerebrine, extract of the 
brain of the ox, for the nervousness. 

THE Doctor. 
Columbia Chemical Ce., Washington, D.C. 
OWNERS OF THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
Letters answered free and in confidence. 
(280) Preparations at all druggists, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... capareemnna’ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)............006 -20 
4 “ a | | ee 25 
13 ‘ (S WOMEN) <6 0 0s cccccecs 15 
17 . te ™. Boaccnccsmeones 1.00 
26 ea BO *hivcccsmaccanas 1.50 
52 sa OOO ic ix ceseceuexe 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each, 
To clergymen $2.00 a year, 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 

order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 
* SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THe 
INDEPEXDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
surface of skin is left in its place. Cornease is ! ‘ 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York City. 








COOL DAYS 





Will heat a room from 15 to 20 ee 
ft. square perfeccly, in the 
most severe —— = 

tent double-d gives 

wice the radtation not any oil ‘ 
—— made.tndicator shows § 

xact amount oil in sonnet. = 

side ide feed wick burns oil $ 
coutrols Outsi ae et 
controls — perfec 
Handsom: made the ¢ 
only oy that does = use a ‘ 
glass chimney. 











during the pis Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. ert this risk by getting a 





BANNER OI OIL HEATER .36.. 
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No Chimney 
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( Satisfaction uaranteed or 

| ‘money refunded. When not 

0 or 3 kept by dealers will send, 
charges paid, on receipt of 

%, Our book of Points on 


Tue Plume &AtTwooo 2 
Mes. Co. Kew York 


Factories : Ceise axe 
Ww aterbury and 1 Thomaston, 


-to Break! 














Revzistered Trademark. 


1,882 Dozen 
Towels 


are offered at Special Prices in 
Our Annual Linen Sale. 
The following are some of the lots: 

1285 doz. Col’d Bor’d Fringed Huck, 
at $1.50, $1.75 and $2 per doz. 
Formerly $2, $2.50 and $3. 

65 doz. “Old Bleach” Fringed, Col- 
ored Borders, at $2.50, $6 and 
$9 per dozen. 

Formerly $3, $9 and $12. 

67 doz. Extra Size Plain White, 
Knotted Fringe (Bird’s-Eye 
Pattern), at $4 per dozen. 
Formerly $6. 

175 doz. Col’d Bor’d Damask, at 
$2.50, $3 and $4 per dozen. 
Formerly $3, $4.50 and $6. 

300 doz Our Special Devonshire 
Huck Hemstitched, all. white, 
size 24x41, at $3, $4and $4.50 
per doz. 

200 doz. Our Special Devonshire 
Huck Hemstitched, all white, 
size 22x40, at $3 and $4 per doz. 

Exceptional values are also offered 
in Cloths and Napkins, Luncheon 

Sete, Hemstitched Bed Linen, Ready- 

Hemmed Roller Towels, Glass 

Towels, Dusters, etc. 

Write for printed catalogue of par- 
ticulars. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
* THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel). 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wasbington Street, Bost 
1 Maiden Kane. cow * ork, 
34 WwW avhingten | Street, Chicag 


LADIES i! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE Send this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 
GREATAMERICAN 









Premiums — GE IN- 
COMES by gettin orders for 
our Teas, Co aking Pow- 
der, and Spices. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


COMPANY 


P.O, rox 29. (Ob.) 


1794 


Ban 


Net 


P.C. 


Railroad Stocks 


Capital Stock 
Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims 


Assets—increase 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 





1896 





Kighty-sixth Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 
Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumbered 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security... ......0...000 cc eeeee bis aes 
Market Value............ 


k Stock, Hartford, 
” New York, - 
rid Boston, ss 
= Albany & Montreal, * 


ROYCE, Secretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, [11.—P. P. HEYWOOD, General Agent; J.W. G. 
COFRAN, Assistant General Agent. 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, 
PALACHE, Assistant Manager. 
Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall St., New York. —YOUNG & HODGES, Managers, 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
VOUNG & HODGES, Agents, 50 Wall St., New York. 


ey 
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TOTAL ASSETS................, 
LIABILITIES. 


ee ee eee | 


a aol ae $9,229,213 09 
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Re-insurance Reserve—incredse..........60 ceeceeeeccees 
Surplus—increase...............+. 
Income—gross 


ee ae 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


Cal.—H. K. BELDEN, Manager; WHITNEY 
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$1,088,291 95 
1,062,719 09 


See eee eer esene 


79, 710 00 
755,150 00 
3,763,861 00 





$1,250,000 00 
4,404,238 50 
674,081 08 
2,900,893 51 
4,150,893 51 


583,477 47 
164,349 75 
400,546 64 
7,060,163 08 


(THOS. TURNBULT.. Ass't Secret 
i CHAS. E. CHASE, Ase’t Secretary. 
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Pad Calendar 





A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of. the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 


mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


YOU NEED IT. 


The Columbia Desk Calendar 


need of one. 
of course. 


You won't object - 
The Calendar will be 


Address Calendar Department, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








HERE LL 
be no Part- 
ing There.” 
The DEI ONGparext 
HOOK AND EYE. 
\S 
hump? 






See that 








Send two cents in stamps—with name and 
address for Mother Goose in new clothes, to 
Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 











Saratoga 
Vichy 


is used 
successfully 


by those afflicted 
with 


Rheumatism 
and Dyspepsia 


Promotes the appetite and 
aids digestion. 


For circulars, address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 








DEAFNESS. &.4E40 Noises curen 


by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, Srccumtal whey llrevedien ial Sold only BER 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO; 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 


is unsurpassed. 
CLAY PS PS FW FS PE FS Pa fe) © 
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27 gupsuny 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
- Bend Se. stamp. for mow 100-page 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by egant Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
own. Malaria impossible. 


FoR’ WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ ‘iri, fifteen days in the poston, =s a tested fox 
nsportation, meals and state! 





ae further particulars cures .. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 








January 9, 1896 


3 Well $ 
dressed 
men 

wear 5 
shirts : 
: made of 6 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Brendwayis gice 
o7the rte and 6th Ave., and apse te 
st 4:2d8t.. New Yo 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
or — for medicinal purposes. Write for 
vr ce lis 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. by G ALWAYS RELIABLE 
r 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, UG3 W 20 St, Phila, Pa 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A NEW neue ! Elderly people and others, $15 

per month and upward. The e Hotel, 146, 148. 

150-158 St. Ann's Ave. New York, °'Send roa circular 
Slestrates Pamphlet. 


7™ GLEN: 
SPRINGS. =-scsmsery ae 


4.4.4. S. dd. 2. 2. dD B.D DD DD S. d. &. A 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church. - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Ue S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Gancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and 
rand om growths, without the use of a 




















A Sanatorium for those 
— Health and Rest. 
pen all the year. Send for 
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We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have hada reasonable 
opportunity tor treatment. 
k giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reterence,frce Adaress 


DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON, North Adams Mass 





‘¢ There is only one way to success 
in the administration of Cod Liver Oil, 
and that is not by disguising but by 
excluding the impurities.’’ 


This is exemplified in 


Peter Motler'’s 
Pure 


Cod Liver Oil 


which can be relied upon as being 
pure, sweet, digestible and free from 
disagreeable taste or odor. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, sealed, with 
zate of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “Norway’s 
LoFOTEN ISLANDS.” 





THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N.Y. 





Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








Tus INDBPENDENT Press 41 AND 43 GoLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STRABT. 


